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The Christian Register for May, which you hold in your hands, is the result of 
group effort. It was planned, written and edited by a group. Even the book 
reviews represent joint endeavor, for the books reviewed are taken from the required 


reading list of the group. 


The unit to be held responsible, characteristically enough, goes by the name 
“The Greenfield Group.” It is a loose-knit, informal fellowship of Unitarian minis- 


ters, accustomed to meet twice annually to ponder the problems of liberal religious - 


thought. One of the articles in this issue tells the story of its origin and develop- 
ment, its aims, its methods and its work. It sets forth such conclusions as we have 
been able to reach as a group. The result, however, is not intended to be definitive, 
either for ourselves or the denomination, but rather to help a little in clarifying 


the total body of conviction of religious liberals. 


The group methods by which we are accustomed to carry on our studies are 
described in detail in the “History of the Greenfield Group,” by Holmes and 


Schacht. The particular methods by which the articles for this issue of The Register 
d may be of some interest to the 


were prepared are quite different. however, an 
ars first hammered out the content 


reader. The two men whose names an article be 
between them. Their finished draft was then brought to Senexet, Conn., where 
the paper was read aloud.and discussed at length during our annual spring meeting 
in April. Each of the papers was then corrected or rewritten at Senexet, and those 
which had been substantially rewritten were again submitted to group discussion. 


We have only two days for our meetings, Monday afternoon through Wednesday 
morning. As busy parish ministers, we have never been able to meet for a longer 
time. The pressure upon us at this meeting was very greal. For example, we 
concluded our formal reading-discussion sessions Tuesday at ll p. m., and 
adjourned for chapel, after which many of us worked on manuscripts far into 
the night. 


The result is more spotty than we would like. The papers, originally intended 


to be the same length, vary g 
ight of; others we had not exactly planned for were 


treated by the men were lost s 
Nevertheless, we took the material as it came, 


given considerable prominence. 
deleting only what was false or misleading, adding only where an omission created 
a false impression or inference. 


Consequently, the group as a whole stands behind the writing as a whole. We 


cannot be held accounta 
paper. We had no time for such literalness, nor do we think it important at this 


stage. But we are quite ready to be held accountable for the broad considerations. 


the general principles and the main points which these papers make. 


ble for the explicit meaning of every sentence in every 


In this sense, the papers are to be regarded as a unit. We mean them to be 


consistent with each other. A few cross references have been inserted where the 
thought development of a paper is ill-balanced or incomplete without reference to 
another paper, but for the most part we have omitted such cross-references, as we 
have omitted bibliography and footnotes. No paper really stands alone, or is 
intended to. They stand together or fall together, as the case may be. Our hope 
is that to some extent they may express the thoughts of others, who like ourselves 


seek “more light and truth yet to break forth” in the religion of men. 
D. H. 
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The cover 

To symbolize the “Unity in Diversity” 
within Unitarianism, the Greenfield 
Group asked a prominent Unitarian 
graphic designer to prepare the cover 
for this month’s issue. He is Fritz von 
Schmidt, a member of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Portland, Oregon. Mr. 
von Schmidt created the cover for the 
Canadian Special Number last year, and 
also the cover for the issue honoring 
Joseph Priestley, the pioneer Unitarian 
scientist, , 
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ONTHLY OPEN FORUM 


It is the purpose 


of The Rapister to bring its readers that 
_ material on controversial issues which will be a 
guide to the determination of the truth. 


We, therefore, call attention to the only 
paragraphs quoted in The New York Times 
(April 2, 1948) from an exchange of remarks 
between President Benes and M. A. Silin, the 
Soviet Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. They 
gave Mr. Benes’ views on the policy of both 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. In the light of 
the high praise of Mr. Benes in the editorial by 
Dr. Eliot [April issue] we believe this state- 
ment has importance and should be read in 
connection with that editorial and the sterling 
ponder of Mr. Benes which was brought out 
there. 


[The clipping 


“ 


_ SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 


LAUDED BY BENES 


Czech President Hails ‘Unity’ 
In Greeting Russian Envoy 
—Friends of Allies Purged 
_ BY ALBION ROSS 
[pracun, April 1—. . ... Responding to Mr. 
Silin’s address in presenting his credentials, 
Dr. Benes said, after the customary courtesies: 


{“Our unity is the natural and concrete 
expression of the deep friendship which 
connects our fraternally related nations. As 
you have said in your address, the nations of 
the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia are filled 
with the deep purpose and will to maintain 
and strengthen if possible an everlasting peace, 
and to achieve security for Europe. 


[“‘ ‘We hope for nothing better than to seek 
in peace and safety for the good life in our 
respective nations and to secure a new eco- 
nomic welfare and to give to the broadest 
layers of our people a full cultural develop- 
ment. That is the peace program of both 
our nations, which we will defend against the 
possibility of new German aggression. This 
fact we must hold in mind in connection with 
the international circumstances.” 


[“ ‘The President was reported to have been 
in good spirits and to have appeared 
optimistic.” ] 

We also have received from a distinguished 
American scholar [ Prof. F. O. Matthiessen] who 
was recently in Czechoslovakia a letter which 
was received by him from a friend. We be- 
lieve that the letter carries with it a note of 
sincerity which cannot be overlooked. The 
writer was not only an eye witness but a 
participant. His views on Jan Masaryk’s 
death might be compared with those of the 
Rev. A. Powell Davies as expressed in his 
article | April issue]. 


[LETTER written on March 14, 1948 by a 
student at Charles University, Prague; a man 
in his mid-twenties, who is doing advanced 
work in both English and Russian. He is a 
Social Democrat. His father, who is a car- 
penter in a village twenty-five miles from 
Prague, is a National Socialist. 

(“I think you might find it interesting to 
hear some news from the ‘new’ Czechoslovakia. 
I suppose that you, as a good friend of our 


nation, are distressed and alarmed about our 
fate. Let me say, first of all, that we are all 
‘safe and sound and that we, after all, are 


far' from despair. It is quite true that we 


have lost much in the last three weeks. If 
anybody were to have told me, a month ago, 
what we were going to lose, I should certainly 
despaired 


. But strangely enough, I do 
n despair today, even if we have just taken 
ave of our Jari Masaryk. 


[I will be perfectly frank: we have gone 
through a new social revolution; we have given 
up a good deal of democracy and individual 
freedom. But we have retained enough free- 
dom for everybody to live and work either 
happily or contentedly, according to one’s 
political views. And we have retained, enough 
democracy for our state to leave it a possibil- 
ity of developing into a new, more righteous 
and more moral democracy. We have learned 
in these days to look at things with harshly 
realistic eyes. By an uncontrolled terrible 
strength ensuing from the contrast of two 
opposite world ideologies, we were faced with 
facts which we had either to accept totally or 
reject totally. Everyone of us had to do so. 
There was no other way. 


[“For many the decision was quite simple. I 
spoke in those days to some workers and 
learned, to my great surprise, that they didn’t 
know anything about the freedom of mind. 
Years of struggle for mere bread have taught 
them to know only one.freedom: the economic 
freedom. ‘These people did not hesitate in 
the least how to decide. And they were very 
numerous and very resolute. 


(“For many the decision was painfully diffi- 
cult. This was also the case of the intellectuals 
and of us students. Every student was 
shaken by the events to his roots. This is 
true also for the Communist students. I have 
discussed with them and they were as unhappy 
and as distressed as I was. But also for us 
there were only two ways: to deny a part of 
ourselves and go with the working class or to 
go against it. And so, in the cruel days of 
the end of February, we, progressive students, 
painfully aware of the fact that we were losing 
a part of our individual freedom, could not go 
with the right party students ‘and call ‘Long 
live freedom’ and, with the same breath, 
‘Long live Petr Zenkl.’ We preferred to give 
up a part of our individual freedom to save 
the economic freedom for the whole nation. 
President Benes, with his utmost self-denial, 
showed us the way. We realized very well that 
every opponent of communism had to enlist, 
willy nilly, into the mercenary ranks of capital- 
ism. 


_ [“By the way, those protesting students were 


not so many as you have probably been 
informed by your newspapers.. They were 
about a thousand and a half, not twelve 
thousand! And they were not shot at by the 
police. One single student was hurt in his 
ankle by a rebounded bullet, not on purpose, 
as it seems. 

[“Also the Action Committees are certainly 
not so gruesome as they are described by the 
Western press. In the Central Action Com- 
mittee sits also the Dean of our Faculty, 
Dr. Jan Kozak, Dr. Hromadka,. the head of 
the Czech Brethren Church, and many other 
non-communists. In our faculty three pro- 
fessors and five docents were put on the 
retired list. None of really high standard 
are known to you. Also some few students— 
seven—were expelled. The English department 
is untouched. All the decisions of the Action 
Committee will be verified once more. .. . I 
think even in this respect we did not betray 
President Masaryk’s humanistic ideals. 

[“I ought to say still a few words about Jan 
Masaryk’s death. Nobody can know his state 
of mind in the minute of suicide and it is 
improper to give one’s own explanation for 
absolutely certain. It is also improper to try 
to win some political capital out of this 
tragic event. It would be far better to be 
silent and pitiful. But when I hear the West- 
ern radio giving its various explanations, I 

(Continued on next page ) 
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must tell you what is the opinion of many 
Czechs. 

[“Jan Masaryk, unlike his father, was more 
sensitive than rational. He liked very much 
our people, not as an abstract idea but as 
millions of individuals. He liked our working 
class and in’ the first days of our February 
revolution spontaneously went with them. His 
speeches from those days were very clear and 
very radical and, I must say, surprised many 
of us. His ‘I go with the people’ and ‘With 
this new government I am going to govern 
with gusto’ leave no doubt about their mean- 
ing. Then the crisis came. His reason told 
him that he went perhaps too far according 
to his previous political views. The revolution 
necessarily was accompanied by much profiteer- 
ing and injustice which Masaryk loathed so 
much. Then came the anniversary of his 
father’s birth and Masaryk had to read 
many letters of reproach and condemnation. 
Many of his friends, especially those from 
the West, did not try to understand him. They 
simply rejected him. And so, in a minute of 
great mental contradictions, he took to the 
fatal decision. 


[“This is how many Czechs explain Jan 
Masaryk’s death. Maybe, we are’ not right. 
Nobody can assert it. We would prefer to 
‘' mourn for him without speaking about his 
motives. But we cannot help feeling offended 
by those who comment upon his death by the 

words “Too late, but still. ”] 
—EDWIN B. GOODELL, JR., Wayland, Mass.; 
RHODA TRUAX ALDRICH, Cambridge. 


Enclosed are a few 


paragraphs of a letter from Dr. Karel Haspl 
[Prague] written March 8th to me in Los 
Angeles. I am using it in a pulpit editorial 
May 2nd. Readers of The Christian Register 
will be interested in this first hand Unitarian 
report, I am sure.—STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, 
Los Angeles. 


[EXCERPTS FROM MR. HASPL’S LET- 
TER: “I wish you were here with us in the 
midst of the great changes we are passing 
through. Not everyone realizes that actually 
a new social order is being created, but it is 
so, and no one in the world, and no force in 
the world; including the atom bomb or the 
fear that goes with it, can stop the progress 
toward a just and true and more human social 
order. If you read the program of our new 
government you would rejoice. For instance, 
there will be no land tax for small farmers 
up to twenty acres. There are no fees to be 
paid in any schools, these are open to all 
students, and the talented ones will be sup- 
ported specially by the state. The program 
of research in the schools and the universities 
is assured. There will be an all 
social security program, so that no one needs 
to be afraid of old age, or sickness, or un- 
employment. About unemployment there is 
no need to talk for we are now finishing the 
two year plan, and are preparing already the 
five year plan. Since a higher standard of 
living for all the people is taken into con- 
sideration, and since we know that the needs 
of human beings will grow forever, there is no 
need to be afraid that there will not be work 
to do for everyone. The law was passed about 
land reform which will go much better than 
the reform after the First World War. People 
who like to work in the fields may get the 
land. There is no danger of creating collective 
farms. This indicates that the Russian meth- 
ods will not be adopted in- other countries 
where they do not fit. 
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inclusive 


[“There are so many other interesting things, 
but all give us foundation for optimism and 
creative work. We all crave peace and under- 
standing, we have nothing against the west or 
any other side of the world, as long as they 
do not interfere with our rebuilding of the 
country and reaching our goals. We do not 
want to enforce our ideas upon anyone, and 
it is against the slavic mentality to seek to 
dominate the world, and therefore we hope we 
shall have friends all over the world among 
those who want to cooperate and serve their 
fellow beings. 


{“The dark cloud that come over our 
country is undoubtedly the tragic death of 
Jan Masaryk, whom you knew personally 
what kind of a person he was and what he 
could have done if he had lived. We believe 
that someone had eminent interest in his 
death more than in his life, especially now 
when he so firmly stated that he goes with 
the people, because he loved the people. The 
people will always honor his genius, and they 
will strongly defend what he lived for,—and 
died for.” ] 


... Answering Dr. Eldridge’s 


written preference [February issue] in which 
he says, “I do not care to read more of the 
red-baiting of A. Powell Davies and Donald 
Harrington,” you say in part: “Does Dr. 
Eldridge interpret ‘freedom of the press’ ta 
mean freedom of the Unitarian press only for 
Mrs. Peirce, Mrs. Gaeth and other Register 
contributors with whom he agrees . . . and 
denial of freedom of expression to Dr. Davies, 
Mr. Harrington and other Register con- 
tributors with whom he disagrees? Voltaire 
had a word for it.” 

First, in justice to Voltaire, I must point 
out that you have apparently forgotten that 
Francois Marie Arouet was one of the most 
vocal exponents of that great Unitarian 
principle, the “unrestricted use of reason,” 


and would not have been interested in reading. 


articles which abandon it for name-calling. 


Secondly, I must point out that your 
position is quite untenable. We understand 
that any baiting in the sense of name-calling, 
red or otherwise, is fundamentally dishonest, 
juvenile and malicious. 
duce prejudice by associations of opprobrium 
instead of exerting influence by honest and 
factual discussion of valid issues, of which 
issues those who employ it are invariably 
afraid. An expressed preference against read- 
ing such distortions is no more in opposition 
to freedom of the press than a_ prohibition 
against inciting to panic by calling “Fire!” in 
a crowded theatre is regarded as suppression 
of the freedom of speech. I hope that this 
furnishes the: clarification which you ask for. 
—HENRY A. RUSCH, JR. M. D., New York 
City. 
starr notre: Neither Dr. Eldridge nor Dr. 
Rusch has chosen to attempt to answer the 
basic question of just how this magazine should 
define “red-baiting” and “name-calling.” The 
“dishonest, juvenile and malicious” smearing 
of liberals as “reds” is sickeningly familiar to 
all. But any person who keeps half an eye on 
the Communist press knows that anyone who 
deviates from the Kremlin line of the moment 
can expect to be plastered. with the reds’ 
favorite smear-term of “red-baiter” or to be 
subjected to other name-calling. Communists 
conveniently forget it, but others remember 
the savage smearing of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the assaults on the heroes of the resistance 
movement of France, for example, as red- 
baiters and warmongers during the years when 
reds and nazis were partners. 


It attempts to pro- ° 


A recent case in point: Toward the end of 
April, cio President Philip Murray told the 
Textile Workers convention of his fall from 
grace as “the fair-haired boy” of The Daily 
Worker when, after the fall of Japan, “there 
was a new [Soviet] line laid down: a period 
of totalitarian aggression [took] place all over 
the world—the same systems, the same methods 
of dictation practiced by Hitlerites back in 
1939 and 1940.” Murray continued: “. . . the’ 
minute I gave expression to my convictions 
about this matter The Daily Worker and 
the leaders of the Communist party referred to 
me as a Fascist beast, a Wall Streeter and a 
warmonger. It never misses! It happened; it 
is bound to happen. It is the line. It is the 
type of instructions they get. If you differ 
with them you are bound to meet with the 
brutal attacks. . . .” * 

Even Henry Wallace, the hero of a constant 
stream of exuberant spreads in The Daily 
Worker, recently learned the perils of tem- 
porary deviation from the party line. When 
Wallace indicated, after the Czech crisis, that 
if a different U.S. foreign policy had been in 
force then the “unfortunate” events might not 
have taken place, The Daily Worker exploded: 
“But why does Henry Wallace view the ad- 
vance of the peoples’ democracy against in- 
triguers as ‘unfortunate’? Unfortunate in what 
respect?” 

And another Daily. Worker-endorsed au- 
thor, Robert St. John, writer of a rather glow- 
ing account of Yugoslavia under the Red Star, 
received a thrashing in print the other day. 
On the “Town Meeting of the Air,’ he had 
used the verboten phrase, “Soviet expansion.” 
The Daily Worker was furious at the use of 
this “red-baiting” term to describe the 
“liberation” of Eastern and Central Europe. 

The Register staff fears it will have to apply 
some of Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire’s 
astringent skepticism when confronted with 

“red-baiting,”’ when confronted with “democ- 
racy-baiting,” and also when confronted with 
the highly popular sport of “dishonest, juvenile 
and malicious” smearing of honest critics of 
reds as “red-baiters.” This, too, is a form of 
baiting: in other words, “ ‘red-baiter’-baiting.” 

Dr. ‘Davies, Mr. Harrington and other re- 
sponsible Unitarians are not barred from the 
columns of this Unitarian journal just because 
Dr. Eldridge and Dr. Rusch call them “red- 
baiters,’ and neither are certain other Uni- 
tarians barred just because they are branded 
as “reds.” If this is an open, inclusive fellow- 
ship, then it must have an open, inclusive 
journal. 

(m.a.) 
* The Daily Worker’s headline: “Murray Red- 
Baits at Textile Union Parley.” Later the 
Worker denied it had used the first of the 
three smear terms. 


A, Powell Davies’ 


eloquent report on the death of Jan Masaryk 
and of Czechoslovakian democracy raised 
several questions in my mind: 


1. What is the attitude of the Czech unions 
toward the new government? 

2. Is it true that the new government is 
widening the nationalization of industry? 

3. Is it true that the new government is 
giving more land to the peasants? 

4. Is it possible that there may be more 
democracy for the plain people, and 
not less, under the new government? 

5. Is democracy always to be defined in 
terms of Anglo-Saxon parliamentary 
forms? 

6. Were Masaryk and Czechoslovakia two 
more victims of the American-Soviet 
“set tough” policy? 


? aan! 


BS a ‘ 
7%. Where is the “get tough” policy get- 
- ting us? Is “getting tough” the real 
answer in human relations? 
I ask these questions, not as a pro-Soviet 
liberal, but as a pro-world radical—Harvey 
o’connor, Fort Worth. , 


If I had the time 


J would like to write an article giving a few 
additional points we should keep in mind 
when we speak of the “murder of Czecho- 
slovakian democracy.” 


No person who even pretends to be a liberal 
or a democrat, as A. P. Davies very aptly 
says, can defend or condone the murderous 
and tyrannous activities that are being car- 
ried on by groups, in greater and lesser degrees, 
today in Greece, Czechoslovakia and similar 
places. 


No person who eyen pretends to be a liberal 
or a democrat can excuse, condone and 
apologize for the purges and the loyalty checks 
and the intimidation which was carried out 
by the Communists in Czechoslovakia in pre- 
cisely the same manner and just about to 
the same degree as it is being carried out by 
the Republicans and Democrats in the U. S. A. 


However, one may disagree a little with Mr. 
Davies as to where the blame for all this lies. 
For A. P. Davies, Communists are to blame. 
I would put a big portion of the blame on 
the liberals like A. P. Davies, as well as some 
of the more conservative groups in America, 
who have been, I think, championing the 
American doctrine of “air bases for every- 
where.” Just prior to the Hungarian “coup” 
the Associated Press or United Press reported 
that the Premier of Hungary had asked the 
United States to put Hungary under the Tru- 
man doctrine. Mr. Davies, I believe, should 
be well aware of the groups in Czechoslovakia 
which wanted to put that country under the 
Truman doctrine and to secure for the United 
States large air bases on Czech soil. 


It is obvious to even anti-Communists like 


Communist action undertaken to prevent the 
United States from establishing air bases on 
Czech soil. If, in the May elections, the 
Communists had lost the leadership in Czecho- 
slovakia, there is little doubt that very soon 
Czechoslovakian rightists would be receiving 
American arms, and, like the Saudi Arabians, 
would be building air bases to American 
specifications and under the direction of 
American army engineers. 

The Communists of Czechoslovakia are to 
blame, but so is A. Powell Davies, so are the 
supporters of the Truman doctrine, so are 
all the liberals and leftists and conservatives 
who want more U. S. bases abroad—nucu 


weston, Los Angeles. y 


It seems noteworthy 


that Mr. Fritchman’s criticism of America’s 
policy in Greece [April Register] was offered 
under the complaining title: “Not Plato’s 
Republic.” 

Plato’s Republic, be it remembered, was a 
communist society based upon an hierarchical 
and stratified class structure in which the 
military played an important role; the govern- 
ment itself, was a dictatorship—at best, a 
paternalistic oligarchy. 

Liberals should, therefore, take Mr. Fritch- 
man’s complaint that the present Greek 
government does not approximate Plato’s 
ideal as a sign of encouragement. 

On a more serious note, however, it seems 
to me that one should consider that, despite 


\ 


the widespread governmental corruption in 
Greece and the severe limitations of effective 
democracy, there are still political parties rep- 
resenting all shades of political opinion— 
democratic socialism on the left, modified 
capitalism in the middle and reaction on the 
right—as well as a trade union movement 
defending the rights of its members; all openly 
and actively operating. 

This fact of variegated organs of public 
opinion openly pursuing their programs seems 
to be more tangible evidence of the poten- 
tialities for democracy and freedom in Greece 
after order is restored, than one could hope to 
expect from those lands dominated by or 
incorporated into the Soviet Republic which 
bear many resemblances to Plato’s totalitarian 
“Republic” whose absence in Greece Mr. 
Fritchman mourns.—cHARLES M. SHEROVER, 
New York City. 


May I extend 


a challenge and offer a prophecy? My chal- 
lenge is to you to have Mr. Fritchman prove 
his statement [April Register] that the Greek 
guerrillas are holding secret-ballot elections in 
villages with candidates of various political 
beliefs running for office. If true this would 
be worth telling the world. My prophecy is 
that Fred Cairns’ [forthcoming] eye-witness 
report will show that Greek guerrillas are not 
communists. They are simply patriots and 
if the U.S.A. will just stockpile the land 
with goods, etc., these patriots will take over 
and re-establish the true Greek democracy. 
The April issue surely has breadth. Let us 
have facts at all times and avoid the fallacious 
theory that two wrongs make a right —rrRANK 
gz. Tonts, Noroton, Conn. 


Not in a long time 


has The Register published [April issue] such 
an emotionally stirring appeal as that by A. 
Powell Davies, reminiscent in some sections 


, of the Philippics of D thenes. 
Drew Pearson that the Czech coup was the | St Tio ces of Lic duce 


In the course of his dissertation Mr. Davies 
reveals the fact that he told a group of Czech 
students (late at night) that in the dark 
days before them they could rely upon the 
awakening of the conscience of America—that 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia would become 
a resolute American purpose. Later he cries, 
“What are you going to do about it, Soviet- 
minded liberals?” Now we are liberal, but 
not Soviet-minded. So we do not feel called 
upon to answer the question. 

Rather, we believe that Mr. Davies should 
answer that question. He is so terribly sure 
about all of it. For ourselves we confess we 
are face to face with powerful doubts, too 
great to allow us to say just how we propose 
to deliver that pledge Mr. Davies made for 
us. 
And for this reason. This week they are 
bringing home to our state the bodies of some 
of the boys who have barely finished dying 
for the freedom of Czechoslovakia. This week 
at Nuremburg they are still slaying the devils 
of that other police state that so recently 
dominated Czechoslovakia. 

We are beginning to wonder if we can 
actually baptize people to democracy, as 
Charlemagne did to Christianity, at the point 
of a sword, or even with a sack of gold. We 
are beginning to wonder if democracy isn’t 
an idea so deeply and tenaciously planted in 
the heart of a people that it seems to those 
people themselves the only thing worth living 
or dying for... You have persuaded us that if 
there had been enough people in this little 
nation to whom the idea of democracy was as 


a 


dear as to Masaryk, it could not have hap- 
pened there. 

After all, it happened so easily. No invad- 
ing armies beat a proud and resisting people 
to their knees. You say yourself that except 
for the students “democracy was murdered 
lying down in Czechoslovakia. It never even 
struggled to make a fight for it, never got up 
on its knees.” Yow tell us how to do it, Mr. 
Davies, how we are going to do this heroic 
thing for the Czechoslovak people!—mary R. 
wricHT, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Please discontinue 


our subscription. Though a fine paper in 
many ways, especially when articles like Dr. 
Davies’ of last October and here and there 
articles by Christian Unitarians, of which we 
know there are still many, three-fourths of 
your contributors seem to be humanists, or 
secularists, materialists, better names for them, 
and quite a number leaning very close to com- 
munism or at least are Russian sympathizers 
and unappreciative of our great American 
heritage. Though we have attended and been 
members of Unitarian churches nearly forty 
years, we now enjoy our local Congregational 
church much better and expect we may join 
there—mrs. c. J. LEOPOLD, San Diego. 


The very gracious 


introductory note which Judge Lawrence G. 
Brooks has prefixed to Mr. Larry S. Davidow’s 
article in your April issue has moved me to 
contemplate the possible applications of that 
principle which Judge Brooks stated in his 
closing words: “It will demonstrate how an 
obsession can warp the critical faculties of an 
otherwise intelligent man.” 

The obsession which warps the critical 
faculties may be observed in that man who, 
as an American citizen, chaired a meeting last 
summer of a sub-committee of that notorious 
Communist front, the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, in which meeting the 
well-known Communist writer, Howard Fast, 
smeared the government and the free institu- 
tions of the United States. No dissent is 
recorded on the part of the chairman, Judge 
Brooks. This same man sponsored a solicited 
article by Earl Browder, former chairman of 
the Communist Party of the United States, 
which stated in substance that a Communist 
can be a Christian, despite the well-known 
atheistic basis of Marxist Communism. There 
was no introductory note to Browder’s article 
which told the readers that while in Russia, 
subsequent to his demotion in this country, 
he headed the book concern of the Godless 
Militant, or that he had been legally confirmed 
to the. world at large as a perjurer. That 
precious protection from truth which has been 
consistently afforded the murderous course of 
the Soviet Union has again been manifested by 
this same man as he extends a standing invita- 
tion to contribute articles to The Register to 
Stephen H. Fritchman, the man who has but 
few equals in insidious service. to Russian 
Communism. The obsession which warps the 
critical faculties may again be seen in that 
American citizen who, as a sponsor of the 
Massachusetts ‘Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, consistently supported that Com- 
munist front as it vilified the American way of 
life and praised the falsehoods of Communist 
propaganda, until, as the obsession for office 
crowded out the obsession for Red Radicalism, 
he turned his back on his erstwhile companions 
and indulged in the pious fiction that the aims 
of this notorious Communist front had changed 
since its inception. : ray 

Judge Brooks has stated a principle which is 
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valid when correctly applied and has given 
the world a pre-eminent exposition of it in his 
own activity—REY. EDWARD B. wILcox, Lynn, 
Mass. 


starr Note: If it was a crime to let the ousted 
chairman of the Communist party, Mr. Browder, 
express himself in a symposium on communism 
last October, then the Rev. Mr. Wilcox should 
not overlook The Register’s double crime of 
inviting the present chairman of the party, 
William Z. Foster, to put himself down on 
paper. The Register staff felt that commun- 
ism should be considered neither a “hush-hush” 
subject nor a, subject that requires careful 
spoon-feeding of readers; the staff felt that 
the subject should be brought into the open 
and examined frankly and fully. That is why 
contributions were invited not only from critics 
such as Mr. Harrington and Mr. Stiernotte but 
also from Mr. Browder, Mr. Foster and two or 
three Unitarians who are commonly felt to 
have a special knowledge of organized com- 
munism. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Browder at least had the courage of his con- 
victions and was not afraid to let his views be 
examined in the full light of day; while only 
silence came from the Unitarians whose state- 
ments were most desired. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilcox and Drs. Rusch and 
Eldridge (page 4) should get together. Mr. 
Wilcox, citing Mr. Browder,. complains that 
The Register sponsors “communism.” Drs. 
Rusch and Eldridge, citing Mr. Harrington, 
complain that The Register sponsors “red- 
baiting.” ALL ‘THREE COMPLAIN ABOUT THE SAME 
PAGE OF LAST OCTOBER'S REGISTER. On Page 
391 of that issue, there began a symposium, 
entitled “Can a Real Unitarian Be a Real 
Communist?” Mr. Wilcox and Drs. Rusch 
and Eldridge know perfectly well the genesis 
and development of that sympostum—for it 
was outlined in detail on the same page. As 
for Judge Brooks “sponsoring” Mr. Browder, 
it was he who, at the September meeting of 
the Register Board, cautioned the staff that 
the inclusion of Mr. Browder would be misin- 
terpreted—either innocently or deliberately. 
The staff insisted that the Unitarian fellowship 
is adult enough so that no one need fear 
innocent misinterpretation, and steady and 
honest enough so that no one need fear 
deliberate misinterpretation. The staff holds 
to that conviction still. 


The Register cannot attempt to settle the 
question of who is “obsessed” with what. But 
it may be appropriate to point out that it was 
the Rev. Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Davidow who 
came forward last summer with a demand for 
a nationwide purge of Unitarians and local 
churches that do not subscribe to their defini- 
tions of God, religion, Unitarianism, and so on. 
They were joined by one other minister and 
eleven other laymen in their demand for the 
“elimination” of such Unitarians. The fourteen 
made up the “National Committee of Free 
[sic] Unitarians” (see pages 27, 42). Many 
a Unitarian, finding no precedent for such a 
purge in democratic institutions, felt that the 
proposal of the Rev. Mr. Wilcox, Mr. Davidow 
and their colleagues must have been uncon- 
sciously adapted from the familiar Soviet tech- 
nique of purges, employed to browbeat a 
populace into conformity to the orthodoxy of 
a “party-line.” 


(m.a.) : 


The Register deserves 


heartiest congratulations from all members 
of the liberal fellowship for publishing Bishop 
Oxnam’s splendid address in the April issue. 
Why not establish a regular column dealing 
with national and local problems posed by 
clerical attempts to undermine the separation 
of church and state? 
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May I also commend The Register for pub- 
lishing Larry S. Davidow’s “Rejoinder”’ to 
Judge Brooks as a superb example of that 
hysteria against which Judge Brooks warned. 
After reading it through, I decided that Mr. 
Davidow ought to offer his not inconsiderable 
talents to William Randolph Hearst so that 
he may reach an even wider audience . . . Mr. 
Davidow’s article is crammed with wild as- 
sertions . . . (reminiscent at times of The 
Daily Worker—in another cause!) As for the 
assertion that the House Un-American Com- 


mittee has been “fairly free in recent years - 


from justifiable criticism!”—!—.—cHARLES H. 
WHITTIER, Somerville, Mass. 


The people of the 


world are on the verge of the greatest catas- 
trophe in the history of civilization. As a 
nation, as a church and as individuals, we are 
directly affected and in imminent danger. 

Our industries, labor unions, churches and 
social clubs are being mobilized for an all-out 
war with Soviet Russia, involving the de- 
struction of millions of human beings: our 
brothers and sisters of Eastern Europe and 
Asia. 


The common people of Eastern lands have 
arisen from serfdom and slavery; thrown off 
the age old rule of Czar, nobility and landed 
gentry. and are building a new social. order; 
“laying its foundations on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal has just 
issued (March 25) a statement to the armed 
services committee of the Senate, a statement 
which is virtually a declaration of war against 
Soviet Russia. This statement calls for the 
immediate increase of the armed forces by 
draft and for an additional $3,000,000,000 to 
supplement the enormous sums already author- 
ized by Congress for war purposes. This war 
is a suicide contest in which neither side can 
win. 


A little common sense might avert vee 


awful tragedy. 

The subject of war with Russia will in some 
form or other come before our [May Meet- 
ings]. The delegates to this conference will 


be called upon to decide whether or not the 


Unitarian churches of America will discard 
their professed principles of Peace and Brother- 
hood in support of this war. 


Let us discard our attitude of complacency 
and organize nation-wide meetings for dis- 
cussion of this crucial situation. The Christian 
Register should lead the discussion with factual 
material on Soviet Russia and the peoples 
of the Far Fast. 

Every Unitarian church should ‘conduct 
organized discussions on this subject that the 
membership may reach an intelligent decision; 
and be able to instruct their delegates to the 
May conference as to their attitude on the 
subject of war, which may mean disaster 
to us all—vsoun bE. PERRY, Erie, Pa. . 


My story 


Adventure in Russia, was reviewed in your 
February issue by Prof. Warren B. Walsh. 
It takes few words for a reviewer to dismiss 
an author as dishonest. A reply cannot be 


so brief. Since Dr. Walsh concedes that the 
author “knows the Soviet Union and_ its 


people very well,” his charge that my story 
is “most misleading” must be interpreted as 
a direct attack upon my integrity. 

In my own defense may I quote May 
Lamberton Becker, children’s book editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune? In 


her 


. i, 


biographical note to my story about the 
siege of Stalingrad, “The Village Treasure,” 
which Mrs. Dwight Morrow included in her 
collection, Youth Replies, I Can, she “says 
of my Russian stories: 


“Since 1932 ‘her stories have appeared 
regularly in Methodist and other denomina- 
tional Sunday School publications, and practi- 
cally all thé leading magazines for children. 
Because they are so trustworthy both as to 
fact and spirit, Ruth Kennell’s stories have 
constantly been reprinted in children’s anthol- 
ogies and in school readers; the one she has 
written for this collection has the vitality 
and immediacy that makes her writing so 
welcome to young people.” - 


My stories are written for boys and girls 
from ten up, whose young lives will be 
blighted by another war. All about them 
they hear “hate Russia,” “We've got to fight 
Russia.” Dr. Walsh feels that he must add 
to the shrill chorus of hate and slander a 
warning to Christian leaders against one small 
voice urging “good will and pleasant feel- 
ings” toward our recent ally. He is so an- 
noyed that he even judges the book by adult 
standards. Would he apply those standards 
to books for children about any other foreign 
country? 

Children’s literature is reakeiniat by taboos 
and ethical standards unknown to the adult 
field. Realism must be cheerful and hopeful. 
Best of all, the brotherhood of man, one of 
the tenets of the Unitarian Confession of Faith 
in which I was reared, is taught. No repu- 
table American publisher, educator or librarian 
would accept a story about a foreign country, 
even our recent enemies, which did not con- 
sciously portray the best side of that country. ~ 
I thank God for this. Sweetness has created 
far less mischief in the world than ill will. 


Adventure In Russia, written in outline at 
the request of Julian Messner in 1945, the 
historic year of victory, was two years in 
preparation. It is the third in a series which 
aims to promote understanding and friendship 
among American children toward the children 
of foreign countries. The action takes place 
during three months following Hitler’s defeat. 
Howev yer, immediately after the armistice, 
“War-weary” America lost interest in war 
stories, and our heroic Russian ally was sent 
back to the doghouse to nurse its grievous 
wounds. Consequently, I made the slightest 
possible reference to World War II, although 
it must profoundly affect the lives of Russian 
children for generations to come—four million 
of them orphaned, countless millions made 


homeless. Is this playing down of war hor- 
rors what Dr. Walsh condemns as “sugar 
coated”? 


Dr. Walsh’s charges are too vague for re- 
buttal.- I can only say that I should be glad 
to accompany him to Soviet Asia and intro- 
duce him to the places and people I wrote 
about. I am confident he would see for him- 
self that, within the limits of juvenile litera- — 
ture, I have painted a true picture of that 
dynamic experiment in ethnic democracy — 
RUTH E. KENNELL, Bridgeport. 


The Marshall Plan 


was originally proposed as an emergency 
measure, “to prevent chaos in Europe.” Later, 
when data arriving in the U.S. via the United 
Nations made it plain that the emergency was 
rapidly being overcome without the Marshall — 
Plan, the measure was rushed through on the 
plea of military necessity. 

Neither the original nor the later justifica- 
tion was sound. The “Marshall Plan 
countries” are not all in need of aid—some 
of them never were; fiery are not all “free” 


Tate 


a 


saa 
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ee 
s, and our intervention is making them 


Tess so; and the plea of “military necessity” is 


based on the assumption that the United 
States has become an imperialist nation. . . . 
_ Switzerland, one of the “Marshall Plan 
countries,” was not devastated and is produc- 
ing as much now as before the war. Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark are producing con- 
siderably more, and France and the Benelux 
countries are practically back to pre-war 
production, according to UN ‘statistics. Eng- 
land is not meeting its exchange problem, but 
neither does the Marshall Plan provide any 
solution for England’s long-range economic 
problems. 


Thus the Marshall Plan is plainly revealed 
as primarily a political plan, not one for relief 
or economic development. This emphasis has 
been that of President Truman and Secretary 
Marshall from the beginning. Only the liberal 
“interpreters” of the Plan have pretended that 
it was other than a political move. . . 

The United States is setting out to save 
not only Europe but the world. From what? 
From the danger of Communism. Is our 
memory so short we have forgotten what hap- 
pened to the. last previous powers which 
adopted the policy of “containing Com- 
munism?” Is Communism a danger to the 
masses of the world? Suppose they think not? 
Suppose they vote in free elections for Com- 
munist governments? What then? 


The logical corollary of our present im- 


perialist policy is not only a suppression of ~ 


free expression of opinion in those countries 
where we wield influence (witness the purges 
now going on in England, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and other “Marshall Plan Na- 
tions”), but a suppression of free opinion at 
home as well. Opponents of the Marshall 
Plan, even those who raise questions as to 
its workability, are being branded as disloyal 
and forced to resign from organizations that 
have never been declared illegal. 


Another corollary of our military-strategic 
concept of Marshall Plan aid is to cut off the 
Marshall Plan nations from trade with Eastern 
Europe to the maximum extent. The Eastern 
Europeans are already victims of a loan 
boycott by the U.S., and the economic boycott 
on them is being extended to cover other trade 
relations. But this boycott is directly contrary 
to the basic economic interests not only of 
American business but especially of the Mar- 
shall Plan nations, which need trade with 
Eastern Europe in order to attain recovery. 

In place of this normal restoration of pre- 
war trade, the United States proposes to them 
economic dependence on the US., including 
the stockpiling of strategic materials for the 
American Army. 

The Marshall Plan has strings. The aid 
may be cancelled without notice if the receiver 
nations use it in ways contrary to the best 
interests of the U.S. (not defined in advance). 

So don’t be surprised if the Marshall Plan 
doesn’t work. Don’t think the European na- 
tions are ungrateful if they elect to go it on 
their own. After all, they have just been 
through a war and they. know what it is like. 
It is an interesting question whether the vet- 
erans, who also have some ideas about war, 
would vote in favor of an armament race and 
eventually another war, if they had a free 
ballot on the subject—an. B. pavis, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


In her letter 
to The Register of March, Miss Jessie W. 


_ Hughan, one of America’s leading pacifists, 


expresses her horror at “the greatest crime 


a Nie i 


in history, the massacre of 60,000 defenseless 
persons in Hiroshima, and of 40,000 in Naga- 
saki.” Granted that it was a terrible thing, a 
measure of military strategy that must revolt 
the civilized mind and shame the conscience 
of mankind. But somehow I cannot agree 
that this military measure against 100,000 
defenseless people of Japan was “the greatest 
crime in history,” nor do I find much sense 
or reason in talking about such and similar 
horrors in terms of comparison. 


What surprises me about the reaction of 
so many of my pacifist friends to the use 
of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki is their strange failure to find in the 
systematic, slow and fiendish murder of al- 
most 6,000,000 defenseless Jewish men, women 
and children in Europe something to get at 
least as excited about as they do about what 
happened to these poor 100,000 Japanese with 
whom we were at war. 


Without assuming to excuse our use of the 
atomic bomb in Japan, I would like to insist 
that talking about war’s outrages in compara- 
tive terms isn’t going to get us anywhere. 
Let’s get rid of war—if we can—and in the 
meantime let us pay at least as much atten- 
tion to the results of Hitler’s genocidal mania 
against the Jews of Europe as we do to the 
tragic effects of the atomic bomb in Japan.— 
KARL M. CHWoROwsky, Brooklyn. 


Instead of 


inflammatory articles such as “The Brother- 
hood of Fear” (Feb.) why not give publicity 
to the following inscription which I noted on 
Liberty Wall in Boston, dedicated to Col. 
Robert Gould Shaw who was killed July 18, 
1863, while leading in battle the 54th Regiment 
of Mass. Infantry (Colored): 

“The white officers taking life and honor in 
their own hands, cast in their lot with men of 
a despised race, unproved in war, and risked 
death as inciters of servile insurrection if 
taken prisoners—besides encountering all the 
common perils of camp, march and battle. 

“The black rank and file volunteered when 
disaster clouded the union cause, served with- 
out pay for eighteen months, till given that 
of white troops, faced threatened enslavement 
if captured, were brave in action, patient under 
heavy and dangerous labors—and cheerful 
amid hardships and privations. 

“TOGETHER they gave to the Nation 
and the world undying proof that Americans 
of African descent possess the pride, courage 
and devotion of the patriot soldier. 180,000 
of such Americans enlisted under the Union 
flag in 1863 to 1865.”—nHARRY BIERMA, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


There is much to 


commend in Mr. Lunde’s article in the Febru- 
ary Register, but, in the interest of truth, 
exception must be taken to a few items. 
Unitarians, of all people, when quoting Scrip- 
ture, should avail themselves of the findings 
of modern scholarship. In the best texts of 
Acts 16:26 the word “blood” does not occur. 
The “one” remains, and no doubt refers to 
Adam. 


However, as Professor B. W. Bacon once 
wrote, “Facts are the divine word.” The 
facts as presented by Wiener are quite at 
variance with one of Mr. Lunde’s statements. 
The latter says, “Studies of the blood types 
of people have indicated that all populations 
have about the same distribution of blood 
groups, with the universal donor ‘O’ predomi- 
nating.” Wiener gives the following percent- 
ages of O for different populations: North 
American Whites 45.0, Chinese 30.0, Peru 
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Indians 100.0, Peru Indians 70.8. The same 
authority gives equally striking differences 
among populations for Types A and B. 

The subject is still much more complicated 
and more contrary to the wishful thinking 
of many people who, with the best of inten- 
tions, deplore segregation of races in blood 
banks. As a matter of fact, the chances for 
a favorable reaction are better, the more 
closely related the donor is to the recipient. 
This is because there are many other antigens 
beside the ones involved in the four types 
mentioned above; otherwise we might use the 
great apes as donors, for they have the same 
four combinations of A and B. But it is 
quite possible the apes also have some anti- 
gens that would be dangerous to any human 
being. The much publicized Rh antigen has 
taught us that death may result from some 
unknown factor, even when all the known 
combinations are favorable—zs. MERLE RIFE, 
Muskingum College, New Concord, O. 


In the March issue 


of The Register, Peter Raible writes, “It has 
been my opportunity this past year to attend 
many of our churches and I do not believe 
that I have seen a Negro or Asiatic in any 
one of them.” This is dishonest reporting. 
One of the churches Mr. Raible attends is 
First Unitarian Church, Chicago. - Unless Mr. 
Raible is blind—and he isn’t—he can see 
both Negroes and Asiatics in attendance. I 
do not say that this is a significant fact or 
that we do what we should. I say simply 
that such distortions as Mr. Raible’s dis- 
credit those making them and I for one 
resent both the assertions and the implica- 
tions—J. BRYAN ALLIN, Chicago. 


In the March issue 


of The Register there is a review of Robert 
Dale Richardson’s recent book, Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Autobiography. Now, Mr. Greeley went 
out of his way to say that this book includes 
a facsimile of “the only autobiography that 
Abraham Lincoln ever wrote.”’ This book makes 
no such claim, and the statement is definitely 
not true. 

The Lincoln autobiography which this book 
presents is the short sketch in the first person 
of about 600 words which Lincoln wrote for 
his friend, Jesse W. Fell of Bloomington, IIl., 
Mr. Richardson’s great-grandfather. It was 
the first sketch of his life of any length which 


-Lincoln wrote before his nomination for the 


presidency, in May, 1860, and it was used as 
the basis for the first published “Life” of 
Lincoln. However, shortly after his nomina- 
tion, Lincoln wrote a much longer sketch 
(about 3,600 words) in the third person for 
John Locke Scripps of the Chicago Press and 
Tribune. Mr. Scripps had earlier used the 
material contained in the Fell autobiography, 
but after the nomination he made a trip to 
Springfield, Ill., and induced Lincoln to write 
the longer account. Further details concern- 
ing these autobiographies may be found in 
my book, How Lincoln Became President 
(1936) —SHERMAN DAY WAKEFIELD, New York 
City. 


May I take exception 


to the exceedingly superficial review by 
Berkeley B. Blake of the book, Alternative 
to Futility, written by Elton Trueblood? 

At the risk of being classified as a “senti- 
mental liberal,” I would point out to Mr. 
Blake that his summary dismissal of True- 
blood’s work as “having practically nothing to 
offer” is hardly indicative of a sincere concern 
“to come to grips with the difficulties that be- 
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devil our own day.” For one who poses as 
a champion of “true” liberalism, it seems to 
me that Mr. Blake might have attempted a 
much more intellectually respectable critique 
of Trueblood’s contribution. 


To quote a single statement as an “example” 
of how “intellectually shallow and spiritually 
sterile” a book is, is to lay one’s self wide 
open to the valid accusation of being illiberal 
in the extreme. Particularly when the single 
statement selected is torn out of context and 
conveys in itself no particular meaning. .. . 


What we need are more contributions of 
the calibre of Trueblood’s and less of the 
flippant nature of Blake’s—cARLETON M. 
FISHER, Boston. 


It seems to me 


that two (March) articles point to some- 
thing very important for Unitarians. First 
there is the forum on the problem of a suit- 
able project for Unitarian churches. Second 
there is the article on recruiting for the 
ministry by Dilworth Lupton. 

What is a minister’s job? It is to work 
with and not for a congregation. That is a 
truth that will be accepted only if the con- 
gregation is working. The minister’s job is 
the congregation’s job. The congregation’s 
job is the minister’s job. This is all nonsense 
unless the congregation has a job. 


Every organization is largely functional. 
Whatever its formal shape may be, the job 
which it undertakes will determine the kind of 
people which join, the kind of offices which 
will assume prestige, the working pattern of 
membership and committee participation. 


If we are to have an on-going organization, 
a continous and growing congregation, then we 
must have an on-going job, a continuous and 
developing purpose. A series of projects, how- 
ever important or however well conceived, 
will result in a series of changes in the organi- 
zation. Projects which grow out of a central 
character and purpose will induce healthy 
growth and normal change. But projects 
which are consciously superimposed from the 
outside will only contribute to artificial growth 
and disruptive efforts. 


Robert Raible’s contribution to the forum 
on projects suggests to us an on-going job 
for all Unitarian congregations. Let us sup- 
pose that every Unitarian congregation as- 
sumed the responsibility of .establishing itself 
in the community as a place where any person 
will be welcomed as a potential member of 
a democratic community. Suppose we took 
it as our job to establish and maintain a 
visible and working unit of human cooperation 
and community. Suppose we demonstrated 
the possibility of creating a community where 
all sorts and conditions of men could make 
their contribution, share in the work and the 
rewards, meet in mutual respect and affection 
and endure each other’s foibles and enthu- 
siasms with patience and love. 

Merely setting up and maintaining such a 
“demonstration project” would take a lot of 
work on the part of the congregation. But 
it would all be impossible unless energies were 
integrated in an attempt to do something 
outside the congregation. Therefore we would 
find ourselves entering into the community 
life with the message that cooperation is 
‘always possible when human beings are to- 
gether. We would enter the fields of inter- 
class, inter-racial and inter-party tensions with 
the skills and the faith born of experience as 
Unitarians in the arts of conciliation, com- 
promise and imaginative resolution of con- 
flict into constructive competition or intelli- 
gent cooperation. 
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In short, our job is to teach by precept and 
example that human brotherhood is so real 
that it can be made the working basis of 
human society. 


And Mr. Lupton points to an important 
consideration in his article. A liberal congre- 
gation must be united by something more 
than intellectual interests. We must rely, of 
course, upon reason to help us compromise 
our conflicts and understand each other’s in- 
terests. But our job is not to resolve intel- 
lectual conflicts. That is a part of the way 
we do our job. 
people of diverse gifts and must offer oppor- 
tunities for shared and meaningful experiences 
of widely differing types: social, worship, 
study, service. 

When a congregation has in good faith 
undertaken such a job, then the minister will 
find his position at the centre of the work 
stimulating, inspiring, and rewarding. As a 
working member of a working group he will 
know himself secure. And from his spiritual 
and social security he will speak confidently 
to the community about the faith and the 
work which makes brotherhood real among 
men.—N. w. LoveLy, San Antonio. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP | 


KENNETH A. HOLMES, Hamburg, Iowa, writes: 
“Unitarian Advance would be much faster if 
the Unitarian clergy would realize that we 
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TOWARD MORAL AND SPIRITUAL UNITY 


SOME TWENTY YEARS ago one of the then recent alumni of 
Harvard Divinity School—as a matter of actual fact it was 
James Luther Adams—came to me and said that he and a 
group of his fellow alumni in the vicinity were proposing 
to meet regularly throughout the winter to discuss some 
theological problem, and he wanted to know whether I had 
a subject to suggest. I said, yes; that I thought the time 
had come for a thoughtful reconsideration of the doctrine 
of man. What sort of a creature is the normal human be- 
ing? Calvinism had disparaged human nature. The liberal- 
ism of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries had 
given the human animal a vote of confidence which, in the 
light of recent history, seems to have been in advance of 
the fact. He seemed interested in the suggestion. Six months 
afterward we met again and I asked him, “What about your 
discussion group?” He said they had met regularly. “Well,” 
I said, “what did you decide about man?” He replied, “We 
decided that man is a sinner!” 

That little companionship has been in existence, as “The 
Greenfield Group,” over all the intervening twenty years, 
and their experience has prompted the present number of 
The Christian Register. 

Nothing is more needed in the organized religious life 
of these days than a meditative, cooperative reflection upon 
the moral and spiritual issues of our time, to which such 
groups, in increasing numbers, may address themselves. We 
have had a surfeit of emotional experiences, and of moral 
problems so imperative that they seem at times all but in- 
soluble. On the first page of his historic Autobiography 
Father George Tyrrell says, “We spend our whole life in 
storing up food, and never have leisure to lie down quietly 
with the cows in the field and ruminate, bit by bit, what 
we have swallowed so hastily.” If this was true forty years 
ago, how doubly true it is today when we have “supp’d full 
of horrors” that are still morally indigestible. 

The Protestant minister stands in the prophetic succes- 
sion. The prophet is a solitary individual who professes to 
speak with immediate and divine inspiration upon the 
troubled issues of his own time. Yet Saint Paul, who laid 
claim to this right and duty, did not hesitate to distinguish 
between such of his utterances as he felt to be “the word 
of the Lord,” and those which were merely the expression 
of a tentative personal opinion. 

Very few of us who stand in Protestant pulpits today 
are assured in advance that our sermons on the highly con- 
troversial matters of the state, money, sex, war and the like 
are divinely inspired. Yet we cannot leave these issues 
studiously avoided, since they are the areas in which Chris- 

tian character is made and unmade in the modern world. 


Our pulpits are not hermits’ caves in the desert, nor can we 
pretend, with Amos, that we are going up to prophesy 
against the existing order, only to retreat once more to the 
desert. We are part and parcel of the situation to which 
we speak. 


Personally, I have become increasingly persuaded in re- 
cent years that the prophetic conception of the ministry, 
and indeed of “the priesthood of all believers,” needs to 
be supplemented by much more candid and patient group. 
thinking than has hitherto been the fashion among us. There 
should be in religious circles today many small groups of 
sincere persons who are willing to think out loud together 
in each others’ presence. Such groups should include both 
ministers and laymen. 


If you have not felt this need of corporate thinking, as 
well as of individual thinking, I suggest that you look up 
Ends and Means by Aldous Huxley and the Study of History 
by Arnold Toynbee, in which there are pertinent discussions 
of the relation of the solitary and prophetic type of indi- 
vidual to the small groups of devoted individuals whose 


“eventual task it is to translate the visions of the prophets into 


achieved social fact. 


This is a costly process. It takes time, which is precious. 
It takes candor, which is hard to achieve. It takes charity 
of mind, which is a rare and mature grace. : Far too many 
of our ecclesiastical gatherings are simply a flocking together 
of birds of a feather, who meet only to congratulate them- 
selves on the doctrinal finality and the moral beauty of their 
particular forms of ecclesiastical and ethical dogmas. Noth- 
ing is accomplished on such occasions, save a lamentable 
increase of self-righteousness, which is, as I understand it, 
“the sin against the Holy Spirit.” 


This number of The Register, more than a series of- 
articles by several individuals, is the kind of effort I believe 
is needed because it represents group thought which has 
issued in group writing. Nothing could be better for your 
Fellowship or for the total cause of religion. It is no secret 
that there are differences of opinion and conviction within 
your fellowship. That may well be your denominational 
distinction and a suggestion as to your corporate duty. Such 
groups, if they are to be organized, should not be party 
cabals. They should represent the antithetical emphases and 
interests of the total body. Only patient, protracted, com- 
munal thinking-out-loud can prepare the way toward that 
moral and spiritual unity which “eager hearts desire,” and 
which our divided and distracted world so sorely needs. 

WILLARD L. SPERRY, 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity School. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


FROM MID-ATLANTIC 


In these days, when a minister can preach in his own 
pulpit in Massachusetts on a Sunday morning and land in 
Athens early on Tuesday afternoon, a seven-day voyage 
from New York to Southampton seems leisurely indeed; but 
there are still advantages in the slower modes of travel. I 
am told that the ship is in constant touch by telephone with 


both sides of the ocean, but I have yet to hear the insistent - 


ring of a telephone bell and I haven’t the slightest desire to 
talk to anyone in either London or Boston. Quiet and leisure 
are too precious and too rare to be lightly set aside. Mid- 
Atlantic still has something of its traditional charm, for 
which it is difficult to be too grateful. 


Quiet and leisure bring a chance for perspective, which ’ 


- is the rarest of all commodities in our modern world. On 
the very first evening out, while the lights of Long Island 
were slowly fading into the darkness and Venus hung like 
an Olympian fire-fly over the invisible continent, the sense 
of blessed aloofness that is the prelude to perspective began 
to take possession of my mind; and all sorts of tangles and 
troubles started to make a quiet exit—folding their tents 
like the Arabs of the poem, who, I suspect, are quite unlike 
the Arabs of the desert. 


And now, half-way across, the outline of what really 


matters—as contrasted with what clamors loudest for at- 
tention—begins to take form. I can sit quietly and watch 
the process, letting the distinction between essentials and 
non-essentials grow gradually clearer, and then the even 
more difficult and puzzling distinction between what is es- 
sential and what is important. 


What of the Future? 

This slowly emerging sense of perspective faces both 
backward and forward. It applies to the events of recent 
months and to those of the months just ahead. It cuts 
through the fogs of the past and throws a beam of pene- 
trating light into the mists of the future. It helps to show 
how far we have come and whether we are now headed in 
the right direction. It enables us to decide how far off our 
course we have been, and how quickly we can get back to it. 
We may not be satisfied with what it reveals to us concern- 
ing the record, but it gives us fresh confidence as to what 
we can do next. 

Specifically, I have, of course, been thinking about our 
Unitarian fellowship, and trying to get it into a reasonable 
and trustworthy perspective. Just how important are the 
accomplishments of recent years? Just how seriously should 
we take the varied chorus of criticism that gives such de- 
light to some of those who produce it? Are we really in 
a bad way? Is there real danger that our denomination 
may be “handed over” to some one group—radical, re- 
actionary, or ridiculous? Just how much weight should we 
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give to that trinity of labels we hear so much about—human- 
ism, naturalism, secularism? Will this year’s Anniversary 
Week bring us to a “show down” between the pro’s and the 
anti’s—and on which of a half dozen issues will the show 
down be called? 


Sound Common Sense 

Well, from mid-Atlantic it all looks much less alarming 
than the sound and fury of our present epidemic of con- 
troversy would seem to indicate. Right in the thick of things 
it is easy to forget certain stabilizing and sanifying forces 
that don’t go out of business because we happen to overlook 
them. We can count on these forces to see us through, pro- 
vided we don’t deliberately reject them. What we Unitarians 
chiefly need at the moment is faith in ourselves and our tradi- 
tion—faith that is amply justified by the record and 
equally adequate for any future, however uncertain. We 
would do well to remind ourselves of the true nature of our 
faith and our fellowship. 


To begin with, we are a. people with a lot of common 
sense. Outsiders may think of us as extremists—or even as 
“crackpots’—but we know better. We have a long history 
of steadiness under fire, of quiet competence in the face of 
difficulties, of ordered thinking in times of panic. Ours is 
a, tradition of sound, practical, somewhat hard-headed good 
sense. At times this habit of ours is irritating to the more 
venturesome souls in our midst, who grow impatient with 
our slowness and rebel against what they consider our com- 
placency; but that testimony is reassuring in a day of gen- 
eral unrest and instability. Unless we deliberately cast loose 
from our own tried and tested tradition,.we can rely upon 
our own common sense with a lot of confidence. ) 


Stubborn Loyalty 

Then there is a second element in our Unitarian tradi- 
tion that has always been combined with our common sense 
—namely, our rather grim refusal to surrender the middle 
ground. We just don’t give up—either the ship, or the flag, 
or our faith in the practical possibility of steady progress. 
Call it stubbornness, if you like. I prefer to call it character, 
but names don’t matter. Whatever it is, it is rooted and 
grounded in religion, and it flowers in idealism of a prac- 
tical but sometimes beautiful variety. It gives cutting edge 
to our proposals for a better social order, and it ribs our 
purposes with steel. It knows when to take a stand, and it 
is one of the things that cannot be shaken.. 

Uniting upon these things, relying upon their durable 
quality, what do we care if others misunderstand, or misin- 
terpret? Our fellowship is sound in faith. We propose to 


’ show that faith by our works. 


F. M. E. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


note: All reviews this month are of books that have been required reading for members of the 


Greenfield Group. 


THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, by Ernst 
Troeltsch. Translated by Olive Wyon. 
London, New York and Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Macmillan Co. and The Free Press, 
Inc., 1948. 2 vols. Reprint. 


The appearance in 1948 of this re- 
print of Ernst Troeltsch’s masterpiece 
is an event of more than merely acad- 
emic significance. It is now thirty-six 
years since this monumental work by 
one of the outstanding liberal theolo- 
gians and historians of qur time was 
first published in Germany, and seven- 
teen years since it first appeared in Miss 
Wyon’s admirable English translation. 


In 1911 when the author completed 
the work, theological liberalism was en- 
joying a popularity that has now waned 
on the continent of Europe and _ that 
has been perceptibly qualified in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. Even before 
Troeltsch’s untimely death in 1923, 
the tide of theological opinion was 
turning against religious liberalism. Fre- 
quently the charge was made _ that 
Troeltsch had himself revealed the 
“bankruptcy” of his liberalism: he had 
shown little personal concern for church 
life, his interests were more philosophi- 
cal than “Christian” (in the opinion of 
the exponents of the anti-humanist Neo- 
Reformation theology), and his opti- 
mistic cultural philosophy seemed un- 
able to cope with the social and political 
crises of a postwar period. 


But in the United States Troeltsch is 
read as much today as before. Indeed, 
the sense of his importance has in- 
creased, partially because of the grow- 
ing familiarity here with the writings of 
his colleague at Heidelberg, the distin- 
guished sociologist Max Weber. (The 
two men had a common interest in the 
relations between religion and culture, 


and especially in the relations between 


Protestantism and capitalism.) The 
sense of Troeltsch’s importance has in- 
creased also because of the intensified 
demand, in a time of turmoil and reac- 
tion, for a deepened awareness of the 


meaning and the present relevance of 
the Protestant-Christian Ethos. In the 


future, theological students in Germany 


will again study Troeltsch, that is, if 
the present drive toward authoritarian 


‘Liberal education for liberals 


orthodoxy is not to be the last phase of 
Christianity in continental Europe. 

It is true that recent scholarship has 
called in question some of Troeltsch’s 
interpretations of the history of Chris- 
tian ethics. He has probably overem- 
phasized the role of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition as the vehicle mediating 
between Graeco-Roman culture and the 
Germanic spirit, the latter being viewed 
as the more vital for modern life. He 
has also partially misconceived the char- 
acter of the early Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, overstressing its continuity with 
medievalism, overlooking its own 
unique inner content and dynamic, and 
consequently (with considerable justifi- 
cation) finding the main breach with 
the Middle Ages in the social activism 
of Calvinism; in the Left Wing of the 


Reformation and in the Enlightenment. 


Here the researches of Karl Holl 
have been of special importance, for 
they have in a new way disclosed in 
Reformation thought a theonomous in- 
terpretation of freedom of conscience 
and of the secular community, spheres 
that were given an increasingly autono- 
mous and secularist sanction by the 
Renaissance and the Enlightenment. It 
should be noted, however, that in his 
last book (published posthumously) 
Troeltsch moved in the direction of a 
fresher understanding of theonomy and 
of the doctrine of justification than is 
exhibited by many of his critics. An- 
other reason for the criticism of Troel- 
tsch is the inadequacy of his conception 
of the development of Christian doc- 
trines of natural law, a conception to 
which he rightly gave prominence in 
his interpretation of the medieval and 
modern evolution of Christian ethics. 
But perhaps as important as any of the 
reasons for criticism of Troeltsch in cer- 
tain quarters is the fact that he did not 
go much beyond negative criticism of 
democracy and capitalism, and the de- 
mand for “new ideas.” 


But these and similar criticisms of 
Troeltsch cannot dim his greatness or 
impede his continuing influence. This 
greatness and this continuing influence 
are due not alone to his massive schol- 
arship and his delicate sensitivity to in- 
tellectual and social forces (abundantly 
evident in this history of Early and 


‘Medieval Christian ethics, and of what 


“The Greenfield Group’s articles? You 


find them difficult? Madam, they are 
transparently clear. The authors say 
plainly they have given a conspectus 
of discursive contiguities axiologically 
descriptive of. the historic integuments 
extrapolated from the noncendantalist 
configurations unitively undergirded and 
inverted indeterminately in the tram- 
mels of a comparative rapprochement 
strengthened by induction currents dif- 
ferentiating resurgenily in a dialectical 
tension adventitiously blended in the os- 
mosis of planetary interpenetration with 
esoteric presuppositions assimilable in a 
conflated conceptual nexus.” 


nots; Every term in the janitor’s conversa- 
tion appeared in the original draft of one of 
the papers submitted for group discussion at 
Senexet, Conn. 


he called the Old and the New Protes- 
tantism). 1 His dogged insistence upon 
the need for new ways of thinking 
about religion and ethics and upon the 
need for constant tension between a 
Christian universalism of love and rad- 
ical individualism, between philosophy 
and theology, between law and grace, 
between the sense of immanence and the 
sense of transcendence, between the in- 
ner life and the world of objective spirit, 
between spiritual renewal and tradition, 
between the religious and the secular, be- 


1 For a succinct summary of Troeltsch’s in- 


‘terpretation of the character of the Christian 


Ethos and of the main lines of development 
in the history of Christian ethics, see, the 
essay by the late Francis A. Christie (of The 
Meadville Theological School), “Spiritual 
Values in the Work of Ernst Troeltsch,” in 
Stuart A. Rice (ed.), Methods in Social 
Science, Chicago, 1931, pp. 415-238. In a letter 
(January 7, 1938) to the present reviewer, 
Dr. Christie, speaking of the too great brevity 
of his essay, concluded by writing, “It is dif- 
ficult to distil Niagara Falls.” Within the 
limits of the present notice, the writer has not 
attempted to set forth Troeltsch’s guiding 
theses. That would require the distilling of a 
distillation. 
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tween religion and culture, between re- 
ligion and science—all of these motives 
make his writings an enduring source of 
challenge. Protestantism (and especial- 
ly German Lutheranism — Troeltsch 
calls it a subservient “Prussian reli- 
gion”) has yet to meet his demand for a 
more energetic political action and for 
a basic revision of its social ethic. 
Troeltsch showed that he took seriously 
his own criticisms of Lutheran aloofness 
to the demands of social responsibility, 
for he undertook the duties of citizen- 
ship by accepting official and parlia- 
mentary positions. 


Another important theoretical influ- 
ence of Troeltsch’s Social Teaching is 
to be found in the area of the sociology 
of religion, where he did much to sup- 
plement the work of Max Weber. Here 
he set himself the task, as Mannheim 
says, “of solving the problem of how 
far the origin, growth and modifica- 
tions of Christianity as well as the ar- 
rest of that growth in modern times were 
sociologically determined,” and of dis- 
covering the reciprocal influence of the 
churches on the other aspects of social 
organization. Like Weber, Troeltsch 
rejected not. only the economic de- 
terminism of the Marxists but also every 
idealistic theory that assumes a belief in 
the immaculate conception of religious 
ideas. For him, religion is sui generis 
and not a mere creation of the environ- 
ment; but it stands in reciprocal rela- 
tion to the developing institutions of 
church, family, state and economic 
order. 


In describing these reciprocal rela- 
tionships in the history of Christian 
ethics Troeltsch has given enduring im- 
petus to the study of the relations be- 
tween the course of religious thought 
and the changing social structures of 
religious groupings. His delineation of 
the church-type, the sect-type and the 
mystical-type of religious association 
represents one of the major contribu- 
tions to the sociology of religion, a dis- 
cipline first established by Weber and 
Troeltsch. Since the publication of 
these Troeltsch volumes, much refine- 
ment has been found necessary in the 
discussion of the dynamics of religious 
association, for example, in the work- 
ing-out of an “ideal type” (not a “de- 
sirable type” but a conceptual tool) 
relevant for the understanding of the 
modern “denomination,” and also in the 
study of the processes of secularization 
and de-secularization. One of the most 
rewarding sections of the present work 
is Troeltsch’s treatment of the multiple 
ancestry of our churches of the congre- 
gational polity. (It is required reading 
for the literate liberal.) Here, too, con- 
siderable refinement upon Troeltsch’s 
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typology must be devised by the sociol- 
ogist of religion. But as to the manner 
of the devising — that must be learned 
from Troeltsch. 

At the time of Troeltsch’s death, the 
Roman Catholic theologian Baron Fried- 
rich von Hiigel, in order to express ap- 
preciation for his accomplishments, ap- 
propriated a phrase from the English 
essayist Richard Steele. “To have known 


him,” he said, “was a- liberal educa-- 


tion.” 


less. 


A religious liberal could say no 


—JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


REASON AS A TOOL 


THE USES OF REASON. By Arthur 
E. Murphy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 


In an era characterized by atomic 
energy and great technological advance- 
ment it seems strange that a need was 
felt for a book defining The Uses of 
Reason. It hardly seems possible that 
the people of those countries which 
helped to develop the scientists and en- 
gineers who, in turn, contributed to the 
development of atomic energy and its 
construction into a manageable unit 
need to be convinced that reason is a 
tool that can be rightly used outside of, 
as well as within, the strictly scientific 
fields of endeavor. 


In this book a professor of philosophy 
has taken upon himself the not incon- 
siderable task of showing how man, 
through the use of the reasoning process, 
can justify and explain his ideas, acts 
and judgments. The book is an answer 
to the twentieth century reaction against 
the use of reason in any area outside 
of the strictly defined scientific field. 


Whereas, in the eighteenth century it 
was naturally assumed that it was ap- 
propriate for a man to look for good 
reasons for what he proposed to do, 
today an appeal to reason is immedi- 
ately suspect and a premium is placed 
upon a lack of scruple about “principle.” 
The book was written in answer to the 
unclear and fuzzy thinking that has 
clouded man’s vision to the extent that 
he no longer is expected by his fellow- 
men to- justify his acts, judgments or 
ideas. Reason and its use as a tool 
to discover reality, its use in making 
value judgments and moral judgments, 
are all adequately covered. Neverthe- 
less the book is written to the particular 
concept of man’s inherent dignity and 
man’s as yet unrealized potentialities. 
“For when we ask what the good of 
democracy is, or what the reason for 
preferring a government that preserves 
the legal right of its citizens to think 
and to worship as they will, to its totali- 


tarian rival, we shall hardly get an an- 
swer that will stand inspection until we 
reach the point of saying that it is a 
good thing to foster the conditions in 
which men are encouraged to make up 
their own minds on essential issues, be- 
cause the kind of people who can and 
will make up their own minds and take 
the responsibility for their own actions 
are the kind of people that we want and 
are determined to be. Nothing that a 
government can offer its citizens—or 
subjects—is in the long run worth as 
much as the character and capacities 
of men who are men enough to judge 
it, and themselves, by the best they 
know and to act as their judgment 
dictates.””! 


. The fact that man must often deal 
with partial or incomplete knowledge 
is frankly admitted but it is pointed out 
whereas incomplete knowledge is never 
the most desirable knowledge it is still 
genuine knowledge and as far as it 
goes can be used as a basis for authori- 
tative belief until more complete knowl- 
edge is available. “Our ignorance of 
the unknown is indeed both vast and 
impressive; but our knowledge of what 
can be known is none the less of quite 
central significance in the rational or- 
dering of our beliefs.”? Admitting that, 
what man knows about himself, about 
his universe and about his fellowmen 
shouldn’t stop man’s use of his rational 
capacity. Beginning with the knowledge 
he has and using the rational process 
he can make decisions that will work 
for the accomplishment of social ends 
which are considered good by so- 
ciety. What is being sought is a society 
made up of individuals who are willing 
to trust their reason and the rational 
process so that they can blend their in- 
dividual conclusions into a cooperative 
reason that will have practical ap- 
plication. 

Speaking to this question of clarity 
of thought, adherence to the rational 
process, Professor Murphy has written: 
“Tf the disciples of ‘Transcendence’ pro- 
ceed to make a virtue of incomprehen- 
sibility and incoherence, they will have 
attacked something that we can speak 
about and do know to be valid—the ra- 
tional cogency of ordered and tested 
thought. To such an attack it is our 
duty as ‘simple moralists’ to reply as 
justly as we can.” 

The author hopes that the skeptics of 
the present age will go beyond the de- 
structive skeptics of Galileo’s day. The 
latter group didn’t refuse to acknowl- 
edge that which they saw through the 


1 “The Uses of Reason” p. 123 

* Ibid p. 93 - 94 

5 “Religious Liberals Reply” p. 38 
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telescope but they absolutely refused to 
interpret that which they saw as he 
(Galileo) did and attributed that which 
they saw to a defect in the instrument! 
Today’s skeptics have conscientiously 
tried to show the irrationality of human 
affairs and they have often succeeded. 


However, they must be shown that hu- 


man affairs may be shown to be just as 
irrational as one pleases if one insists 
upon treating them in an irrational 
fashion. But the results of such treat- 
ment is less an evidence of the incurable 
irrationality of the subject-matter than 
of the analyst who insists upon so arbi- 
trary a procedure. 

—PAUL FRANKLIN BLISS, 


‘HIGH WATER MARK’ 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST. 
By F. S. C. Northrop. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $6. 


The impact of this book by a profes- 
sor of philosophy at Yale University 
has been increasing since its publication 
two years ago. Between its covers will 
be found material such as the descrip- 
tion of the culture of Mexico that will 

. appeal to the average lay reader. But 
it is also packed with material and with 
terms that will be comprehensible only 
to the person who has been trained in 
technical philosophy. The great draw- 
back of the book is in a large measure 
its philosophical language. Yet in no 
sense can this be said to detract from 
the importance of the book nor the 
purpose for which it was written. After 
all, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
might be criticized for the same reason. 


The book is well named, for the 
search of the author is just exactly what 
he says, to find some meeting ground 
between East and West. To find this 
meeting ground he proceeds to make a 
study of the cultures of various civiliza- 


- tions both in the Western world and in 


the Orient. From a study of the rich 
culture of Mexico he moves to a study 
of the free culture of the United States; 
thence to the unique elements of British 
democracy. This is followed by a study 
of German idealism, Russian Commu- 
nism and the relationship of Roman 
Catholic culture with Greek science. 
After a summary of Western civiliza- 
tion, Professor Northrop moves on to 
the Oriental world where he considers 
in turn the traditional cultures of the 
Orient, a study of contemporary India, 
Japan and China, and then discusses 
the meaning of Eastern civilization. 

But the main contribution of the book, 
aside from a very realistic and prac- 
tical consideration of the various cul- 
tures which are described in detail, is 


“T enjoyed your letter in the last Open 


Forum.” 


contained in the last few chapters in 
which the author attempts to make a 
resolution of the basic philosophical dif- 
ficulties between the East and the West. 
He. does this by presenting a rather 
unique point of view (to Western think- 
ing) of the problem of knowledge 
(epistemology) in which he shows that 
a reconcilation can be found by com- 
bining what he calls the traditional three 
termed relation of appearance into a 
two termed epistemic correlation. This 
new way of viewing things makes it 
possible to incorporate the traditional 
Western view of knowledge with the 
Oriental sense of the indeterminate 
aesthetic continuum. This chapter on 
the relation between the aesthetic and 
the theoretic components titled “The 
Solution of the Basic Problems” should 
be read by anyone who is interested in 
this meeting of minds from different 
cultures. 


Another very pertinent suggestion 
made by Northrop which has a great 
deal to do with the concerns of religion, 
and for which he has been criticized 
very much, is his conviction that a meet- 
ing of minds is possible only if deter- 
minate ideas of God are abandoned. 
The indeterminate ideas of God of the 
Orient in which God is conceived in 
rather vague and indefinite terms con- 
trast with the rather typical idea of the 
Western theist coming out of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition that God has attri- 
butes of justice, truth, love, etc. This 
idea alone merits a reading of the book, 
although I find. it hard to discover 
whether these indeterminate ideas of 
God apply to the actual nature of God 
or whether they apply only to the in- 
determinate nature of the limited human 


knowledge of God. 


Needless to say, this is not a study 
that can be breezed through in an eve- 
ning’s reading. This is a book that will 
take reading and re-reading and a care- 
ful study of each particular section. 


It seems to me that Northrop makes 
a very good analysis of the philosophi- 
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cal basis of Western culture. But it 
strikes me that his analysis of Oriental 
culture is one of the finest contribu- 
tions of the book. He has a basic un- 
derstanding of the Orient and a facility 
for analysis that is too often lacking in 
books of philosophers schooled only in 
the Western point of view. The chap- 
ter on “The Traditional Culture of the 
Orient” is a high water mark in the 
analysis of culture. 


Some people may feel that Professor 
Northrop has tried to encompass too 
much territory in spreading his interest 
over the whole world. No man can 
possibly be an expert in all these fields. 
However, Northrop has made a most 
needed emphasis of synthesis as well as 
analysis. In this age of specialization 
when the fields of knowledge are be- 
coming more finely divided every day 
and as a result the attempts at unifica- 
tion of knowledge become more difficult 
—yet even more necessary—this author 
has taken a courageous step forward. 
Our world has learned now that the in- 
tellectual isolation of any section of the 
world is a myth that cannot be substan- 
tiated in our modern world. Northrop 
has made an attempt to synthesize mod- 
ern knowledge which is most fruitful. 
And even if some may discover that 
they cannot agree with the conclusions — 
of this writer, they cannot help but 
recognize the fact that he has made a 
serious and provocative attempt to ac- 
complish a much needed task. 

—WALTER DONALD KRING. 


PROPHETIC INSIGHT 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN AN AGE OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Karl Mann- 


heim. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. Translated by Edward Shils. 
$3.50. 


In this book the author has provided 
the beginner in the area of the total 
concepts of sociology, as well as the 
seasoned antagonist of the “irrational,” 
a most useful tool. Many readers will 
find difficulty in accepting the inclusive 
treatment (in which economics, psychol- 
ogy and sociology are lumped together), 
and the broadening concepts of the 
sociologist scholar. The liberal cannot 
pretend to effectiveness of leadership in 
his community until he has mastered 
the disciplines in this short presenta- 
tion of the problem of modern man 
seeking escape from his obsolescence. 


Published several years ago, the book 
presents the background of current ten- 
sions in a manner suggestive of 
prophetic insight. The current cliche 
“who plans the planners?” is illumi- 
nated in floodlight proportions in a 
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serious treatment of the scope, meaning 
and obstacles to better methods of plan- 
ning. The hope of democratic plan- 
ning is realistically examined and its 
base enemies clearly portrayed. 


One will find an interesting correla- 
tion between Toynbee’s “Withdrawal 
and Return” of creative minorities in 
ancient civilizations, and. Mannheim’s 
examination of the dynamics of the 
liberal society, particularly the function 
of secret organizations peopled by spe- 
cially gifted intellects. The book ap- 
peared first in German and was made 
up from several separate papers over the 
ten years before the 1939 explosion. 
The author expresses the hope that the 
book will thus gain in perspective on 
the problem of reconstruction raised by 


World War Two. 


His analysis of the breakdown of 
European society and the rise of dicta- 
tors as a part of the structure of 
society is a compelling lesson. Ameri- 
cans must feel uncomfortable in the 
similarities existent in the United States 
as we follow in the footsteps of Eu- 
ropean incompetence in dealing with 
the problem of the reconstruction of 
society. He assays the mentality and 
structural process of the Continental 
mind so thoroughly that one is 
prompted to recommend the volume to 
occupation troops for required reading. 


Edward Shils, translator of the edi- 
tion into English, speaks of the book as 
“heavy in the language of social 
science.” Since the author has “encom- 
passed a reappraisal of the great voices 
of Western Europe in relation to the 
goals of enlightenment, freedom, mate- 
rial well-being and peace, the methods of 
man, empirical science, rational infer- 
ence and the problems of reconstruc- 
tion,” the possibility of a light treatment 
has been eliminated. Here is a tool for 
the student of contemporary society 
seeking the gateway to the new world 
and the new man. 


The “irrationality” or failure of men 
in a democracy to do something about 
the breakdown of the capitalist order 
in western civilization is found in the 
frustration of the freedom impulse of 
modern mass society by the “trained 
incapacity” of the all powerful elite. 
The breakdown of society is to be seen 
in the continued concentration of power 
in fewer and fewer hands. 

Hope is renewed in the possibility of 
releasing man’s creative impulse for 
freedom, yet the hope is chastened by 
the “problem of transforming man.” He 
suggests that a complete change in en- 
vironment may be necessary. 

For the liberal disappointed in the 
blind vision of Toynbee’s absolutism, 
here is a refreshing approach by an 
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“This is what the Supreme Court deci- 
sion means to us.” 


able contributor to the greater liberal- 
ism. Mannheim exercises what he calls 
“a specific type of scientific imagina- 
tion” in drawing together key facts. This 


he does in presenting the problem and — 


the necessity of planning a better -so- 
ciety. His work has found acceptance 
by both left wing socialist and conserva- 
tive English leaders, and as one might 
suspect is, therefore, broadly general in 
treatment. The work can not be disre- 
garded, for while it does not provide 
the much wanted blueprints for demo- 
cratic planning, it does clear the way 
to the heart of man’s modern predica- 
ment. The way out is rather implicit. 
Since planning is necessary, only plan- 
ning under democratic socialism can 
successfully combat the other alterna- 
tive, fascism. 


The seventy odd pages of bibliogra- 
phy in the back of the book will be 


helpful to those given to study. It covers 


the meaning of planning, and social 
techniques in reconstruction as related 
to: public opinion, the military, law and 
property, influencing behavior, educa- 
tion, and the problems and principles 
of reconstruction. 


One may well ask why this book is 
called up for review, and the answer is 
this: it reaches deep into the problem 
of freedom and planning with a thor- 
ough grasp of the economic, political, 
psychological and social factors of mod- 
ern society. 

—ROBERT HENRY HOLMES. 


‘AND FIGHT TO 
MAKE MEN FREE’ 


FREEDOM: ITS MEANING. Planned 
and edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$4. 


“To believe in freedom for oneself 
is hardly one of the major virtues,” says 
John Macmurray. Many Americans 
would seem over long periods of time 
to base their lives on this minor virtue 
alone, belief in freedom for themselves 
singly. To believe in maximum possible 
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freedom for some particular activity 
such as “business” is much more com- 
mon. To believe in the maximum pos- 
sible freedom for everyone is a great 
step forward; and in religion there are 
still higher values. 


In 1948 it is more crucial to have 
our beliefs firmly established and grow- 
ing than it was in 1940 when the forty- 
one truly great men of this collection 
wrote. Their names are enough to make 
this required reading. Now Whitehead, 
Birkhoff, Brandeis and William Lyon 
Phelps are gone; and time has done 
many things to Albert Einstein and 
Henry Wallace and J. B. S. Haldane. 
So the better are the reasons for diving 
into this subject, so difficult yet so near 
our hearts. Dive in at your favorite 
author’s work or at your favorite sub- 
ject, whether it be civil liberties or free- 
dom for science or “Freedom in ‘the 
Personal Nexus.” From your diving-in 
point it is to be hoped you will swim 
about freely; for there is a great deal 
to be learned whether in Stefansson’s 
opinions that there is more freedom in 
the lowest cultures, like the Eskimos’, 
or in Birkoff’s analogies with the ma- 
terials of mathematics and the sciences. 


In the first section “Freedom Invades 
History” we are watching freedom re- 
discovered, if you can agree with Stef- 
ansson in a later essay that man in- 
vented not liberty, but the infringement 
of liberty. Here are ten essays with 
the greatest diversity—from the rather 
superficial treatment of “Freedom in 
America” by James Truslow Adams 
(who does nevertheless conclude that 
it’s a religious question) to Whitehead’s 
broad thesis that, although economic 
organization is the present massive prob- 
lem of human relationships, the deeper 
one is the reconcilation of freedom with 
the compulsion of the truth. 


Perhaps the most important essay is 
Paul Tillich’s “Freedom in the Period 
of Transformation.” What is the trans- 
formation? Constitutional guarantees 
of freedom having broken down, his- 
tory is carrying forward some long 
transformation to forms of freedom yet 
unknown. Here we have this impor- 
tant conclusion that: 


“Freedom of self fulfilling creativity 
in the period of transformation can 
be saved only through anticipating 
creativity; and is a happiness of 
anticipation without which the life 
of the masses would be utterly 
meaningless and desperate,” 


a happiness such as for those who 
struggled in the socialist movements of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


In the second division on “Freedom. 
For the Mind” three scientists, Millikan, — 
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onklin and Birkhoff, are joined with 
two educators, Johnson and Kingdon. 
For the general reader the two latters’ 
essays will be the most interesting, es- 
regarding the constitution 
adopted by a graduate faculty in the 
New School for Social Research, and 
Kingdon’s questions, “Are individual 
men capable of identifying themselves 
with the whole race of mankind in the 
common quest for life? Is mankind 
able to develop institutions capable of 
supporting the new world structure of 
experience?” 


“Freedom in the Body Politic” brings 
together seven authors as diverse as 
Bertrand Russell, Gaetano - Salvemini 
and Louis Brandeis. Robert Mclver 
gives us the pithy quotation “the parti- 
sans of every cause have redefined the 
term ‘liberty.’ They redefine it, identi- 
fying it with their particular cause, and 
still they appeal to the emotions gener- 
ated by the universal meaning.” Charles 
A. Beard gives us “those, then, who be- 
lieve in freedom as restraints or arbi- 


trary power and as a good in itself may. 


take courage. The very stars may not 
be marshalled on their side, but undying 
forces of humanity march with them.” 
The economists, important as their con- 
tribution should be, are represented by 
just one writer—John M. Clark. Per- 
haps his half dozen pages on “The 
choice: how important is business lib- 
erty” will be the point where interest 
is focussed for many readers. Fine! If 
from there they will dig deeper into 
this good book. 


For this reviewer with his scientific 
background, by far the most important 
section is the fourth, “Cultural Patterns 
for Freedom,’ where Dewey, Boas, 
Einstein, Stefansson, Gerard, Phelps, 
Wallace and Haldane are assembled to 
write on subjects from “Liberty Among 
Primitive People” to “The Genetic Basis 
for Democracy and Freedom.” Boas 
tells us that primitive people, at least 
his Eskimo friends, feel absolutely free, 
and rarely come into conflict with cus- 
tom. What is unique about civilized 
societies is the concept of freedom and 
the conscious cultivation of it. 


To me the essays by Gerard on “Or- 
ganic Freedom” and by Haldane on “A 
Comparative Study of Freedom” are 
the most helpful in the whole book. 
Gerard teaches us that the main bio- 
logical truth is cooperation; whether in 
a cell, an organism or what he calls an 
epi-organism (which may be a church 
or the United Nations). Organic free- 

dom is something very different from 
our ordinary conception of freedom for 
every person’s needs of the moment. 
The pithy conclusion is that as man 
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“Let’s all co-author an article for The 
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develops in organic freedom “He will 
find himself more subject, and less 
slave.” Haldane compares freedom all 
over the globe as regards movement, 
consumption, production and formation 
of capital, ideas and political institu- 
tions. The conclusion of it all is that 
the “comparison can do a great deal 
to increase the respect between differ- 
ent nations, many of which, if far from 
ideal, have at least something to teach 
others in this important matter.” 


In the fifth group, “The Essence of 
Freedom,” the most diverse people are 
assembled such as P. W. Bridgman, the 
physicist, and Jacques Maritain, the 
Catholic humanist philosopher. If you 
like your thinking dramatized you will 
enjoy Max Werthheimer’s “Story of 
Three Days”: days successively with a 
sociologist, a philosopher and then alone 
with his thoughts. 


To many by far the most significant 
of these five essays is Morris’ “The 
Mechanism of Freedom.” His thesis is 
this: “the more successful science is in 
isolating mechanisms the more it ad- 
vances the cause of freedom.” But this 
is supplemented with the thesis that the 
moral life is a freeing mechanism too. 
The more democratic we get, the more 
moral insight and experience we have, 
the more we can trust men to get free 
and to develop. 


In the epilogue Herbert Schneider 
considers the prime question growing 
out of the whole to be “Can a culture 
be structurally free?” He discusses 
freedom as crosscutting the divisions of 
the book: considering freedom as inde- 
pendence, as power (to become free), 
organic unity, choice, pursuit of hap- 
piness and as specific liberties or rights. 


The epilogue is useful, but much more 
useful is the opportunity in a group to 
discuss the relations of all these parts. 
The Greenfield Group of Ministers did 
this in its November 1946 retreat and 
produced some propositions of agree- 
ment. They concluded that there are 
areas in personality and society today 
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where liberal religion must fight strenu- 
ously to make men free; and that there 
are many groups in America trying to 
establish a “corner” on liberty. In the 
words of Stefansson, “in the highest 
cultures you are watching a group of 
prestidigitators; for now you see liberty 
and now you don’t.” Let everyone read 
this book—at least in parts—so that 
we may see more liberty. 


—LESTER CLARK LEWIS. 


FLIGHT INTO SLAVERY 
ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM, By Erich 


Fromm. New York and Toronto: Rine- 
hart and Company. $3.00. 


A distinguished psychologist here 
gives us a helpful diagnosis of the mod- 
ern diseases of totalitarianism with spe- 
cial reference to Fascism and Nazism, 
on the one hand, and slavery to public 
opinion on the other. 


He finds two closely associated causes 
of these social evils. The primary cause 
he thinks is economic—the historical 
changes in our social-economic system 
which have freed us from external 
tyrannies of church and state. But the 
growth of capitalism and democracy in- 
troduced another cause, a psychological 
one. They cut men loose from old ties 
which had given a sense of security, 
making them feel lonely and afraid, like 
a child driven from home to fend for 
himself. To escape this new, terrifying 
freedom, people since the Reformation 
(and especially in the last generation) 
have fled to some form of dictatorship, 
political, religious, economic or psycho- 
logical. Thus in the democracies most 
of us struggle to escape from our sense 
of weakness and isolation by trying to 
“live up to the Joneses” in one form or 
another. We accept the materialistic 
standards of the day without learning to 
live spontaneously in love and work. 


The chapter on “Freedom During the 
Reformation” -is strong medicine for 
the Protestant. The rising capitalism, 
while it made for the increased inde- 
pendence and initiative of the middle 
class, “brought isolation and personal 
insignificance more than strength and 
confidence.” Protestantism expressed 
these feelings of powerlessness and re- 
sentment against the wealthy and the 
Roman hierarchy. Luther and Calvin 
were authoritarians by nature. They 
hated weakness’ in themselves and in 
others. They worshiped a - tyrannical 
God, tolerated injustice in the state and 
hated all rebels. Their doctrines paved 
the way for capitalism and for more 
recent tyranny. Dr. Fromm admits that 
Protestantism and capitalism did much 
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to strengthen the individual, but more 
to weaken him. Protestantism “de- 
stroyed the confidence in God’s uncon- 
ditional love; it taught man to despise 
and distrust himself and others; it 
made him a tool instead of an end; it 
capitulated before secular power.” It 
helped to produce the “social character” 
which was ready for Fascist and Nazi 
dictatorship. 

This book is mostly an analysis of the 
totalitarian flight from freedom as 
shown by a study of the behavior of 
large classes of people. It only suggests 
a solution, making the reader hope that 
the talented author will write another 
book to point the way out more fully. 
But Dr. Fromm does make it clear that 
the remedy is not less freedom, but 
more. We must somehow add positive 
freedom to negative freedom. Man has 
it in him to “relate himself spontan- 
eously to the world in love and work, 
in the genuine expression of his emo- 
tional, sensuous and intellectual capaci- 
ties; he can thus become one again with 
man, nature and himself, without giv- 
ing up the independence and integrity 
of his individual self.” We need.a love 
which is neither being dissolved in an- 
other nor possessing another, but “love 
as spontaneous affirmation of others.” 
The other component part of spontane- 
ous living is work. “Not work as com- 
pulsive activity in order to escape alone- 
ness, but work as creation in which man 
becomes one with nature in the act of 
creation.” 

Isolation is unbearable. We must have 
a feeling of belonging, of togetherness. 
History shows that this human need 
cannot be met by the totalitarian flight 
from freedom. But history in the mass 
does not show how the need can be met 
satisfactorily. To find the secret of 
happy living one must study the lives 
of happy people. In history the nega- 
tive factors are too heavily weighted by 
human sin and misery to make the study 
of social classes reveal much of positive 
importance. The “social character” 
moulded by material conditions cannot 
save us today. Only the personal char- 
acter that rises through faith and love 
above the general level can leaven the 
whole lump. 

Our author in at least one passage 
gives a clue to a solution of the prob- 
lem of freedom: “Most of us can ob- 
serve,’ he says, “at least moments of 
our own spontaneity which are at the 
same time moments of genuine happi- 
ness. Whether it be the fresh and spon- 
taneous perception of a landscape, or 
the dawning of some truth as the result 
of our thinking, or a sensuous pleasure 
that is not stereotyped, or the welling up 
of love for another person—in these mo- 
ments we all know what a spontaneous 
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act is and may have some vision of 
what human life could be if these experi- 


ences were not such rare and unculti- 


vated occurrences.” 
Other passages in the book suggest 
the sort of changes we need in our edu- 
cation and family life and business or- 
ganization in order to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking, creative expression 
and cooperatively planned production. 
Planning from the top must be blended 
with active participation from below, 
centralization with decentralization. 
The reviewer finds one important ele- 
ment of value lacking in this scholarly 
book, one which we hope will appear 
more strongly in Fromm’s next. In 
speaking of Martin Luther, he seems to 
imply that any “submission” to God is 
harmful, involving a surrender of our 
individual self. Let us grant that sub- 


mission to a tyrannical God is harmful, - 


increasing the authoritarianism of our 
society. But to worship the God of 
Jesus has the opposite effect of promot- 
ing justice, mercy and equality in our 
human relations. Personal devotion to 
such a God empowers a man for crea- 
tive and cooperative work. It fills one 
with thanksgiving and the desire to help 
others. It gives the strength and the 
love with which to help. We grow to 
be like what we adore. In the thought 
of Jesus and of his God—whose love is 
the life of the universe — is a mighty 
power for individual growth in free- 
dom and happiness. This is the one 
kind of submission that lifts and blesses 
everybody. Robert Browning knew, 
when he wrote in his poem “Saul”: 
God is seen God 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, 
in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around 
me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in 
bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing- 
perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, 
I climb to his feet. 
—ARTHUR NEWELL MOORE, 


FACTS, NOT FICTION 


CARTELS: CHALLENGE TO A FREE 
WORLD. By Wendell Berge. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. $3.25. 

As Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, Wendell Berge has had 


opportunity to study the sordid.case his- 
tories of cartels. His book, Cartels: 


_ Challenge to a Free World, leaves no 


question mark after the title or after 
the book. It is a well documented work. 


The national and international power 
exercised by the trusts, monopolies and 
cartels make one gasp. The restrictions 
of trade make one righteously indig- 
nant, and the misuse of our patent sys- 
tem makes one downright mad. Few 
novels will stir your blood as this docu- 
mented non-fiction which makes you 
wish that it were fiction. 


One large manufacturer of flashlight ~ 
lamps deliberately shortened the life of 
the bulbs by more than one-half and 
increased his business about sixty per 
cent. Since reading the account I have 


had occasion to buy several electric 


light bulbs. One burned out as it was 
being tested, one burned out the first 
evening, another the first week and two 
others the first month. Berge’s case 
histories have made me suspicious. How 
much have cartels contributed to the 
high cost of living? 

Another question which comes to 
mind: Is the capitalistic system in such 
a bad way that the only way it can 
preserve itself is to decrease the life and 
efficiency of the products it produces 
and to restrict the development of 
patents and natural resources so that 
improvements and efficiency are not in- 
creased? If such is the case, we are up 
a dead-end street. 


It is often argued that government 
control threatens free enterprise, but one 
comes from this book convinced that 
only government control can preserve 
free enterprise. The case histories in- 
dicate that it is unrestrained capitalism 
which is threatening free enterprise, 
rather than government control. 

One argument for cartels is that 
American firms are dependent upon the 
research of foreign countries. Berge 
points out that in many important in- 
stances foreign firms did not make their 
research available. He answers the argu- 
ment with the suggestion that we in- 
crease our domestic research and that 
we explore the possibilities of an in- 
ternational clearing house for research. 

A second correction suggested is the 
removal, through intergovernmental ac- 
tion, of the waste and misuse of re- 
sources which occur when industries 
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Contemporary Trends in 


Unitarian Thinking 


HORACE F. WESTWOOD and GEORGE H. WILLIAMS 


IN ORDER to ascertain the trends in contemporary thought within the Unitarian 
denomination, some kind of a sampling of opinion must be attempted. Thirty min- 
isters responded to a lengthy questionnaire designed by the authors of this article to 
cover theological, ecclesiastical and social views. An examination of the replies and 
a perusal of the denominational publications of the past year make possible the 


delineation of three types of recurring thought which we shall call “Christocentric 
Unitarian,” “theist” and “humanist.” 


At the outset it should be noted that 
certain convictions are emphasized in 
one way or another by members of all 
three groups of Unitarians. Most im- 
portant among these are the prophetic 


have contended that Christianity is valid 
on the authority of Jesus—either by rea- 
son of the uniqueness of his person as 
the Christ, or by reason of the su- 
periority of his teaching. This group 


conception of history stemming from the 
Old Testament, the repudiation of creeds 
and all forms of idolatry, a positive 
attitude toward nature, a high evalua- 
tion of human personality and a con- 
fidence in the ultimate fulfillment of 
man’s religious aspirations. 

In sketching the three composite “pro- 
files,” the authors quote characteristic 
phrases. They hasten to add that, in 
the realm of thought as in nature, pure 
specimens do not exist. We attempt to 
describe general types within the Uni- 
tarian eee and not individual 
men. 

After Bonetti the three groups our 
task will be to note the areas of agree- 
ment among them and to anticipate the 
most likely regrouping of forces in de- 
nominational thinking. 


Christocentric Unitarian 
From the beginning of the Unitarian 
movement in New England the more 
conservative members of the fellowship 


has always emphasized the historical in 
religion. Indeed, at one period in de- 
nominational history this group took its 
stand on the miracles as the divine cre- 
dentials of its faith and for this reason 
resisted for a season the textual criticism 
of the Bible. The ultimate reality for 
the Christocentric Unitarian is both im- 
manent and transcendent. 

Writes one minister, representative of 
contemporary Unitarian Christianity, “I 
believe in a cosmic God, a personal God 
whom I pray to and a God of history 
who interferes in the affairs of men when 
things get bad.” Whereas the older 
Christian Unitarians usually summed up 
their loyalty to the Christian tradition 
in the “lordship” and later in the nine- 
teenth century simply the “leadership” 
of Jesus, others and particularly the 
younger representatives of the position, 
attach increasing importance to the 
Christ concept. “The spirit of Jesus I 
find inspiring,” says a respondent, “but 
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the life of the man is too shrouded in a 
lack of information to mean much to 


‘me: I prefer to say Christ and mean the 


cluster of eternal values which are im- 
plied as imputed to the man.” “Tf Jesus 
is stripped from his historical context,” 
writes another, “He becomes an unsafe 
euide to life; only as He is seen in the 
light of the full Old Testament, in the 
context of the moral law, of religion fer 
the whole of society, of a philosophy of 
history, is He trustworthy.” 

The historical and communal charac- 
ter of religion of the Christocentric Uni- 
tarian type of churchmanship makes a 
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place for the communion service. There 
is evidence that its observance in some 
churches is no longer a rite perfunctorily 
performed for the sake of an insistent, 
few, but “a great ritual with emotionally 
important connotations at once personal, 
cultural and religious.” One man has 
the feeling that communion ought to be 
celebrated only once a year in commem- 
oration of Jesus’ Last Supper. Not un- 
commonly the communion is interpreted 
as a memorial for the deceased of the 
parish. While the observance of the 
communion service is quite common 
among the Christocentric Unitarians and 
restatements of its significance not in- 
frequent, the service is not a necessary 
hallmark of the Christocentric Unitarian 
position. 

Worship is central for the Christo- 
centric Unitarian. One minister de- 
scribes prayer as “an honest request 
made to a genuine person in terms and 
for things which I am not ashamed of 
in the presence of one whom I respect 
and whose respect I desire, the respect 
being modified on both sides by affec- 
tion.” Another speaks of it quite simply 
as an “effort to open one’s mind to the 
purifying and vitalizing presence of God, 
a function as natural as breathing.” One 
minister acknowledges that prayer may 
be a “dramatic device” but feels that its 
significance is not for that reason simply 
subjective, for he defines prayer as “the 
meeting of the individual and truth.” 
Another, while recognizing private de- 
votions as indispensable, feels that when 
verbalized and formalized they lose 
something of their significance which 
can be best recovered in public devotions 
understood as “a symbol of man’s de- 
sire for complete communication.” This 
same writer goes on to interpret the 
church in society as itself “an active 
symbol of the perfectibility of men and 
the perfectibility of society.” Another 
minister takes particular satisfaction in 
“the voluntary support of a minister” as 
“one of the most glorious and amazing 
facts of our social life.” 

Re-evaluation of the church as an in- 


... The questionnaires ... showed 
no definite parallel between the theo- 
logical position represented by Chris- 
tocentric Unitarianism and _ social- 
political conservatism . . [nor 
among Unitarians of the theological 
right] no greater disposition to sup- 
press domestic communism or to 
flaunt the power of America in hold- 
ing back Soviet Russia than among 
the Unitarians of the theological 
extreme left. 
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stitution is everywhere apparent. One 
minister thinks of the church as a “dual 
fellowship.” It is first of all “a group 
of seekers who are approaching religion 
with the same attitude and with a similar 
point of view” and secondly “within this 
larger group, a smaller group with the 
same point of view united in their aim 
and in their motivation.” 

Another statement from a representa- 
tive of the Christocentric Unitarian posi- 
tion is that the Unitarian church dis- 
charges a “vestibule” function in rela- 
tion to the larger Christian church, in- 
viting into itself as a foyer the un- 
churched but searching souls of our age 
who are as yet unprepared to penetrate 
into the Protestant sanctuary. A writer 
already quoted, while disclaiming for the 
church any unique power of salvation, 
nevertheless sees in the historic church 
“the institution for the continuity 
through the ages of those present and 
emerging eternal values which should 
be preserved, refined and taught.” An- 
other writer speaks of the church at its 
best as “the mediator between man and 
God.” He goes on: “The church should 
be the instrument by which the hearts of 
men are directed to serious consideration 
of significant living, heartened for the 
dragging weight of moral living and dis- 
ciplined to the highest discovered stand- 
ard of human performance by the con- 
frontation of the truth—all this by the 
persuasion of the free spirit.” 

Christocentric Unitarians consider 
themselves to be exclusively Protestant 


or in a few cases, “catholic” in the uni-: 


versal sense. Before the Civil War many 
Unitarians liked to call themselves 
catholic and inclusive, contrasting the 
broad churchmanship of the denomina- 
tion .with the sectarian rivalries that 
marred the Era of Ill Feeling. Today 
their successors characteristically de- 
scribe themselves as “the most consist- 
ently Protestant body.” This phrase 
usually takes as the normative principle 
of Protestantism its alleged individual- 
ism. 


In general it may be said that Christo- 
centric Unitarians today inadequately 
explain the distinctive role of Unitarian- 
ism and the movement’s relation to the 


. main body of Protestantism. Coopera- 


tion with the councils of churches and 
local ministerial associations is usually 
the extent of their suggestions on this 
head. These same Christocentric Uni- 
tarians are emphatic, however, in re- 
sisting what some of them call “the pre- 
tensions,” others the “woolly thinking” 
or “pure drivel” of the theists and some 
humanists in considering Unitarianism 
a world religion. 

Contrary to what might be commonly 
expected, the questionnaires returned in 


this survey showed no definite parallel — 
between the theological posiiion repre- 
sented by Christocentric Unitarianism 
and social-political conservatism. Nor, 
apart from a few well-known proponents 
of a special version of Unitarian Chris-. 
tianity, does there appear to be any 
greater disposition to suppress domestic 
communism or to flaunt the.power of 
America in holding back Soviet Russia 
than among the Unitarians of the theo- 
logical extreme left (the humanists). 
This generalization is based on an analy- 
sis of the questionnaires, and not upon 
a scrutiny of the actual practices of the 
ministers or an examination of their 
week-by-week sermon utterances, or an 
investigation ‘of their participation in 
civic organizations. 

' The Christocentric Unitarians share 
the denominational concern for the pres- 
ervation of the principle of separation 
of church and state, but the reasons ad- 
vanced by the “Christians” and the hu- 
manists occasionally differ. The latter 
are more impressed by the danger of the 
encroachment of Roman Catholicism, 
the Christocentric Unitarians are more 
explicit about their concern that “the 
church should be a constant free critic 
of the state, and should stand on its 


own feet.” 
Theist 

We turn now to the “profile” of the 
middle group of Unitarians whom we 
have styled simply the theists, in the 
original sense of the word—as it was 
first employed in the denomination in 
the nineteenth century to distinguish the 
Free Religionists and World Religionists 
from the Christocentric . Unitarians. 
Philosophically, the term theist, as dis- 
tinguished from deist, signifies a be- 
liever in God as both transcendent and 
immanent; but in the history of the Uni- 
tarian movement the term theist at first 
distinguished the non-Christian or 
“supra-Christian” and then in the twen- 
tieth century became the general term 
for both the world religionists and pres- 
ent day Christocentric Unitarians. : 

The nineteenth century theists, con- 
trasting their position with that of the 
Unitarians who held Christ to be “Lord 
and King,” maintained that Jesus’ teach- 
ing was true but in the measure that it 
conformed to the standards of the ab- 
solute religion which the spiritually and 
morally qualified in all times and climes 
have been able to discern by the faculty 
of the higher reason which the theists, 
grounded in transcendentalism, distin- 
guished from discursive understanding. 

At first by implication and subse- - 
quently by express declaration, the 
theists maintained that behind all world 
religions shimmers the one absolute reli- 
gion. Within each world faith, the free 


mind (that is, reason), when it sloughs 


off the historical and the non-essential, 
will discover that which unites mankind 
in world religion. The theists, it should 
be borne in mind, originally intended 


_ this espousal of theism to be understood 


as a transcending of Christianity. In 
styling themselves theists, they meant to 
indicate that they had freed themselves 
from the historic trappings of* Chris- 
tianity, salvaging however, the cherished 
belief in God and immortality. 


For the theists in the nineteenth cen- 
tury the church was a “fellowship” in 
which the ferment of diverse convictions 
was considered the temporary froth 
caused by the transcendental alchemy 
removing the historical tarnish from the 
solid and shining absolute religion. Only 
as the process of cleansing has seemed 
unduly prolonged and the amount of 
froth uncommonly copious, has it oc- 
curred to some theists that the acids of 
reason might be eating away at reli- 
gion itself. 


The contemporary representatives of 
theism may be further broken down into 
empirical theists, naturalistic — theists, 
deists, pantheists, mystics and those who 
are “mild.” indifferent or conventional 
in their theism. The present writers 
agree with other authors in this series 
in classifying these positions in two main 
groups: those for whom “the idea of 
God does not appear very important 
in their thinking,” and those for whom 
“an idea of God is essential” in the 
confidence that “human values have 
some backing.” Two of our colleagues 
find that in general neither class within 
what we should simply call the middle 
group holds to a personal idea of God. 
We should say, rather, that typical 
“personalism” is to be found here and 
there among theists. 


Representative of the ideas of God 
prevailing in the middle group is the 
belief in God as “the Power of which 
the universe, including man, is the ex- 
pression,” “the Given,” “the Principle of 
Unity sustaining the Whole,” “the power 
not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,” or “the creative power of faith 
which, being in man, must also be 
active in the rest of the universe, since 
man is inside the whole evolutionary 
process and therefore a key to the real- 
ity behind it.” Needless to say, Jesus 
holds no uniquely authoritative place in 
the thinking of the theists. As “the 
greatest Jewish prophet,” “a great moral 
teacher,” he is placed in the hall of reli- 
gious fame along with the founders and 
sages of other religions. It seems to be 
a hallmark of the middle group to think 
of Unitarianism as distinct from Prot- 
estantism, and, characteristically, as po- 
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Needless to say, Jesus holds no 
uniquely authoritative place in the 
thinking of the theists. As “the 


greatest Jewish prophet,” “a great 


moral teacher,” he is placed in the 
hall of religious fame along with the 
‘founders and sages of other religions. 
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tentially or actually a distinct world 
religion. “Religions are many,’ says 
one minister, “but religion is one; Uni- 
tarianism is interested in the oneness of 
religion.” 

Back of this faith is, of course, the con- 
viction of the transcendentalists which 
was passed on to the searchers in the 
Free Religious Association and widely 
assimilated in the denomination after the 
Western Controversy: the conviction that 
reason, refining away what is historic- 
ally conditioned in each world religion, 
can arrive at a common absolute reli- 
gion, the world religion. One minister 
holds that “‘we are not Protestants, for 
the principle of Protestantism is an un- 
conscious agnosticism which leads to the 
fallacy that private opinion rather than 
law and spiritual knowledge objectively 
verified is the rule of life.’ This same 
writer even implies that the Protestant 
acceptance of the sovereignty of private 
religious opinion is indirectly respon- 
sible for the spiritual anarchy and moral 
chaos of our time. He would prefer to 
think of Unitarianism “as a Universal- 
ism or true Catholicism in the sense 
of a permanent comprehension and in- 
tegration of the insights of all religious 
traditions.” Another common view is 
that the Christian tradition falls into 
three main types: Catholicism, Prot- 
estantism and Liberalism (Unitarian- 
ism). 

As for the local church, the theists 
like the Christocentric Unitarians empha- 
size worship. In one church school 
where theism of the universal type pre- 
vails, an effort is made to avoid the 
words class, teacher and school in order 
to insist upon the primary activity of 
the children’s morning, namely, their 
worship. Another theist states that the 
church is the basis for his theory of 
religion, insisting that “without the 
church, religion is just private belief 
and private feelings or doings, and in 
that sense the term religion has no use- 
fulness beyond providing a synonym for 
other terms.” Like the Christocentric 
Unitarians, most of the middle group be- 
lieve in some form of immortality, not 
infrequently grounding it in the experi- 
ments of parapsychology or psychial 
research. 
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Humanist 


For the third denominational type, the 
humanist, reason in the sense of scien- 
tific understanding prevails, but reason 
is no longer capitalized. Actually, of 
course, the decapitalization has deprived 
reason of the divine right of rule which 
it had orce enjoyed in the theist fellow- 
ship, for in the days of the Transcen- 
dental Club, reason had scarcely deigned 
to nod to understanding. Emerson, for 
example, had been very lofty toward 
science. But Parker had esteemed it 
highly. And when at length in the devel- 
opment of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, reason had become a commoner, the 
radicals little realized at first that they 
had set up a constitutional monarchy in 
which the parliament of scientific under- 
standing was the effective sovereign. And 
thus while reason remained the nominal 
sovereign, actually it was the under- 
standing — common sense — that had 
gained control. When reason became a 
commoner, transcendental theism _be- 
came a self-conscious humanism. 


Reason in the transcendental sense of 
the higher and uniting faculty which was 
to make possible one absolute religion 
—a world religion—had yielded her 
place in most denominational thinking 
to science. For the manifest successes 
of science were giving promise of unit- 
ing the world by the creation of a com- 
mon mind grounded in scientific law. 


The humanist group is reduced to a 
common profile more easily than the 
Christocentric and the theist groups for 
the good reason that the humanists them- 
selves usually describe their position 
with forthrightness. Actually their 
views do not always differ markedly 
from those of many theists. For exam- 
ple, when the word God is occasionally 
and reflectively used among the human- 
ists, it usually designates a process as 
distinguished from a static law or it 
means a constellation of values—which 
after all is commonly the meaning of the 
term on the lips of members of the 
middle group. Writes one recognized 
spokesman of the humanist position: “I 
believe that there is an evolutionary, 
creative process in the universe and in 
man, but that it can be distinctly per- 
ceived only at the human level in the 
lives of consecrated personalities incar- 
nating universal values.” Now this au- 
thor acknowledges that he oscillates be- 
tween humanism and empirical theism. 


It is increasingly clear from quota- 
tions already given that left wing theism 
and humanism do not differ greatly. Hu- 
manists frequently evaluate Jesus as 
highly as do the theists. Indeed, those 
humanists in whom the social passion is 
most intense occasionally make more of 
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Jesus than do the theists, inclining to 
interpret Him as a prophet of righteous- 
ness—a leader of the proletariat perhaps, 
or “the young prophet put to death 
by self-sanctified religious leaders.” As 
to the relationship of Unitarianism to 
Christianity and to other religions, there 
are two distinct conceptions among the 
humanists. One notion shared by the 
humanists with the theists has it that 
Unitarianism is a world religion. But 
whereas the theists modestly add “poten- 
tially,’ most humanists of this persua- 
sion are quite prepared to say that Uni- 
tarianism has already earned the right 
to be ranked as “actually” a world 
religion. 


An equal number of humanists, it ap- 
pears, prefer to think of Unitarianism as 
the vanguard of the better democracy, as 
a nucleus of the Blessed Community. 
Among the proponents of this second 
view, a rather well developed concep- 
tion of humanistic churchmanship is 
apparent. One humanist author says 
simply: “The church is an institution 
for the promotion of human aspiration, 
idealization and sociability; it is nur- 
tured by the writings and the ethical tra- 
ditions of all cultures and especially by 
the scientific research and the democra- 
tic philosophy of the modern age.” De- 
clares another humanist: “I see a church 
—a friendly church where all men are 
brothers and of equal concern to each 
and to ali others; where men and women 
of many races and nations, unaware of 
their origins, are concerned with their 
common goals; a church of action where 
men and women learn to put their prin- 
ciples into practice in the market place 
and in the home, where convictions find 
expression in conduct, and faith is dem- 
onstrated by deeds; where all are willing 


workers and responsibility is genuinely 
shared.” 


The whole from which these few lines 
are taken fills in the devotional and 
philosophical elements of the full 
churchly life; but the quotation is ample 
enough to show the extent to which the 
church and the good society have been 
brought together by anticipation so that 
the local church is here thought of in 
relation to democracy in some such way 
as the early Christians related themselves 
to the coming Kingdom. Another human- 
ist writer with a sense for the historic 
enterprise of the race writes: “The 
church is that society where the values 
of life are unified and presented in 
heroic symbolism for the renewal of our 
spirits; it is the only society which at- 
tempts to unify the gains of the human 
spirit wherever they may be found.” 
In such a church it is one task among 
many of the qualified leader “to min- 
20 
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Humanists frequently evaluate Jesus 
as highly as do the theists. Indeed, 
those humanists in whom the social 
passion is most intense occasionally 
make more of Jesus than do the 


theists... 


ister to ailing souls the grace of the 


human spirit.” In contrast to most of 
the Christian Unitarians and most of 
the theists, the humanists usually reject 
all belief in personal immortality, believ- 
ing, however, in the immortality of 
virtue. 

® 


- With these briefly sketched profiles of 
the three recurrent types of thought in 
the Unitarian ministry, it is our task to 
consider the common ground on which 
the Christocentric Unitarian, the theist 
and the humanist stand. Our survey of 
published material and the thirty ques- 
tionnaires discloses that there is a 
marked uniformity of conviction among 
most ministers concerning many matters 
of practical concern. By far the great- 
est number were opposed to Universal 
Military Training at the time of the 
survey. They expressed concern over the 
submergence during the Truman Admin- 
istration of many New Deal social and 
economic reforms; they placed little 
hope in Republican social and economic 
policy; many of them seemed to distrust 


Wallace’s political judgment although. 


they agreed with his domestic and inter- 
national platform. Views about commu- 
nism and Russia range all the way from 
a preparedness to fight Russia now and 
outlaw communism in this country to a 
complete endorsement of Wallacite co- 
operation with the Soviets. 

The questionnaires indicate that min- 
isters of the denomination remain gen- 
erally pro-labor. On the problem of 
marriage and the home a good deal of 
thinking seems to be in progress. Not 
a few ministers feel that a new moral 
and ethical code, more consistent with 
the age, will emerge from the present 
period of dislocation and readjustment. 
While the humanists stress social, eco- 
nomic, physiological and psychological 
factors, the Christian Unitarians stress 
moral standards and a sense of moral 
leadership as well. 

All groups responded with evident 
concern for the precarious position of 
the family in modern civilization, ex- 
plaining the situation in such terms as 
“woman’s emancipation and economic 
freedom,” “the fragmentation of our cul- 
ture,” “the terrific complexities and in- 
ner personal tensions of modern life,” “a 
neurosis among common folk,” “hasty 


marriages,’ ‘“‘shifting populations,” 
“crowded living quarters.” 

We turn now to a consideration of the 
things that unite us as a denomination. 
The conception of what is or what might 
be the unifying principle in the denomi- 
nation has shifted at important junctures 
in our history. At the very beginning, 
Unitarianism was unified by a common 
faith in the potential dignity of man as 
contrasted with the Calvinist doctrine of 
depravity. Currently, in such writings 
as The Faith of an Unrepentant Liberal 
and Religious Liberals Reply, an effort 
has been made to renew confidence in 
man, and thus by refurbishing a char- 
acteristic Unitarian tenet unite the de- 
nomination on a congenial doctrine 
which at the same time can distinguish 
Unitarianism from Protestantism at large 
with its resurgent conservatism. A rad- 
ical reconception of the doctrine of man 
in the face of Neo-Orthodox criticism is 
represented by James Luther Adams’ 
The Changing Reputation of Human 
Nature. One of our correspondents re- 
flects the chastened mood of our day 
when he speaks of his “stubborn faith in 
the divine potential of all men even to 
the point of apparent Quixotism.” 

A second uniting force of long stand- 
ing in the denomination is the principle 
of the free mind. Originally the prin- 
ciple, as enunciated by Channing, was 
a way of laying hold on truth by the lib- 
eration of the mind from the shackles of 
creed, convention and self-interest. At 
the hands of Free Religionists, the free 
mind principle underwent a change in 
significance, the free mind being under- 
stood as Reason liberating religion from 
transient elements. Since no man knows 
how much of the historical trappings of 
traditional religion may still cling to his 
position, he freely enters “in fellowship” 
into the cleansing process of sharing and 
comparing faith. As the Free Religion- 
ists understood it, the free mind prin- 
ciple encourages a kind of rational osmo- 
sis. A somewhat different meaning 
has been given to the free mind prin- 
ciple in recent times in some circles of 
the denomination in its being inter- 
preted in terms of “creative tension.” 
When the group mind is entirely free, 
the thrust and counter-thrust of ideas | 
and convictions will lead to new truth. 

A third uniting principle in the denom- 
nation has been action. “We differ over 
words; let us unite on a common pro- 
gram of social action.” In the early days 
of the Unitarian movement, philan- 
throphy was expected to flow without let 
from the new Unitarianism and in con- 
sequence the beneficence of the earlier 
Unitarians in bounteous giving of time 
and treasure is an impressive fact of 
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Impact of Modern Thought 


On Unitarianism 
by JAMES LUTHER ADAMS at THADDEUS B. CLARK 


THE HEART OF UNITARIANISM is not essentially different from the heart of America. 
From time to time some historical observation has borne that out, but no elucidation 
has been so confirming as that given by F. S. C. Northrop in The Meeting of East 
and West. He shows clearly how John Locke’s picture of the individual with his 
property requiring alike a government and a church that lets him alone is the 


basis of Jefferson’s view. Anyone must feel, as the picture is filled out, that it 


accurately states the mind of America today and even more accurately the mind 


cords with our feelings. 


of Unitarianism, as if we were a twice distilled version. 


Thomas Jefferson had a great faith in 
the individual. A man was a law unto 
himself and the purpose of government 
was to protect him, him and his property. 
In him resides the final appeal. “The 
care, therefore, of every man’s soul be- 
longs unto himself, and is to be left unto 
himself,” John Locke says. How often 
that could be the text of Sunday morn- 
ing sermons in our Unitarian churches! 
Toleration is obviously necessary, since 
who is to tell this individual what he 
should believe? Nothing can over-rule 
him; he is sovereign. : 

This view of man fitted with Locke’s 
theory of knowledge. Locke had found 
the world divided into material and 
mental substances. The mental sub- 
stance was “the soul of man and the 
political person,” a unified, isolated en- 


_ tity having a body which was its “prop- 


erty,” being acted on by the material 
substances and projecting impressions 
of them in turn. 

All of this cannot be set aside as class- 
room philosophy since it so closely ac- 
Indeed, it is 
imbedded so deeply in us that it is almost 
below the level of intellectuality. Many 
other influences have come into Uni- 
tarianism, but every influence has had 
to cope with this original inclination 
and each successive one has been ac- 
cepted or rejected according as it has or 
has not fitted this initial view. The in- 
dividual is to us still inviolate and it is 


Locke’s and Jefferson’s theory of man we 
have in mind. Try as we will to intro- 
duce other conceptions that might limit 
his primacy, we cannot jeopardize his 
sovereignty. A recent Unitarian pro- 
nouncement goes, in fact, farther than 
many earlier ones and calls him “auton- 
omous.” (J. N. Booth, The A B Cs of 
Unitarianism.) In the phrase of Taine 
this kind of thinking has produced all 
too often “‘the hypertrophy of the Ego,” 
—a perky individualism. 

It is questionable whether the in- 
fluence of Channing has been permitted 
to contribute a great deal more to the 
developing movement of liberal religion 
than the clearing away of elements in 
Protestantism which did not harmonize 
with this view. The devil and hell were 
dispatched, although sin was still recog- 
nized. In due time, however, the idea of 
sin was also in large measure liquidated. 
The individual man now possessed 
an innate purity that harmonized with 
his sovereignty; he was, then, a being 
worthy of the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Channing’s preoccupation with the 
theory of a man and his discourses on 
freedom reveal his most characteristic 
concerns. There was much else in 
Channing, but this was what he contrib- 
uted to the advancing religion. Jesus 
was important because of his human 
qualities; it was not derogatory in this 
view to find him so human, because the 
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human had been deified. 

If modern thought has had an impact 
upon Unitarianism, it is upon this initial 
view that it has had it. The science of 
the nineteenth century, for example, was 
readily acceptable to this view since it 
derived by a somewhat different route 
from the same origin. Empirical science 
concerned so exclusively with observa- 
tion was congenial since the rugged in- 
dividual and the scientific observer were 
one and the same person—that had been 
Locke’s initial idea. Among Unitarians 
the clash between science and liberal 
religion was interpreted as a mistaken 
view of both. 

Progress and evolution were very ac- 
ceptable ideas since they gave an expla- 
nation of the significance of man as the 
achievement of a long and arduous strug- 
gle, and they opened endless vistas into 
the future—‘the progress of mankind 
onward and upward forever.” The 
foundation of a “scientific humanism” is 
obviously here, but this is still the era 
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of “theism.” The theism of Unitar- 
ianism was always a humanism, and 
God was seldom if ever more than a per- 
sonal deity. Coupled with the individ- 
ualism, this faith in effect found divine 
sanction for private property, which 
each man conceived according to his 
own lights for his own uses. The theory 
of evolution became a middle-class phil- 
osophy of history. 

Several major cross-streams might 
have altered this main movement, but 
they were engulfed by the main stream. 
Martineau was one, Parker was one and 
Emerson was another. The German at- 
tempt to solve Locke’s problem became 
known to Parker and Emerson—and to 
America. Kant, Fichte, Hegel and others 
sought to give some further meaning to 
the mental substance and postulated 
some union of these individual mental 
substances in a transcendence. Emerson 
developed this idea and spoke of an 
“over-soul,” but there is little “evidence 
that this made much of a permanent im- 
pression on Unitarian thought. The ac- 
ceptable message of Emerson was “Trust 
thyself: . . .” and through him men 
came to a fuller understanding of the 
dignity and the responsibility of man. 
In so far as Emerson’s transcendentalism 
is still alive in Unitarianism, it is most 
evident in a concern for a romantic my- 
sticism, an appreciative awareness but 
on the whole it has left the individual as 
isolated as before. It is doubtful if 
Emerson would bless his “tribe”; for 
they have misread him by diminishing 
him into an Emersonian — the sturdy 
Puritan has been enervated by a cud- 
dling up to the Almighty. 

This mystical element has, perhaps, 
been an important if unassimilated in- 
gredient in Unitarianism. A Universa- 
list minister asserts that it is expressed 
only infrequently among Universalists 
and that sometimes their youngsters 
snigger at our candle-lighting. This 
mystical inclination can be reinforced 
by an interpretation of the mental sub- 
stance as the only real substance 
in a depreciation of the material 
substance. This is found from time to 
time among Unitarians in one form or 
another (especially as a predilection for 
“spiritual” sermons); it is only a step 
from this to Christian Science, a mid- 
dle-class “‘pure spirituality.” It is not 
surprising that Christian Science, too, 
should claim the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. This mystical ingredient also stim- 
ulates an appreciation of the religions 
of the East. It is quite often strong 
in the avowed humanist where it appears 
as an appreciation of something quite 
beyond the isolation of the individual. 
This mystical element in Unitarian hu- 
manism puzzles the avowed theist. 
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Along with democracy, religious 


liberalism has discovered the error 
of isolationist individualism, and it 
now declares a man’s responsibility 
for the kind of society he perpetu- 
ates; it is on the way to learning 
that a test of society is its fruits and 
that the most important fruit is the 


kind of individual it produces. 


All in all, the German solution of the 
problem Locke and Hume posed was 
never adopted by Unitarianism, though 
it had its champions. Organic theories 
of church, state and society have made 
little headway in Unitarianism—or in 
America. Neo-Orthodoxy has served to 
criticize the liberal view and reveal some 
of its superficialities, particularly its 
sentimental apotheosis of the naturally 
good individual. Secular philosophies 
(social pragmatism and Freudianism, 
for example) have also served to effect 
qualifications of the myth of the individ- 
ual and of the myth of the rational man. 
These issues are still under debate among 
us. Belatedly, the questions raised by 
Marx are receiving some consideration. 

The rugged individualism of the Uni- 
tarian tradition, however, found Marx 
on the whole unpalatable. It could not 
accept his economics, his state-con- 


trolled production, his dialectical his- . 


tory; and, of course, it hated being 
called “bourgeois.” The economic and 
political conceptions were in utter viola- 
tion of the primacy of the individual and 
his property. The dialectic has never 
been understood. at all by the people 
who had accepted gradual evolution as 
their explanation of society and history. 
Yet the tensions introduced by the Marx- 
ist conception of man and history have 
plagued some Unitarians. Old Testa- 
ment prophetism has elicited a deeper 
disturbance of spirit. Yet nothing has 
provided a major interruption of the 
development initiated a hundred and 
fifty or more years ago; we can only 
say that today we are probably ques- 
tioning those presuppositions as never 
before. 

The depression, the war and the post- 
war debacle have made the isolation of 
the individual a mockery, for he is ob- 
viously at the mercy of forces outside 
himself; and as much as government, 
according to Jefferson’s injunction, 
might like to leave him alone and merely 
protect him, it has been called upon to 
help overcome the crisis in a capitalist 
culture. In Jefferson’s day, property 
was largely associated with the individ- 


ual; in our day, it is held more by the 
corporation. Many of the social changes 
effected by government in the past gen- 
eration are approved even by conserva- 
tive Unitarians. We are coming to see 
that the salvation of the individual in 
any earthly sense depends upon the 
salvation of all individuals. This change 
involves revision of the theory of the 
church as well as of society. Perhaps 
we have arrived at a point where we 
can revise our basic view in a basic 
way. nae 

_ In our own churches today this new 
concern, one might almost say trepida- 
tion, becomes an interest in social, eco- 
nomic and political problems, and in 
domestic and international well-being 
and unity, problems that we recognize 
can be confronted only by a positive 
state and by socially responsible groups. 
All of these concerns are likely to be 
caught up in the word “Brotherhood.” 
Now brotherhood is not a new ideal for 
us; it is a very old one, older than: we 
are. In fact during the nineteenth cen- 
tury we gave it new applications: the 
abolition of slavery, public education 
and social work. And yet the basic isola- 
tionist individualism has never permitted 
a costing demand for brotherhood to be 
accepted wholeheartedly. Brotherhood 
has seemed a dream and impractical, and 
its applications have seemed an inva- 
sion of a man’s privacy. Sometimes 
it has been kept at a distance by the 
demand that politics should be kept sepa- 
rated from religion. With better reason 
it has sometimes been resisted on the 
Emersonian ground that becoming a 
mere “joiner” can lead to false brother- 
hood and even to a deeper loneliness. 


The theism of a personal, private deity 
based upon Locke’s theory of the 
isolated individual has just about been 
destroyed by reinterpretation. At the 
moment there is a resurgence of the 
theory, in the-country as well as within 
Unitarianism, wherein it is fortified if 
not generated by an economic and polit- 
ical reaction that seeks to resurrect the 


-original view that gave birth to individ- 


ual isolationism in economics, politics 
‘and religion. The culminating human- 
ism of this same individualism also re- 
ceives death blows, and now there are 
many new humanisms as well as new 
theisms. (It is almost impossible to 
make sense of the differentiating terms 
any longer). But these forms of indi- 
vidualism are mainly only covert at- 
tachments to group interests that favor 
the status quo. 

Religious liberalism emerges from 
this period of intense individualism in a 
state of either embarrassment or en- 
feeblement—along with science and 
“democracy,” the comrades with which 


Nothing has provided a major inter- 
a of the development initiated 
a hundred and fifty or more years 
ago; we can only say that today we 
are probably questioning those pre- 


suppositions as never before. 


it undertook the experiment. Several 
difficulties have been discovered; some 
new evidence about man and society 
has come to light, especially from 
“depth” psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology. The evidence has led to these 
several affirmative convictions: first, 
that freedom of the individual mind, 
carefully cultivated, is a tremendous 
source of creativity; second, that the 
individual is of more worth than 
his previous exclusive concern for 
making a living and communing with his 
soul would have suggested and third, 
that the individual finds his personality 
structure in a group. Along with science, 
religious liberalism is becoming slowly 
aware of the inadequacy of a material- 
istic positivism, but it has rejected the 
“absolute” as the proper solution; it 
searches for a meaning for truth that is 
not a bare-faced denial of empiricism 
and of the actuality of the individual; 
consequently it also rejects the merely 
collectivist solution. 


More than was characteristic a genera- 
tion ago, we are coming to recognize 
the need of the individual for the group 
and the need of the group for respon- 
sible, creative individuals striving for 
consensus in a prophetic church and a 
more just society. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that many “religious 
liberals” have an all too easy social con- 
science, for example in the problems 
of race relations, of industrial relations 
and of full employment. In the long 
run theological agreements and dis- 
agreements will achieve significance 
only in the context of these problems 


and demands. 


Along with democracy, religious lib- 
eralism has discovered the error of isola- 
tionist individualism, and it now declares 
a man’s responsibility for the kind of 
society he perpetuates; it is on the way 
to learning that a test of society is its 
fruits and that the most important fruit 
is the kind of individual it produces. 


This very discovery (or rediscovery) 
is leading us to a recognition of the 
necessity for honest self-appraisal and 
for a new awareness of the deeper re- 
sources that are needful and available 


for human fulfillment. This is the reason 
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we are constrained to listen in penitence 
as well as in rededication, when we hear 
the warning and the prophecy of White- 
head: “Religion is tending to degenerate 
into a decent formula wherewith to em- 
bellish a comfortable life . . . That reli- 
gion will conquer which can render 
clear to popular understanding some 
eternal greatness in the passage of tem- 
poral fact.”? 


1The Wit and Wisdom of Whitehead. Compiled 
by A. H. Johnston. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1947. Pages 75-76. 


Contemporary Trends 
(continued from page 20) 


American social history. Only with the 
Civil War and the Sanitary Commission 
did collective Unitarian philanthropic 
and social enterprise really develop. 
After the Civil War we read much of 


‘the value of social reform projects as a 


basis for unity in the denomination to 
counteract the divisive influence of the 
theological controversies of the later 
nineteenth century. 


Today the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee is a major influence for unity within 
the denomination. But of late we have 
discovered that political and _ social 
ideas can lead to as much acrimonious 
dissension as theology. We can be as 
easily divided by works as by faith. Re- 
cent political controversy in the denomi- 
nation has made it clear that theological 
and philosophical differences are very 


real, that they are not a matter of words, . 


that they do have some bearing on con- 
duct and social aims. Thus the anti- 
intellectualism which threatened for a 
season to wipe out one of the distinctive 
features of the denomination has been 
checked and a new mood of sober grap- 
pling with the philosophical and theo- 
logical problems prevails. It is well that 
the change has come. Professor Walter 
Nigg of Switzerland in his History of 
Religious Liberalism (1937) under- 
scores the general indisposition of Euro- 
pean liberals to come to terms with the 
fresh vitalities of orthodoxy and conser- 
vatism which marked the moribund lib- 
eralism on the eve of the Nazi 
catastrophe. 


In the process of a radical reconcep- 
tion of the role of American Unitarian- 
ism a new uniting principle may emerge. 
In this process there will be an inevitable 
realignment of forces. Kring and Sabin 
in the article cited suggest one possibil- 
ity. It is worthy of note that the Chris- 
tocentric Unitarian position is being 
strengthened by induction-currents re- 
sulting from the impressive theological 
PENS going on within Protestant- 

m. The humanist position, on the other 


\ 
hand, is being massively undergirded 
by the natural sciences, philosophy, psy- 
chology and sociology. Like the posi- 
tion of the humanist, the theist position 
is being reinforced by the natural 
sciences, but to a far greater extent by 
philosophical and religious thinking in 
secular circles, such as the philosophy 
of Alfred North Whitehead. 

While there is considerable evidence 
indeed that some theists are drawing 
closer to the humanists, there is also 
evidence that many humanists are be- 
coming more willing to accept theist con- 
cepts and terminology. For example, 
many of these have ceased to be either 
truculent or precisionist about the use 
of the word God. It is to be noted fur- 
ther, some theists are making more ex- 
plicit their Christian connections. 

Moreover, humanists are clearly be- 
coming more interested in history, for to 
be fully humanistic is, after all, to feel 
a solidarity with mankind—not only the 
two billion who inhabit the globe cur- 
rently, but the entirety of the race in all 
times and climes. For humanists so 
minded, the problem of history and the 
related problem of religious community 
bulk larger than when humanism first 
formulated its position. For the Chris- 
tocentric Unitarians history is mani- 
festly a key category, since they have 
held from the beginning that Christian- 
ity is a religion of history, God the Lord 
of history, and Jesus the Christ of pro- 
phetic expectation within an_ historic 
community with its lore and its law. 

Humanists, no less than Christocentric 
Unitarians, are displaying an increasing 
interest in the church. ‘It is often sur- 
prising to a Christocentric Unitarian to 
observe the extent to which worship in 
the sense of worthship plays an important 
part in humanist church schools and also 
the extent of the humanist concern for 
the church as an ethical community. It 
is, therefore, possible that an anticipated 
rapprochement of the theists and human- 
ists will be followed by a new and crea- 
tive relationship between the theist- 
humanists and the Christocentric Uni- 
tarians, the new uniting principle being 
a shared quest for the meaning of his- 
tory and a mutual concern for the role 
of the religious community in man’s col- 
lective salvation as mankind hastens on- 
ward, we know not whether it be to 
chaos or to the Kingdom. 
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The Place of Unitarianism 
In Protestantism 


by DUNCAN HOWLETT and EUGENE A. LUENING 


UNITARIANS HAVE ALWAYS taken it for granted that they are Protestants. So has 
almost everyone else, whether Unitarian or not, who ever bothered to ask the ques- 
tion. This assumption, however, has lately been called into question from within 
our own ranks. There have always been those stalwart Christians who have tried 
to put us beyond the pale because of our denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. Now, 
however, the demand is made not from without but from within. Unitarians are 
beginning to demand that we proclaim our difference from Protestantism and our 
refusal to be bound within the confines of even so inclusive an entity as Christianity. 
The demand raises several interesting questions.. What is Protestantism? What 
is Unitarianism and what is the relation between the two? This paper addresses 


itself to these questions. 


Protestantism 

In characterizing their own movement, 
Protestants have been prone to fall back 
upon the etymology of their own name. 
Protestant, they say, comes from the 
Latin protestari, which means to profess 
or bear witness openly. This happy 
thought provides them with the note they 
like most to strike, namely that Protes- 
tantism is no mere negation but a posi- 
tive assertion of affirmative principles. 
This is of course true, for no movemeni 
compiled of negations, no empty protest, 
no mere rebellion could have attained 
the proportions which Protestantism can 
now boast. 

Nevertheless, if we turn to the Reform- 
ation period in an attempt to discover 
what Protestantism is, we discover we 
can identify it best by a negation, for 
whatever positive principles it may have 
propounded at the outset cannot be said 
to have characterized Protestantism as a 
whole. To say this is not to give Protes- 
tantism over to its opponents and admit 
that it is mere negation, but only to state 
the much more general principle that 
new movements in history usually begin 
by making denials. They appear first as 
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a rebellion against the accepted, prevail- 
ing ideas of their day. Those who are 
satisfied with the old and familiar, fail- 
ing to comprehend the new, see in it 
nothing but the destruction of a comfort- 
able and cherished complacency. 

Early Christianity well illustrates the 
point. In the eyes of educated Romans, 
Christians appeared to be little more 
than stubborn fools who would not wor- 
ship the emperor. It was a long time 
before Rome recognized that Christianity 
stood for anything positive: So with 
Protestantism as we see it in the six- 
teenth century—the century of its birth; 
its most conspicuous characteristic at the 
first is its denial of the claims of the 
Papacy to spiritual and temporal powers. 
Whatever else it may have been believed 
to be by the various separate reform 
movements, it was at least this much to 
them all. This denial was the common 
ground upon which they all stood. 

_ Although a new movement is apt to 
appear at first to be negative in charac- 
ter, the initial negation always takes its 
rise from a positive conviction lying 


deeper in the consciousness, frequently 
more felt than expressed, more implicit 
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than explicit. Christianity’s indictment 
of the sensuality, corruption and self- 
centered quality of Roman culture is 
again a case in point: it arose from the 
profound affirmations of the Christian 
faith. What, then, was the positive con- 
viction implicit in the Protestant posi- - 
tion at the dawn of the Reformation? 

The Reformers gave not one but 
several answers to this question. Luther 
avowed that men were saved not by 
“works” (scrupulous following of the 
religious rites and obligations prescribed 
by the Roman church), but by faith. 
Again, he proposed the doctrine of the 
priesthood. of all believers, as against 
the Roman teaching that the clergy are 
specially endowed intermediaries be- 
tween God and man. Luther did not 
mean to assert a complete atomism, by 
which every man stands alone as his own 
priest, however. For him, the corporate 
body of believers was the priesthood and 
could hold its special prerogatives, not 
the individual in his solitariness. 


Calvin and his followers put their 
basic affirmation differently. The sov- 
ereignty of God was their one command- | 
ing conception, and they held that the 
Roman church, in the claims it made, 
and the actual authority it exercised, had 
usurped the divine prerogatives. The 
Anabaptists and other more radical sects 
took neither of the above affirmations as 
their point of departure. Their move- 
ments, neither so well thought out nor 
well organized, were frequently bound 
up with the demands for economic and 
social, as well as religious reform. In 


_the case of the Protestant Reformation, 


it was the lack of agreement among the 
reformers themselves in regard to the 
basic principles in the name of which the 
reform was made, which gave the im- 
pression then, and sometimes still gives 
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: the impression, that the movement had 


no affirmation at its core. 


The denial of Papal claims to spiritual 
and often temporal power raised a new 
question. What was now to be the final 
authority —the state, the medieval 
church or something else? Which was 
‘to be supreme? Before the Reformation 
the answer was clear. The medieval 
church was its own final authority. Its 
pronouncements were incontrovertible. 
But when this authority was denied, 
what authority was to take its place? 
Some new kind of church? The state? 
Or were the Protestants to try to get 
along without an authority? 


Some, like Calvin, gave the theocratic 
answer, and would make the church 
supreme as Rome had done. In this case, 
the only change lay in shifting the au- 
thority out of one church and into an- 
other, unless the authority in the new 
church was to be differently constituted. 
Others, like Luther, would make the 
church subject to the state with certain 
modifications. This was also true in 
England. Still others, like the Anabap- 
tists, would divorce state and church 
entirely, letting men choose and build 
such churches as they would, while the 
state left them completely alone, con- 
fining itself to secular and civil affairs. 


What was implicit in the original 
Protestant denial, then, and lay beneath 
their various affirmations, was the con- 
viction that man ought to have the op- 
portunity to seek and choose his own 
authority in religion rather than having 
it imposed upon him. They never stated 
this proposition so baldly. Indeed, they 
often denied it explicitly, after making 
sufficient use of the principle to achieve 
their own independence. They took the 
Bible as their authority, which, strangely 
enough, was and continued to be the 
final authority of Rome as well. It 
seems not to have occurred to the Re- 
formers that the only final justification 
for the whole Roman system was the need 
to know just what this final authority, 
the Bible, really meant. The Roman 
system itself was one vast living, func- 
tioning interpretation of the meaning of 
Scripture. Actual authority lay in the 
church, to be sure, but in theory at least 
it had been derived in the first instance 
from Holy Writ where “the Power of the 
Keys” is recorded. 


The Protestant rejection of the author- 
ity of the Roman interpretation, how- 
ever, left in its wake two unsolved prob- 
lems. The first was the need to indicate 
the authority by which their interpreta- 
tion was to be established as the inter- 
pretation. The Augsburg Confession 


and Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 


Religion are instances of the attempt to 
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What was implicit in the original 
Protestant denial, then, and lay be- 
neath their various affirmations, was 
the conviction that man ought to 
have the opportunity to seek and 
choose his own authority in religion 
rather than having it imposed upon 


him. 
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solve the first problem, namely to agree 
upon an interpretation of the meaning 
of Scripture. 

The second, the choosing of a final 
authority for the deciding of the first 
question, was not so easy. The doctrine 
of the separation of church and state 
did not yield the answer, nor did the 
Genevan theocracy or the state churches 
of Germany and England. It is only 
correct to say that the Protestants are 
still in the process of finding the answer 
to this question, and that they do not 
even yet agree among themselves upon 
such answers as they have found. The 
problem is not solved when Protestants 
identify themselves by belief in Christ 
as God and Saviour, as many have tried 
to do, for in this they are not different 
from the Catholics. Such a formula 
may identify them as Christian, but not 
as Protestant. Protestants can identify 
themselves satisfactorily only by setting 
forth a claim for the authority by which 
they speak, more valid than that of 
Rome. 


Nor does a statement like that of Dr. 
Samuel McCrae Cavert, issued by the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, give us the answer for which 
we seek. It is not so much a statement 
of the nature of Protestantism as it is a 
restatement of some of the main convic- 
tions which most Protestants now hold. 
He states, for example, that Protestants 
believe in “the directness and immediacy 
of man’s relation with God.” But Cath- 
olics such as the great mystics believe 
in this, too, as J. W. Allen in his monu- 
mental Political Thought in the Six- 
teenth Century has so well pointed out. 
What Dr. Cavert really seems to mean 
here is that Protestants reject the sys- 
tem which the Roman church has set up 
to enable men in their weakness to come 
into relationship with God. But this is 
not to say that many Protestant churches 
have not substituted their own system of 
mediation, instead of that which is of- 
fered by the church of Rome. A dis- 
cussion of the essential differences be- 


tween the two systems would be most 
helpful here. 


Again, Dr. Cavert states that for Prot- 
estants “the Scriptures provide the deci- 
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sive norm of spiritual authority.” How 
indecisive this norm actually is we know 
all too well. And we have seen above 
that Scripture is also the starting point 
for Catholicism. As we have also seen, 
the important distinction here is who is 
to do the interpreting and where the au- 
thority for the.interpretation which is 
accepted is to be lodged. His statement 
that Protestants ‘believe “there is a uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers’ comes 
close to being an answer to this criticism. 
The final authority for interpreting 
Scripture, it would appear, lies not with 
a hierarchy but in fellowship of believers. 
This, if all Protestantism held it, would 
be a startling departure from the Roman 
position of a hierarchical interpretation. 
The two are in direct contrast, the one 
being a denial of the other. 


His fourth principle ties in with the 
third, viz., “Protestantism stresses the 
importance of religious freedom,” and 
receives specific application in the doc- 
trine of the separation of church and 
state. In acknowledging our indebted- 
ness to the Anabaptists for this principle 
he gives credit where credit is due, but 
he seems to overlook the equally impor- 
tant historical fact that Luther, Calvin, 
the Puritans, and in our own day, such 
churches as those of England, Norway 
and Sweden, do not believe in or prac- 
tice the doctrine of separation of church 
and state. 


The truth of the matter is, the rejec- 
tion of the authority of Rome does not 
necessarily imply the rejection of author- 
ity as such. Neither Luther nor Calvin 
seem to have intended té reject author- 
ity, and to set the individual conscience 
free. Yet the rejection of the author- 
ity of Rome led in fact to the final rejec- 
tion of corporate authority in principle, 
because the Protestants could never 
agree among themselves upon a substi- 
tute, and because among so many com- 
peting authorities no one authority was 
able to emerge as final. In the end, the 
principle of individual authority took the 
victory by default, although it was first 
propounded by the weakest and most 
despised of the Reformation sects. The 
Protestant questioning of Roman author- 
ity bore within it an assertion of the 
right to question all authority. 


The rejection of a single supreme in- 
stitutional authority in religion is but 
one instance, though a very important 
one, of the over-all development in west- 
ern culture taking place at the same time. 
Even as men were throwing off the con- 
trol of a single church in religious af- 
fairs, they were also divesting themselves 
of the control of a single state or church 
in civil affairs. As they were beginning 
to use individual judgment in religion, 
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they were doing the same in the state. 
There, however, the conflict was more 
acute, for some other authority had im- 
mediately to replace the older absolute 
authority which was rejected. In the 
church men could afford to wait, but in 
the state the issue had to be squarely 
faced. As Prof. MclIlwain so succinctly 
says: 

“Tt has always been admitted more or 
less explicitly that the individual sense 
of right must be the ultimate interpreter 
of all law, the final arbiter to judge 
whether it is binding or not; but when 
this sense of right results in outward 
acts affecting others, the community for 
its own protection has thought it neces- 
sary to limit such acts and to empower 
its agents‘to maintain these limits if 
need be by force. Under all forms of 
the state and in all periods of their his- 
tory, the preservation of the proper bal- 
ance between private judgment and con- 
stitutional authority has proved the deep- 
est and most perplexing of all political 
problems. Authoritarians have left but 
little scope for the former, libertarians 
would always cut down the latter to the 
smallest proportions and in some pe- 
riods the authoritarians prevail, in 
others, their opponents; but, as Aris- 
totle said, the voluntary actions of men 
belong to the realm of the contingent, 
not of the absolute, and the rules con- 
trolling them fall within the province of 
the practical, not of the speculative, 
reason. 

“No political philosopher has ever 
dared to set up permanent markers 
bounding the respective fields of liberty 
and authority, and none need ever try.” 

These words apply as well to the 
church as to the state. Protestantism is 
characterized by having taken the mid- 
dle ground in this eternal conflict be- 
tween the necessity for corporate control 
and the equally proper demand for the 
opportunity of men to express their in- 
dividual beliefs. Protestantism in its 
origin, and in its institutional develop- 
ment since, is a movement which has 
sought to achieve the values which lie 
in a corporate, somewhat authoritative 
church while also giving adequate oppor- 
tunity to the individual conscience for 
full and complete expression. 

Its positive teaching, implicit from the 
start and still not entirely explicit, seems 
to be that final authority in religion is in 
some sense to be lodged in the individ- 
ual, and that this is true in spite of 
man’s need for norms and standards 
sanctified by an institution. The pres- 
ence of this conception in the thought 
of the Reformers prevented their ever 
substituting a new authority for the old, 


*C. H. McIlwain—Growth of Political Thought 
in the West—p. 370. 
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It is quite as dogmatic to hold that 
a man should be free to adopt any 
belief which happens to strike his 
fancy as it is to hold that he may 
only adopt the belief which the 


church offers him. 


even though the impetus provided by the 


ages and their own fellow-feeling con- 
tinued to impel them in that direction. 


This has never meant to Protestants 
the abandonment of authority in reli- 
gion or in anything else. Nor has it 
meant the abandonment of corporate 
religious life. It has meant rather a 
gradual shift from the institution as the 
entity in which authority is finally 
lodged over to the individuals who make 
it up. And this comes down in the 
end to nothing, more novel or revolu- 
tionary than broadening the human base 
where the control of the institution lies. 
When the theories are all weighed and 
tested, the fact which emerges is this: the 
Protestant believes in the church, but he 
also believes that the control of his 
church should rest not with a few, but 
rather in the hands of all those who are 
its members. Some practice this to a 
greater degree; some to a lesser degree. 
Within these variations, however, all 
hold alike to this principle. 


What is Unitarianism? 


Historically Unitarianism is a body of | 


religious thought, exemplified, nurtured, 
taught and believed by a practicing 
group organized into a church. That is 
to say, Unitarianism is an institutional- 
ized religion. In this it is like Islam, 
Buddhism, Taoism and the divisions of 
Christianity. Indeed, still speaking his- 
torically, Unitarianism has from its in- 
ception been regarded as one of the 
Protestant churches. 


Generally accepted as this classifica- 
tion has been, there has been well ar- 
ticulated opposition to calling Unitarian- 
ism either Christian or Protestant. Prot- 
estants and Catholics alike sought to 
silence and punish Servetus. The Inqui- 
sition condemned him to be burned as a 
heretic. Protestant Geneva did likewise, 
did not permit him to escape, as did the 
Catholic church in France, and executed 
the sentence. 


In our own day, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America is so 
constituted as to exclude the Unitarians. 
Their ministers and laity are often ex- 
cluded from local inter-church activities. 
Often they are included by local groups, 
however, especially in Northeastern 
United States. In delineating Unitarian- 


ism, we are faced at the outset with the 
question as to whether it is Protestant or 
even Christian. If it is not, what new 
type of entity is it? If it is, what kind 
of Christian°or Protestant church is it? 
Unitarian writers who have written on 
Unitarianism have almost always dis- 
cussed the movement from the doctrinal 
point of view. They have told what 
Unitarians do and do not believe in con- 
trast with the rest of Christendom, and 
they have shown how these beliefs and 
disbeliefs have arisen in the course of 
history. Few writers have ever consid- 
ered any other aspect of the movement. 
It is as if belief were the only aspect of 
Unitarianism. 


These writers have of course not been 
unaware of the institution which has 
nurtured “Unitarian” beliefs and propa- 
gated them. They have taken for granted 
the existence of the organized religious 
community which has accepted beliefs 
called Unitarian, worshipped in accord- 
ance with them, taught them to their 
children and written and sung hymns 
about them. Perhaps they have done 
so because externally, that is to the vis- 
itor from India, the Unitarian church 
looks, acts and sounds about like most 
other Protestant churches. There being 
no striking or important difference here, 
it did not occur to them to describe the 
institution in explanation of Unitarian- 
ism. 

Since Unitarians have traditionally 
found the contrast between themselves 
and Protestantism in general to lie in the 
realm of belief, it is to this area we must 
first turn our attention if we are to learn 
what Unitarianism is. Beginning with 
Channing, for the sake of brevity if not 
accuracy, we find his faith centered in 
his doctrine of man. It was a doctrine 
he took over bodily from the English 
school of moral philosophy of the eight- 
eenth century which proclaimed man’s 
dignity, his capacity for disinterested 
virtue, his moral faculty, his capacity for 
moral growth, his spiritual freedom and 
his right to trust his own reason in reli- 
gion, as in secular matters. Channing 
also proclaimed the moral character of 
God, his unity and Jesus’ role as the 
moral exemplar of mankind. These ten- 
ets he set forth in contradistinction to 
prevailing Calvinism of his day which 
was characterized by the doctrines of 
moral depravity, election, irresistible 
grace, etc. Channing’s faith has re- 
mained basic in Unitarianism ever since. 


Another characteristic teaching of 
Channing, still basic today, was his insis- 
tence upon the need for growth, change 
and development, not merely in man, 
but in the Unitarian movement. No tenet 
of the Unitarian faith has received more 
frequent or hearty endorsement. 
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_ Apart from the influence of German 


idealism, there is little in Emerson and 
_ Parker which Channing had not already 


laid hold of before them,” with the con- 
spicuous exception of the rejection of 
the doctrine of the miracles. Parker, 


however, drew out some of the implica- _ 


tions in Channing’s teaching with such 
completeness as almost to constitute 
fresh teaching. It was he who finally 
divested liberalism of all reliance upon 
the authority of the Word or the Book 
and placed it squarely upon truth, how- 
ever truth might be apprehended. He 
declared for order in the world as a 
postulate of religion and accorded to 
the critical faculty in man the supreme 
place in which liberals have kept it ever 
since. — 

As the nineteenth century wore on, 
certain other principles of liberalism not 
completely articulated by the three great 
leaders of the Unitarian movement re- 
ceived verbal formulation. As a result 
of successive attempts to peg the move- 
ment at a given position, the Unitarians 
unequivocally affirmed that there could 
be no creed in their church—such a 
thing would be self-contradictory, or 
worse, self-destroying. They formulated 
the statement that character and not 
creed is the measure of a man, and re- 
joiced in the New Testament authority 
for their position. (“By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”) They insisted that 
all thought must be honest, not intending 
to call other men liars, but only by way 
of demanding that all thought be made 
consistent. They were characterized by 


a burning desire to square religious 


thought with scientific thought. They 


_ openly endorsed the scientific method 


and the theory of evolution, and led the 
way in adopting the results of Biblical 
criticism. 

Although Unitarians from the time of 
Channing, and before, talked of free- 
dom, it was the twentieth century before 
they began to write the doctrine of free- 
dom into their exposition of Unitarian 
belief. It did not occur to James Free- 
man Clarke to write the doctrine 
of freedom into his five points of 
faith. It does not appear in the 
later formulation, “In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus we 
unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.” One of the first clear 
evidences of the statement of the doctrine 
came in an offshoot of the Unitarian 
church (it would have been called a 
heresy in more orthodox circles) in the 
founding of the “Free Religious Associa- 
tion.” In the call to the meeting to or- 
ganize, people were invited to consider 


_ the need of “Free Religion in America.” 


rs 


See Adams and Clark — Impact of Modern 
_ Thought on Unitarianism. 


The final contrast is not between the 
man who says he believes in God and 
the man who denies he believes in 
God, for often the faith of two such 
Unitarians is identical in every other 


respect. 
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Obviously the liberals had believed in 
freedom previously. They had taken the 
doctrine perhaps for granted. They were 
forced to articulate their beliefs not by 
an oppressive external authority, but by 
an effort toward limitation arising from 
within their own ranks. Thus freedom 
of belief, first made an issue by a radical 
minority, ultimately passed into the es- 
tablished and accepted body of Uni- 
tarian belief. In fact so well established 
has the doctrine become that a group in 
our midst at the present day calling for 
a new orthodoxy styles itself the “Com- 
mittee of Free Unitarians!” 


What do Unitarians of the present day 
hold? In the first place, they are em- 
piricists. They accept the scientific 
method. Secondly, they accept the pre- 
suppositions which empiricism implies, 
viz., that the universe is ordered and that 
man, through his faculties, can discover 
that order—at least to a degree—and a 
degree that can and will increase. 
Thirdly, they will not knowingly enter- 
tain any mutually inconsistent ideas. 
Fourthly, they regard man as an end in 
himself, and from this flow their doc- 
trines of brotherhood, of freedom, of 
democracy—of sociality in its widest 
sense. Fifthly, as they postulate man’s 
ability to learn the facts of the physical 
universe, so they postulate man’s ability 
to learn the facts of the human realm, 
viz., the moral law and the principles of 
sociality. 


This is not to say that Unitarians 


have forgotten the God of immediate — 


experience of which Emerson was accus- 
tomed to remind them. ‘They accept 
science for what it can do, but are not 
idolators of it. Perhaps some are. 
Ideally, however, they are not, and cer- 
tainly we who have written these words 
and argued them over have not forgotten 
the importance of poetry and art, the 
areas of experience reached by intuition. 
While stressing the importance of mak- 
ing use of all that science can yield to 
us, we remind ourselves and the reader 
of the limitations of science, and of the 
present shift among scientists themselves 
from a perceptual attitude toward the 
world to a conceptual attitude also. We 
seek knowledge from experience in its 
totality, not confining ourselves to the 
empiricism identified with science. 


A 


The contemporary Unitarian believes 
in growth, in potentiality, and that he, 
even he, can play a real and significant 
part, however small it may be, in making 
his ideals realities. He believes man’s 
vision of values, imperfect though it may 
be, is a vision of something real, not just 
a dream. Lastly we should like to say 
that the Unitarian believes in God, al- 
though many Unitarians would be quick 
to deny such a belief and stalwart to 
defend their denial. 

Then why the effrontery to maintain, 
in the face of their denial, that they 
so believe? We do so because their 
denial is usually of an archaic anthro- 


~ pomorphic conception which few, if any, 


Unitarians hold today. Their denial has 
in it the great value of clarifying our 
belief on a most important tenet of faith, 
namely the Ultimate. But Unitarian 
faith today is not lodged in an an- 
thropomorphic deity. Our faith is rather 
in the ultimate reality of the values we 
hold most dear. It is in the truth of our 
faith, the worth of the human struggle, 
the value of sacrifice, the truth in beauty 
and the overmastering power of love. 
The final contrast is not between the 
man who says he believes in God and 
the man who denies he believes in God, 
for often the faith of two such Unitar- 
ians is identical in every other respect. 
The final issue may be stated in two 
ways. It lies between those who hold 
man is an end in himself and those who 
think something else is a greater end. 
It lies between those who say there is an 
Ultimate which makes real all that we 
hold dear, and those who deny that 


values have any ultimate meaning. 


The Unitarian holds man to be an 
end and not a means. “The Sabbath 
was made for man not man for the Sab- 
bath” is a classic illustration of the 
view to which the Unitarians hold. There 
are several antithesis to this position. 
There are those who say a state or a 
church, or a party or a master is of more 
worth than a man. We say no master, 
no party, no church and no state is of 
more worth than a man. Individual men 
may be called upon to give their lives for 
these purposes, Unitarians among them, 
and they do so willingly. But Unitar- 
ians repudiate institutions, both civil 
and religious, when they come to regard 
themselves as of more worth than the 
individuals they are designed to. serve.* 
There are those who say the universe 
reveals no evidence of value, so let us 
live unto ourselves and the devil take 
the hindmost. To such men we say 
yours is no faith but only nihilism. In 
fact the whole of liberalism is an affir- 
mation of the faith that this is a uni- 
verse in which no man can live unto 


"See Pennington-Johnston—Congregationalism. 
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himself. And that is our faith in God. 


Unitarianism and Protestantism 


To what conclusion does the foregoing 
analysis point? Is Unitarianism part of 
Christianity? Is it part of Protestant- 
ism? Ifso, why; if not, why not? Our 
answer is both yes and no. There is a 
sense in which we believe Unitarianism 
is the quintessence of Protestantism. 
There is another sense in which the two 
are mutually exclusive. Consequently 
our answer must be equivocal. 

The answer to this question will, in 
the end, come from history rather than 
from reasoning and analysis. It is not 
clear now because it is still in the mak- 
ing. It depends on the direction in 
which Protestantism moves in the next 
half century, something which cannot 
safely be predicted at the present 
moment. The answer also depends upon 
the direction in which Unitarianism 
moves the next fifty years. 


The question in regard to Protestant- 
ism lies here: will it continue to work 
out the principles implicit in its own 
position as taken at the Reformation? 
Will it continue to adapt, accept and live 
by its doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers? Will it continue to work out 
the full implications for the individual 
believer in the doctrine of justification 
by faith? 

If the Protestant church continues to 
fix and harden its doctrine as it is now 
doing, and if it continues to give a more 
central place to the institution, as it is 
also now doing, then the time may come 
when we shall be forced to say that the 
Unitarian is not a Protestant church, for 
we have long since repudiated doctrine 
as a test of membership, and we have 
never recognized in church or clergy any 
special powers of mediation between 
God and man. 


Given our choice, we should like to 
remain in the Protestant church and the 
Christian tradition. We believe our de- 
mand for complete freedom in the form- 
ulation of doctrine and our faith in man 
are but the logical working out of 
Reformation ideas. We believe our un- 
willingness to acknowledge any final au- 
thority in the church is in keeping with 
the Reformation’s repudiation of eccles- 
iastical pretensions. We hold that our 
doctrine of man is but the explicit de- 
lineation of the implications in Reforma- 
tion teaching. 


We recognize how deeply our roots 
are sunk in the past, how much of our 
present form and practice and belief is 
Christian and also Protestant. We would 
not deny our heritage but proclaim it. 
We are glad to be called Christian and 
want to be called Protestant, as long as 
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Our faith is in the ultimate reality of 
the values we hold most dear. It is 

in the truth of our faith, the worth 

of the human struggle, the value of 
sacrifice, the truth in beauty and the 


overmastering power of love. 


“Christian” does not necessarily mean 


subscribing to the theology of Paul, but 
rather can mean following the way of 
Jesus, and as long as Protestant may 
mean doing so through an institution 
which does not bind us. Nor would we 
accept either term if by them we were 
excluded from reaching out to other or- 
ganized religious bodies (Jews, Moham- 
medans, Buddhists, etc.) with view to 
growing with them toward a common 
world religion. 


Thus far we have laid all the onus of 
our remaining in the Christian and 
Protestant traditions upon the avowed 
Protestants. Some of that onus belongs 
upon us, for regardless of the direction 
in‘which Protestantism moves, the direc- 
tion of our own movement will have 
some bearing on the question. Quite 
obviously if the Unitarian penchant for 
the denial of traditional doctrines of the 
church extends onward to a denial of the 
final postulate of all religion—namely, 
that life has ultimate meaning and 
worth; if our denials continue until they 


engulf the religious institution as well as_ 


all its beliefs, we shall have moved our- 
selves outside Protestantism and Chris- 
tianity both, no matter how they may 
develop. 


The final question to which we come 
at last is this: what kind of a church is 
it which avows complete freedom of be- 
lief for its members and yet calls itself 
a church? Indeed, how can you have a 
church at all if you permit complete 
freedom of belief? The Free Religious 
Association did not answer the question 
when they chose the slogan ‘Freedom 
and Fellowship” as their guide. The 
denomination did not solve the problem 
when it wrote into its constitution in 
1868 that “All the declarations of this 
Conference, including the Preamble and 
Constitution, are expressions only of its 
majority, committing in no degree those 
who object to them.” The Commission 
of Appraisal did not answer the question 
when it said that we find “unity and 
definiteness in the actual experiences of 
religious fellowship.”’ Nor is it answered 
in Article I of our present By-Laws, 
which after stating our purpose in quite 
general terms concludes, “nothing in 
these By-Laws is to be construed as an 
authoritative test.” We have not yet 


answered the question, or we should not 
have so many demands in our midst for 
some statement of our position. As the 
Unitarians who established the National 
Conference in 1865 clearly saw, you 
have to have some statement of what you 


_are or you aren’t anything. 


The Unitarian church has stumbled 
along in this manner for almost a cen- 
tury. We have a strong sense of cohe- 
sion in our midst, but we have never 
really been able to state what it is. We 
have only been able to say with una- 
nimity that we believe all men must be 
free to formulate their own beliefs: and 
then we hasten to add that those who 
join a fellowship dedicated to such a 
principle usually wind up: with about 
the same set of opinions about things 
religious. But this is an idle dream, for 
they do not. What then gives us the 
cohesion we obviously enjoy? What 
makes us an institution? What makes 
us a church? If we can answer this 
question, perhaps we shall be able to 
decide whether or not we belong in the 
Protestant Christian tradition. 


The growing realization in our 
fellowship that mere freedom is nothing- 
ness is symptomatic of a more funda- 
mental change now taking place. Coupled 
with the demand that we adopt some 
formula by which we can identify our- 
selves and be known to others, is the 
demand that that formula be an ade- 
quate vehicle for all the things we hold 
dear. We are demanding what many 
say is an impossibility; we are demand- 
ing a church which is free and is also 
achurch. Since not all Protestantism is 
free in our sense of the word, we 
feel we must distinguish ourselves from 
that body, lest our peculiar genius be 
lost sight of in an attempt to maintain 
the connection. The distinction must of 
course be made, but it is quite possible 
to argue that a church which is a church 
and is also free is but a further develop- 
ment of Protestant principles and there- 
fore truly a part of Protestantism. 
Among other things, this new free church 
must be universal in outlook, ready to 
join hands with any other church. In 
this, too, it differs from most Protestant 
churches, but again it can be argued that 
this position is a natural outgrowth of 
the Protestant movement. 


Unitarians have tried to get around 
the dilemma of a free or creedless 
church by saying that Unitarianism is 
not characterized by a creed but is “a 
way of life.”” Others have in similar vein 
stated that Unitarianism is a “method” 
in religion. But the problem has not 
been solved by such subterfuges, for the 
question still remains what way of life, 
what method in religion. And in order 
to make this clear, it is obviously neces- 
sary to lay down standards and prin- 
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ciples: but our supposed allegiance to 
the doctrine of freedom has prevented 
this from being done. 

Our answer is that Unitarians do in 
fact have a faith, a belief, a creed, if 
you will, and that they ought to be will- 
ing to state it, subscribe to it and make 
it a condition of membership. “Heresy!” 
you will say. “Repudiation of the basic 
principle of liberty in which we were 
conceived and born!” Yet there has 
always been a tacit acceptance of Uni- 
tarian belief by those who have joined 
our fellowship—even those, who said 
their sole principle was their right to 
formulate their beliefs as they chose. 

We hold with the liberals, who have 
always opposed creedalism in our 
church, that the genius of Unitarianism 
has consisted in its creedlessness, its 
freedom. We would also point out, 
however, that there is a negation implied 


in this statement which is not a nec- 


essary one and falsifies our genius rather 
than being true to it. This negation con- 
sists in asserting that a Unitarian may 
believe anything he wants to. We do 
not think this is true and we do not 
think it is possible to have a church 
whose only identity is such a negation. 


For consider what the assertion of 
such a right really means. It is quite as 
dogmatic to hold that a man should be 
free to adopt any belief which happens 
to strike his fancy as it is to hold that 
he may only adopt the belief which the 
church offers him. The first view im- 
plies some beliefs about man which 
ought to be stated but are not, just as 
the second implies some beliefs about 
the church which also ought to be stated, 
and usually are. 


The fact that the Unitarian church 
was successfully based primarily upon 
this principle for a hundred years in 
America is no proof that it can continue 
to be now. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Unitarian church obtained its 
cohesion and identity from the things 
it rebelled against. While its teaching 
was in fact positive, and while it re- 
garded itself as positive in outlook, its 
emphasis was largely negative, as the 
rest of the church so quickly recognized. 
During this period the distinctive char- 
acter of the Unitarian church lay neither 
in its insistence on freedom nor in its 
demand for the use of reason, but rather 
in its dramatic denial of certain doc- 
trines cherished by the rest of the Chris- 
tian church. These doctrines were specif- 
ically: the Trinity, the moral depravity 
of man, the doctrine of atonement and 
salvation, the divinity of Christ, the mir- 
acles, the literal truth of the Bible, 
heaven, purgatory and hell and the re- 


_ jection of the Christian cosmos for the 
_ newer one presented in the doctrine of 
evolution. 


Subsequently many of the Christian 


churches came abreast ‘of these teach- — 


ings, but that does not controvert the 
fact that the Unitarian church obtained 
its visible identity in the eyes of others 
and its sense of cohesion within itself by 
proclaiming these ideas first. We do 
not forget that Unitarians were leaders 
in the movement for social reform but 
this did not make them a separate move- 
ment either in their own eyes or the eyes 
of others. 

Most of these identifying character- 
istics no longer serve as such. Further- 
more, as we are no longer on the attack, 
we no longer enjoy the cohesion of a 
task force. Nor do we enjoy the cama- 
raderie of defenders holding a fort. To 
much of Protestantism we now seem to 
be nothing more than our own history 
as it began to run out some time around 
the turn of the century. In the eyes of 
the multitude we are a little sect which 
denies the Trinity and the divinity of 
Jesus and are in general characterized 
by intellectualism. In our own eyes 
we are a “free” church, but this word 
free is interpreted in so many different 
ways by so many different people it no 
longer serves as a mark of distinction 
for us. 

What is the affirmative faith implicit 
in a fellowship which has been char- 
acterized by so many denials? What is 
it we believe which has made us such 
stout defenders of freedom? This paper 
is not intended to answer these ques- 
tions, but the section on “Unitarianism”’ 
indicates the kind of answer we would 
give. The trouble is, the answer has 
never yet been made. In fact it is only 
just now being attempted. The articles 
bound together in this magazine consti- 
tute an attempt to move in that direction. 

One of the necessary steps in the ar- 


ticulation of the Unitarian position, how- 
ever, is a thorough-going appraisal of 
its relationship to Protestantism. We 
have tried to indicate some of the consid- 
erations pertinent to such an appraisal. 
Our conclusion is that the Unitarian 
church is both Christian and Protestant 
in the most profound meaning of those 
two words. Of course when the Uni- 
tarian churches have stated their posi- 
tion, both they and Protestantism will 
be in a better position to judge with 
finality whether or not they are part and 
parcel of the same basic movement. 
Until that time we believe they would 
do well not to divorce themselves from 
each other. Down to the present, at 
least, they have had too much in com- 
mon to justify the division in terms of 
logic, and too much to gain by mutual 
interaction and support. 
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Congregational Polity 


And Unitarianism 
by J. DONALD JOHNSTON and LESLIE T. PENNINGTON 


CONGREGATIONAL POLITY, the democratic autonomy of each parish church, is the 
basic organizational principle of our Unitarian churches. It is deeply related to the 
principles of our religious faith on the one side and to democracy in civil society 
on the other. It is a principle of organization which we share with many other 
Protestant churches, with Judaism and the Ethical Culture Movement. It is more 
characteristic of Protestantism in the United States than in any other country, and 
is “‘still the most widely accepted form of Protestant church organization in Amer- 
ica.” Dr. Benson G. Landis, Editor of The Year Book of the Churches for 1947, 
presents the following figures: Congregational form of church organization, 19,225,- 
571; Episcopal form, 13,029,741; Lutheran form, 5,089,988; and Presbyterian form, 
4,152,690. 


We must therefore think in terms 


it be expressed in terms of the indi- 
of the whole family of churches 


vidual, nation, race, class, church or sect. 


with which we share congregational 
polity, of the historical forces which 
brought them into being, of their rela- 
tionship to democracy and to one an- 
other. 

Congregational polity is the product 
of Judaism, Christianity and the Pro- 
testant Reformation in dynamic inter- 
action with the whole complex of forces, 
religious and secular, which have shaped 
Western civilization since the Renais- 
sance. The break up of medieval unity, 
the decay of feudalism, the.rise of the 
middle class, the growing importance of 
the universities, English Common Law, 
the rise of individualism and of national- 
ism, the discovery and colonization of 
the New World, the development of 
scientific method, the democratic revolu- 
tions and the industrial revolution all 
played their part in shaping our “Con- 
gregational Way.” 

But through all these forces Judaism 
and Christianity were the main stem. 
These religions belong to the great 
family of prophetic and redemptive re- 
ligions, They place emphasis primarily 
upon renewal of mind and heart, and in 
their massive living culture provide a 
corrective to human wilfulness, whether 
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Beyond man’s will there always stands a 
greater, more objective order of exist- 
ence; beyond this living moment there 
always stands the greater judgment of 
history. In this sense these religions 
are basically “open,” ever transcending 
the narrow limits of self, of given con- 
figurations in society and history and 
of any particular definition of God. They 
place their trust in the fresh creative re- 
sources of existence which are always 
greater than any immediate realization 
or comprehension. 

Congregational polity emerged in his- 
tory as the felt attempt of man to ex- 
press in religious fellowship and insti- 
tution this basic nature of our Judeo- 
Christian faith. As Albert W. Peel has 
written in nevitable Congregationalism: 

“Congregationalism has always been, and 
will always be, inevitable. The earliest Chris- 
tian Churches had to be Congregational. They 
could be no other, for they were formed by 
men and women gathered out of the world 
to serve the Lord. The ideal is reiterated 
times without number in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

It is very difficult to trace its earliest 
beginnings. The early Congregational- 
ists went back to the New Testament for 
their example. As Rufus Jones has 


_Behind John 


J. Donald Johnston 


Leslie Pennington 


shown in his The Church’s Debt to 
Heretics, the movement which issued in 
our churches of congregational polity 
has been like a river flowing in, around 
and under the main stream of the Chris- 
tian church from its earliest beginnings. 
Robinson and Robert 
Browne lie the Socinians, Mennonites 
and Anabaptists, John Huss, Wycliffe 
and the Lollards, the mystics Eckhart 
and Tauler, the “Friends of God,” 
“Brothers of the Common Life,” “Breth- 
ren and Sisters of Free Spirit,” and the 
heretical Cathari and Waldenses. We get 
some flavor of these movements in the 
Theologia Germanica and The Imitation 


of Christ. 


But it was in the movement liberated 
by the Reformation and massively in- 
fluenced by John Calvin that we find the 
origins of modern Congregationalism. 
It was Calvin who gave the early Congre- 
gationalists both in England and — 
America their imperative sense of the 
Word of God as the ordering principle 


« 
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and spirit of the entire community, re- 
ligious and secular. This arose from 
Calvin’s comprehension of the Bible as 
a whole, of the New Testament teachings 
set in their true relation to the teachings 
of the Old with its sense of religion as 
the bond of the entire community in con- 
temporary society and in history. This 
teaching was fortified by their experi- 
ence as exiles and Pilgrims to the new 
world. Calvin was to be transcended, 
but he gave the early Congregationalists 
the earnest substance of their compre- 
hensive Biblical faith in dynamic relation 
with the complex forces of the age in 
which they lived. 

Looking back upon this period, Lord 
Acton has written: 

“The idea that religious liberty is the gen- 
erating principle of civil, and that civil liberty 
is the: necessary condition of religious, was a 
discovery reserved for the 17th Century. 
Many years before the names of Milton and 
Taylor, of Baxter and Locke were made illus- 
trious by their partial condemnation of intol- 
erance, there were men among the Inde- 
pendent Congregations who grasped with 


‘vigor and sincerity the principle that it is 


only by abridging the authority of states 
that the liberty of churches can be assured. 
That great political idea, sanctifying freedom 
and consecrating it to God, teaching men to 
treasure the liberties of others as their own, 
and to defend them for the love of justice 
and charity more than as a claim of right, 
has been the soul of what is great and good 
in the progress of the last two hundred 
years.” 

While this generalization is substan- 
tially true, we must guard against read- 
ing back into history the general ideas of 
a later age. 

As Perry Miller points out in his study 
of The New England Mind of the seven- 
teenth century, 

“If we search among the excluded and the 
disfranchised for signs of protest against 
ecclesiastical despotism, we forget that when 
New England was settled the Civil Wars had 
not yet taught the Puritans to put questions 
of political and social rights before the single- 
minded pursuit of religious ideals, and Eng- 
lishmen in general had not then imagined 
that a voice in the churches or a vote in the 
government was the due to every man.” 

The Revolution Settlement which re- 
mained the foundation of English insti- 
tutions in church and state until the era 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, was not made 
until 1689. 

In those days the light of liberty was 


It was not the Puritan congregations 
of New England, but Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “content to be a Unitarian 
alone,” who was responsible for 
writing the principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state and of re- 
ligious toleration into the funda- 


mental laws of the civil state. 
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the vision of lonely prophets, a by- 
product of the deeper passion of faith, 
and at best a flickering light. Robert 
Browne, whom Williston Walker calls 
“the first really conspicuous advocate of 
Congregational principles” and to whom 
we are indebted for one of the clearest 
enunciations of Congregationalism ever 
given, returned from exile and con- 
formed to the Church of England. The 
light of John Robinson, which shone so 
brightly in the Scrooby-Leyden-Ply- 
mouth fellowship, guided the Pilgrims 
in planting the first truly Congregational 
church in America, in framing the May- 
flower Compact and sowing the seed of 
Congregationalism in New England, was 
well-nigh smothered in the Puritan theoc- 
racy of the seventeenth century. 

The Cambridge Platform of Church 
Discipline, adopted by representatives of 
the churches of the four confederated 
New England colonies in 1648, was at 
best ambiguous. While, as Frederick L. 
Fagley has written, the Cambridge 
Synod established the true congrega- 
tional principle “that a synod or council 
has no authority whatever to bind 
churches, and that whatever actions are 
taken by such a body are only advisory,” 
the Cambridge Platform contained the 
following provisions: 

“Idolatry, Blasphemy, Heresy, Venting cor- 
rupt and pernicious opinions, are to be re- 
strayned and punished by civil authority. . . . 
If any church one or many shall grow schis- 
maticall, rending itself from the communion 
of other churches, or shall walk incorrigibly 
or obstinately in any corrupt way of their 
own, contrary to the rule of the Word; in 
such case, the Magistrate is to put forth. his 
coercive power, as the matter shall. require.” 

And at the same time it adopted the 
Westminster Statement of Faith as an 
acceptable restatement of the “blessed 
teachings of Calvin.” This is a long 
step from the Scrooby-Leyden-Plymouth 
Covenant. It seems nothing short of a 
miracle that the covenant form of true 
Congregationalism, so deeply related to 
congregational polity, survived at all in 
New England. The previous agreement, 
“that a synod or council has no authority 
whatever to bind churches,” was indeed 
fortunate. Its “advisory” capacity was 
damaging enough. 

Religious toleration in America owes 
its earliest debts, not to the Puritan con- 
gregations of New England, but to the 
early days of the Plymouth Plantation, 
to Roger Williams and the Baptists of 
Rhode Island (1636), to William 
Penn and the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
(1682), and to the Quakers of Long 
Island. The Church of England was 
established in Virginia until 1776. Con- 
gregationalism remained the established 
religion in Connecticut until 1818 and in 
Massachusetts until 1834, nine years 
after the gathering of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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It was not the Puritan congregations 
of New England, but Thomas Jefferson, 
“content to be a Unitarian alone,” who 
was responsible for writing the principle 
of the separation of church and state and 
of religious toleration into the funda- 
mental laws of the civil state. His Bill 
for Establishing Religious Freedom in 
Virginia, “the first law ever passed by a 
popular Assembly giving perfect free- 
dom of conscience,” was passed in 1786, 
ten years after he had led in disestablish- 
ing the Church of England. It was 
through the influence of Jefferson that 
the Bill of Rights, after the example of 
this Virginia statute, was written into 
the Constitution of the United States in 
1791. 


It is against this background and amid 
forces of growing religious toleration in 
America that we must see the internal 
evolution of the American churches of 
congregational polity, and particularly 
of the Congregational churches of New 
England from which so many of our 
Unitarian churches stem. 


The basic principles of Congrega- 
tionalism as laid down by Robert 
Browne and John Robinson are these: 
(1) the voluntary association of men 
and women under the democratic au- 
tonomy of the parish church, (2) after 
the pattern of the New Testament with 
Christ at the head, (3) the covenant 
bond of union rather than the authorita- 
tive creed, (4) progressive revelation as 
expressed in the words of John Robin- 
son, “The Lord hath more truth and 
light yet to break forth from His Holy 
Word,” and (5) the voluntary associa- 
tion of local churches .in councils for 
mutual aid and counsel which shall in 
no way abridge the autonomy of the 
parish church. These principles are 
deeply related and, according to the in- 
sights of Congregationalism, constitute 
a coherent whole. 


But these principles have come down 
to us through more than three centuries 
of history; and the genius of Congrega- 
tionalism is its adaptability to change 
and growth. What else can be the mean- 
ing of the open covenant and progressive 
revelation? 


Perry Miller tells us that in the seven- 
teenth century doctrine of the church 
covenant there were “curiously mingled 
at least three distinct aspirations, all 
dear to the Puritan heart and yet ex- 
tremely unsuited to simultaneous 
achievement. 

“Following from the piety, from the tre- 
mendous thrust of the Reformation and the 
living force of theology, came a desire to 
realize on earth the perfect church order, 
cleansed of corruption and purified of all un- 
regeneracy. 

“At the same time, springing from the tradi- 
tions of the past, from the deep and wordless 
sense of the tribe, of the organic community, 
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came a desire to intensify the social bond, to 
strengthen the coherence of the folk. 

And finally, prompted by the newer politi- 
cal and economic forces, fathered by the dis- 
ruptive impulses which even then were 
smashing the last segments of medieval unity, 
came the powerful sense of the individual, of 
the supreme importance of the will, of the 
motives which were producing in England the 
theories of constitutional limitation and gov- 
ernment by consent.” 

Congregationalism holds these three 
forces in living and dynamic balance: 
the great generic teachings of the Bible, 
of our native Judeo-Christian faith and 
culture; the sense of the organic com- 
munity; and the liberation of the indi- 
vidual through his voluntary acceptance 
of an objective higher law, progressively 
revealed. In this lies its fidelity to life, 
to the needs of man and of society. 


It is important for us to remember 
that with the early Congregationalists 
these principles rested squarely upon the 
Bible, upon the Bible as they conceived 
it. Within this framework John Robin- 
son pushed the principle of progressive 
revelation to its utmost limits. His ad- 
dress to his people just before the Pil- 
grims sailed to America is well known: 

“I bewail the condition of the reformed 
churches who have come to a period in religion 
and will go no further than the instrument of 
their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be 
drawn to go beyond what Luther saw; for 
whatever part of God’s will has been im- 
parted and revealed to Calvin, they would 
rather die than embrace it. And the Calvin- 
ists, as you see, stick where Calvin left them. 
This is a misery much to be lamented; for 
though Luther and Calvin were precious 
shining lights in their times, yet God did not 
reveal his whole will to them; and were they 
living now they would be as ready and will- 
ing to embrace further light as that that they 
had received. I beseech you to remember your 
church covenant, at least that part of it 
whereby you promise and covenant with God 
and with one another to receive whatsoever 
light and truth shall be made known to you 
from the written Word of God.” 

In his day Robinson would not have 
applied to Jesus and the Bible the same 
principle which he here applied to 
Luther and Calvin. But the same prin- 
ciple does apply, as the intervening years 
of Biblical scholarship have taught us. 
And Robinson, were he living today, 


would surely apply it. 


To the early Congregationalists the 
supreme sovereignty of existence lay in 
the will of God as revealed in the Bible, 
in the Bible as they understood it. The 
historic witness of Unitarianism on the 
Bible has been the Bible as interpreted 
by reason and conscience, in the light of 
objective and historical criticism. Even 
so, however, we do not regard the Bible 
as the sole source of religious truth. The 
search for reliable and objective knowl- 
edge of the resources which lie in the 
creative order of existence has been 
deepened and broadened, not only in the 
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church 


study of the Bible itself, but to include 
all religious phenomena and the whole 
range of human experience. 


The passion of the scientist for an 
objective grasp of the behavior of 
natural phenomena, beyond the errors 
and limitations of the human mind; our 
deep concern for an objective under- 
standing of man and society, for justice, 
creative order and the peace of mutual 
fulfillment, both in domestic society 
and in international affairs; the eager 
search of man, even of a man like Karl 
Marx, for an objective clue to the mean- 
ing of history; the passion for fidelity in 
the artistic, literary and musical expres- 
sion of truth and beauty; the earnest 
search for a more objective understand- 
ing of human behavior, for more trust- 
worthy ethical standards and motives; 
the objective and critical study of the 
Bible itself; the growing demand for the 
radical reconception of all living re- 
ligions, winnowing the fragmentary and 
transient from the permanent and uni- 
versal; these are not the destruction, but 
the amplification, a welcome and needed 
amplification, of the central teachings of 
our Judeo-Christian faith. 


There is always the danger that the 
very richness and breadth of this search 
for objective and reliable knowledge of 
the power and the possibilities which lie 
in the creative order of existence may 
destroy our perspective and our focus 
upon those insights, discriminations, 
value judgments and emotions which 
have nerved men and peoples to surpass 
the limitations of mankind; but if the 
principles and insights of high religion 
cannot face competition in such a market 
and emerge supreme, all our claims for 
religion and all our trust in her will 
avail us nothing. True Congregation- 
alism believes so deeply in man’s need 
for high religious faith and in the 
validity of faith that it welcomes eagerly 
the expansion and deepening of all 
knowledge. 

We believe that this is not a departure 
from, but a fulfillment of the native 
genius of our Judeo-Christian faith. 
Justice Felix Frankfurter gave high ex- 
pression to this in his tribute to Alfred 
North Whitehead: 


“He was fiercely on guard against the illu- 
sions of verbalization and did not confuse 
certainty with certitude. In short, he was 
tough-minded because he felt the universe 
illimitable. He distrusted closed systems be- 
cause they imprison the creative possibilities 


of insight and experience. He was relent- 
lessly exacting of accurate responsible think- 
ing, precisely because he knew that even the. 
most rigorous thought cannot achieve fullness. 
of comprehension.” 

Religious fellowship in parish churches 
of congregational polity is the corollary 
of this faith. It is the earnest endeavor 
to give body to this faith in the fellow- 
ship and institution indispensable to the 
living culture of religion, while guarding 
them against the petrifaction of their 
organic life into the stereotypes of ortho- 
doxy, hierarchical authority and institu- 
tionalism. 

Personality is not fulfilled in solitari- 
ness, but in communion. The church is 
the instrument of the highest and holiest 
communion. It opens the channels be- 
tween each person and God, sincerely 
conceived, and unites persons on the 
high level of disinterested devotion with 
their contemporaries, with the faithful 
in past generations and of the genera-~ 
tions to come. It brings to the service 
of each person the formative insights, 
the discriminations, the influence, poise 
and direction of our native living re- 
ligious heritage, illuminated by the 
sacred literature and art of all time, and 
gathering creatively into itself the en- 
during values of other traditions which 
it encounters. 

Through worship, education and serv- 
ice the church orients itself toward God. 
Through the corporate group it ministers 
to each member, and through each mem- 
ber to the group. Revelation is not 
sealed, nor is it limited to the ministry. 


While cherishing the faith of the past, 


~ the church is open to the creative life of 


each new day. It believes in the leader- 
ship of an educated ministry, but at the 
same time in the freedom and respon- 
sibility of the laity. It believes intensely 
in the doctrine of the church, and will 
not leave to chance factors the vitalizing 
of fellowship, so essential in the dis- 
covery of life’s meaning. It believes 
equally in the sacredness of personality 
in men and women of responsible free- 
dom, for freedom is also essential to the 
discovery of life’s meaning. The loyalty 
of every member to the whole delivers 
the church from separatism; the general 
belief in the value of every person saves 
it from totalitarian tendencies. Free- 
dom and fellowship are correlated, both 
being responses to the supreme sover- 
eignty of existence. Freedom in the 
church therefore is not license; it must 
not be used to destroy personality and 
fellowship, but to fulfill them. Nor is 
fellowship in the church rigid or mech- 
anical; it must not be used to destroy, 
but to promote freedom. 

The forms of such a free fellowship 
must on the one hand point to the unity 
into which the members are knit, and on 
the other reveal the diverse possibilities 
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of continuing creation through the mem- 
bers. The open Covenant, Bond of Fel- 
lowship, Statement of Purpose, stand in 
the place of the closed Creed and the 
exclusive Sacrament. In_ preaching, 
ritual and sacrament our churches en- 
deavor to unite the enduring values in 
the classical expressions of religious 
truth with the freshness and variety of 
continuing creation. Their genius lies 
in the living interaction of mind and 
spirit among the members, eliciting, 
gathering and sharing the highest re- 
ligious insights and ethical discrimina- 
tions of each member in the group as a 
whole; and producing, through religious 
persuasion, a concert of faith in action. 

To become truly effective, our 
churches should develop a mastery of 
the techniques of creative democratic 
discussion, guarding as sacred the rights 
of dissenting minorities, yet issuing pro- 
gressively in a concerted group mind 
and will to act upon the specific issues 
of life and society. Such methods 
should lead to a deeper grasp of com- 
mon principles, a more comprehensive 
knowledge of pertinent facts and a more 
profound sense of emotional identity 
with all sorts and conditions of men, in- 
cluding those who differ with us. In 
short, they should bear us to the grow- 
ing edge of religious faith and experi- 
ence upon the true frontiers of life and 
society. 

The stress of Congregationalism upon 
immediacy is the basis of its belief in 
the primacy of the parish church. It 
believes that there can be no substitute 
for the development of responsible free- 
dom in the person-to-person relation- 
ships of religious fellowship in the parish 
church. John Robinson held that true 
catholicism is not to be measured in 
terms of numerical or geographical ex- 
tent, but by the quality of religious life 
which pervades the fellowship of the 
parish church. Each parish church, 
therefore, indigenous in the life of its 
own community, is responsible for bring- 
ing into that life the universal principles 
and spirit of religious faith in order to 
meet the needs of all sorts and conditions 
of men. 


The relationship between our parish 
churches is that of voluntary association 
for mutual strength and service. This 
voluntary association is in no way an 
abridgement of the autonomy of each 
parish church. No local, state, regional, 
national or international council or 
association has power to legislate for a 
parish church, except as that power is 
delegated by its members and confirmed 
by their consent. This principle of asso- 
ciation is based upon the belief that wide 
distribution of initiative and responsi- 
bility is the clue to soundness of life, as 


_to its richness; and that love and free- 
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dom in the principles of high religious 
faith, not authority imposed by man 
from above, are clues to our deepest 
union. 


Those forms of association are best 
which preserve and elicit the maximum 
of initiative and responsibility in our 
parish churches. Fellowship among par- 
ish churches of congregational polity is 
always “grass-roots” in character. This 
is why such churches have guarded 
jealously against the concentration of 
denominational power on a_ national 
scale, why such stress is placed upon fel- 
lowship among local and regional coun- 
cils of neighboring churches. Under a 
true system of federal democracy, sov- 
ereignty can only be delegated to wider 
units of association by the parish 
churches themselves. The more remote 
these units are from the grass-roots in- 
itiative and responsibility of parish 
churches, the more carefully limited 
should be the sovereignty delegated to 
them. This is why the denominational 
administrations of our churches of con- 
gregational polity are administrations, 
not of our churches, but of service 
agencies available to our churches. No 
parish church is bound by denomina- 
tional action except by the consent of a 
majority of its own members. 


What many of us do not realize is that 
this principle makes our churches of 
congregational polity the freest, the most 
elastic and the most hospitable agents 
of inter-denominational and inter-faith 
cooperation. If this principle is sound, 
and as “the most widely accepted form 
of Protestant church organization in 
America” it has been demonstrated to 
be sound in the experience of many dif- 
ferent communions, it is the real key to 
any fundamental drawing together of the 
truly democratic forces of Protestant 
Christianity. Parish churches in the 
several denominations based upon con- 
gregational polity can effect inter-de- 
nominational union on precisely the 
same principles by which they have al- 
ready effected denominational union. 
Nothing keeps them from doing so ex- 
cept the provincialisms of denomina- 
tional stereotypes which are being in- 
creasingly transcended by the pressures 
of modern life and the growing objec- 
tivity of religious thought. 

A word of warning, however, should 
be sounded to our churches of congre- 
gational polity. Probably few of us 
agree with the early Congregationalists 
of New England that “Presbyterianism 
led to Episcopacy and Episcopacy led to 
Papacy;” but if we are to preserve our 
“Congregational Way,” any closer asso- 
ciation of our several communions can 
only be upon the federal principle of 
carefully limited sovereignty delegated 
directly by the parish churches them- 
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selves. If we hold with congregational 
polity that the root of true sovereignty 
lies in the voluntary association of men 
and women in the parish church under 
the immediate sovereignty of God, we 
shall make sure that any wider religious 
associations which we enter do not de- 
stroy this root. 


In an age when we are driven to think 
in terms of “One World” our “Congre- 
gational Way” has still wider implica- 
tions. In his Living Religions and A 
World Faith, Professor William E. Hock- 
ing proposes that the true way toward 
one world faith lies, not in the radical 
displacement of all other living re- 
ligions by one living religion, nor in the 
eclecticism of rational synthesis, but in 
the method of radical reconception. By 
this method each living religion should 
cultivate deeply its own garden, weed 
out the transient, prune the universal 
and permanent and assimilate in its own 
organic culture whatever there is of good 
in other living religions. By their very 
nature our churches of congregational 
polity are in a unique position to lead in 
applying this method not only to a crea- 
tive resolution of denominational di- 
visions, but to inter-faith relationships. 


The bearing of our “Congregational 
Way” upon the issues of civil society is 
equally important. With its center in 
the universal covenant of God with man, 
the circumference of each parish church 
is the entire civil community. The 
social covenant is wrought into the very 
covenant of man with God. By their 
intrinsic nature our churches are there- 
fore essentially concerned with the struc- 
ture of civil communities and with all 
secular life about them. They are un- 
yielding both in their insistence upon 
the separation of church and state, and 
in their determination to carry their 
principles and spirit unwaveringly and 
without evasion into the very midst of 
the world. Each church is therefore not 
only an instrument for the development 
of the integrity of each person in the 
wholeness of personality as it is con- 
ceived by high religion; but it is also 
a laboratory for vitalizing, sustaining 
and extending the faith, principle and 
method underlying democracy in the 
social, political, economic and cultural 
relationships of man in life’s wholeness. 


We agree with Dr. Douglas Horton in 
his statement that, “Congregationalism 
continues to be what it has been said to 
be, ‘the most notable corporate witness 
in modern history that God desires His 
people to be free.” We believe that 
there can be no higher destiny for our 
Unitarian chutfches of congregational 
polity than to lead in the radical recon- 
ception of our own living faith in the 
direction toward which these forces 
point. 
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Humanism, Theism and 


Unitarianism 
by WALTER D. KRING and RAYMOND A. SABIN 


WHEN CHANNING UNITARIANISM was disrupted by the new ideas of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, the controversy within Unitarianism of a hundred 
years ago was born. Emerson threatened the foundation of orthodox Christianity 
when he denied that there is saving power in the second-hand inspiration of scripture 
and creed, and proclaimed the necessity of first-hand experience of religion. Pro- 
fessor Andrews Norton of Harvard Divinity School led in the defense of the cur- 
rent Unitarianism and declared, “No clergy will be supported among us to teach 
transcendentalism, infidelity, and pantheism.” This “latest form of infidelity,” 
charged Norton, “strikes directly at the root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly 
at all religion, by denying the miracles and the divine mission of Christ.” No, 
argued Parker, true Christianity is not damaged when belief in miracles is dismissed. 
For the “permanent” in Christianity is intuitive, universal, moral truth; not the 
“transient” forms of miracles and scriptures. 
Conference invited Parker to attend one of their sessions in which they were to 
discuss the question: “Ought differences of opinion on the value and authority of 
miracles to exclude men from Christian fellowship and sympathy from one another?” 


The ministérs in the Berry Street 


The last thirty years has seen the 
resurgence of “religious humanism” and 
the spreading of humanist views among 
even those of the theistic persuasion.1 


During the last few years there have | 


been expressions of disapproval and re- 
cently the charge has been pressed that 
humanists threaten the foundations of 
Unitarian religion. We have been pic- 
tured as being engaged in a “civil war,” 
divided into two camps—those who be- 
lieve in God and those who do not. This 
is an over-simplification, as will be 
pointed out. Yet in our so-called human- 
ist-theist controversy we sometimes do 
find ourselves asking, “Ought differences 
of opinion as to belief in God exclude 
men from the Unitarian fellowship and 
sympathy from one another?” Many 
of us do not hold sharply defined posi- 
tions nor do we belong unequivocally in 


1This humanism is not to be understood as 
connected with Renaissance humanism, but has 
more m common with “scientific humanism” 
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one of two possible camps. Yet it may 
be that one question at issue between us 
is as blunt as this: Is the idea of God 
essential to religion—or more specifi- 
cally, to liberal religion or to Unitarian- 
ism? ; 

Ideas of God in Unitarianism 

At first it seems preposterous even to 
raise such a question. How can our 
churches have any function; how can 
worship and the religious life have any 
meaning; how can Unitarianism justify 
its claim to be counted as a religion if 
we do not believe that the idea of God 
is indispensable? 

When we survey our denomination as 
to the ideas of God, judging mainly by 
the writings of ministers, there seem to 
be four main attitudes to the use of the 
word God and to the idea of God. In- 
cidentally, we should observe that there 
is no such thing as the idea of God; 
there are many ideas of God, and some- 
times members of a rather strictly de- 
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fined theological group will display 
wide variations in the meanings which 
they attach to this word. 

The first group is that of some hu- 
manists whose attitude is one of rejec- 
tion. They reject the use of the word 
God and the idea of God. To them, the 
essential, the indispensable part of re- 
ligion is not a belief, not even a belief 
in God, but rather a certain attitude. 
The important thing, they say, is that 
we have a religious attitude toward our- 
selves, toward others and toward our 
world. To them, to “be religious” is to 
make changes in one’s life according to 
the demands made by that which is taken 
to be worthy of serious concern. They 
have definitely rejected the use of the 
word God, which, they are aware, is 
often used as a smoke-screen by the 


pious to cover up their real and impious _ 


concerns. They have definitely rejected 
the idea of God, asserting that the 


n enterprise is hindered, not 
helped, when man shifts any of his bur- 
den of responsibility to any non-human 
agency. It is they who pose the question 
in its sharpest form; it is they who raise 
the disturbing questions: What is re- 
ligious about the Bible? 
ligious about believing in God? What 
is the real object of worship in our 
churches? Let us confront a_ solid 
fact: among these humanists there are 
_ persons who undeniably are religious. 
_ They claim the name Unitarian. Shall 

we exclude them from our fellowship as 


was demanded a century ago in the case 
of Parker? 


In a second main group the attitude 
toward the word God and the idea of 
God is one that we might term “indif- 
ference.” While some Unitarians use 
the word God, the idea of God does not 
seem to be very important to their think- 
ing. We might suppose that this group 

* would include the majority, not only of 
Unitarians, but of American people at 
large. Indifference as to what the terms 
of religion mean coupled with an insist- 
ence upon their use. dissolves integrity. 
Some Unitarian churches and ministers 
are guilty of this “indifference,” using 
the words and phrases of religion and 
insisting upon their use when the terms 
have no real meaning for them. There 
is indifference in another sense, of which 
John Dewey’s attitude is an example. 
He gives a definition of God—“the active 
relation between the ideal and the 
actual”—but it is not clear that it would 
make any difference to his philosophy 
and religion if this idea of God were 
dropped. 


: 
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The first group rejects the use of the 
word God, and the idea of God. The 
second group retains them, but with an 
attitude of indifference, for one reason 
or another. 


In a third group are Unitarians who 
say that the idea of God is essential to 
them, but the term has a vague meaning. 
Like many of those in the first two 
groups, they are reluctant to give any 
sanction to the exploded conception of a 
two-story universe with a natural and a 
supernatural division by using the term 
“God” without qualification. Hence the 
many circumlocutions in our worship 
services. In prayers they address the 
Creative Spirit, the Source of Life, the 
Light and Life of all mankind or the 
father of all men. They avoid phrases 
carrying the ideas of God as King, Judge, 
_ Lawgiver, Almighty Ruler. In this third 
_ group we could locate many theological 
viewpoints: cosmic and _ evolutionary 
theists, deists, pantheists and mystics. 
All are united on at least this attitude: 
at some idea of God is essential to 


_< 


What is re-, 


The “typical Unitarian” may be a 
Judeo-Christian rational empirical 
humanistic theist—without suffering 


too much from indigestion. 
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them. Human values must have some 
cosmic backing. Yet the idea of God 
may be as vague as “the totality of all 
Being” or “some call it evolution and 
others call it God.” 


Those in the fourth group say the 
same thing, that the idea of God is essen- 
tial to religion, but say it more emphati- 
cally. Their ideas of God are much 
more sharply defined than are those just 
mentioned. Qualities and attributes are 
ascribed to God with confidence. He is 
Creator, Judge, a Person or personal 
who acts, wills, controls, loves and for- 
gives. For these people the circumlocu- 
tions of our prayers and hymns are un- 
acceptable; we may with assurance ad- 
dress and praise the living God with no 
qualms. 


What we have tried to sketch as the 
range oi Unitarian beliefs about God is 
indicated from another viewpoint in the 
1936 report of the Commission’ of Ap- 
praisal, “Unitarians Face a New Age.” 
The conclusion of a study of question- 
naires is that a major characteristic of 
Unitarianism is comprehensiveness. In 
other words, the religious beliefs of Uni- 
tarians include viewpoints of many his- 
torical religions. Twenty-seven ques- 
tions involving nine types of religious 
beliefs and attitudes were asked. The 
replies showed a surprising amount of 
agreement. More than three-fourths of 
the replies affirmed the value of two- 
thirds of the statements. Since these 
values represented nine main viewpoints 
(extrovert, introvert, rationalistic, mysti- 
cal, humanistic, theistic, evangelical, 
traditional Christian and non-Christian) 
the conclusion was that no one of these 
main viewpoints could be taken as char- 
acteristic of the Unitarian movement. 
That is, a Unitarian will typically in- 
clude in his religion ideas representing 
many traditions. He will at once hold 
rationalistic, mystical, humanistic, theis- 
tic, Christian and other viewpoints. In 
the words of this report, “It takes all of 
the proposed labels (the nine main 
groups) or an equal number of better 
ones to describe the body of values 
which the great body of Unitarians hold 
in common. . Unitarianism, as 
actually lived, includes all the primary 
historic apprehensions of religion as 
mankind has known it. Its streams of 
religious interest flow in all directions 
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and in all of them they have channelled. 
deep.” 


The Need for Unity 

Returning to our narrower topic, the: 
range in Unitarian beliefs as to God, it 
is apparent that here too we have 
diversity and comprehensiveness. That 
is, there is no one conception of God, 
nor even a single main theological di- 
vision such as theism, humanism or pan- 
theism, which is characteristically Uni- 
tarian. In other words, there is no such 
thing as an orthodox Unitarian concep- 
tion of God. We see this in our survey, 
and we see it in the 1936 report. But 
in this last decade Unitarians have in- 
creasingly become aware that it is neces- 
sary to move on from the “freedom to. 
believe anything” to common loyalties. 
which will be centers of resistance 
against the mounting assaults of organ- 
ized illiberalism. Increasingly we are 
realizing that mere “freedom from” 
leads into vacuity. What will bind us. 
together? What will unite us? What 
will strengthen liberal religion? These 
questions, often voiced in slogans, ser- 
mons and pamphlets, mean that we de- 
plore the diversions of our energy into. 
the wranglings of unfruitful controversy, 


and seek the power of united minds and 
hearts. 


There is general agreement as to the: 
need for unity, but there seem to be two. 
main paths toward unity which are 
pointed out. Most theists would have. 
us find more unity through deeper and 
broader loyalties to specific formulations 
of our theology. Most humanists think 
that our grappling with the social im- 
plications of our religion would bring 
us into a dynamic unity. We do not see 
why Unitarians cannot advance simul-. 
taneously on both fronts. In this paper, 
however, we are concerned with an ad- 
vance on the theological front. 


A Possible Basis for Theological 
Agreement 

The power of liberal religion in the- 
lives of individuals, in the local churches 
and in the denomination will be in- 
creased as we find more unity in our 
theology, as we come to understand 
better what we mean and what others 
mean by “God.” But if we think that 
this power should be gained at the cost 
of the freedom of thought and expres- 
sion of any of us, or at the cost of our 
integrity, we are mistaken. Half-hearted 
conformity without real conviction is 
not the source of power. The power of 
our religion depends not only upon 
unity, but upon freedom, knowledge, 
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tradition, personal integrity and whole- 
hearted commitment. 


What can unite us theologically, or at 
least lessen the acidity of controversy? 


When we consider the difficulties of at- 
tempting such a reconciliation, we would 


do well to pause, like Socrates, and pour 
a libation to the gods with the prayer 
that we might sharpen our vision to see 
the living realities symbolized in the 
words of men, that we might enlarge our 
apprehensions to take in the full sweep 
of the mysteries which yet surround us 
—the powers which create us, support us 
and also defeat us. 


Alfred North Whitehead, in his book, 
Religion in the Making, may help us to 
come closer to the heart of the differences 
between the theists and the humanists, 
and to our question about the place in 
religion of a concept of God. He gives 
three renderings of the concept of God: 
First, the Asiatic concept of an imper- 
sonal order to which the world con- 
forms; second, the Semitic concept of a 
definite personal entity, whose existence 
is the one ultimate metaphysical fact, 
who decreed and ordered the world; 
third, the Pantheistic concept in which 
God is the only true reality, and the 
world is a phase of the being of God. It 
seems that the differences between theists 
and humanists lie in the differences 
between the Semitic and Asiatic view- 
points. Typically the humanist centers 
his attention upon the world and “the 
order to which it conforms.” The theist 
typically insists that attention must not 
be limited to the world and its order, 
but reminds us of Reality beyond. 


Here is the issue as Whitehead puts 
it: if we are to take religious experi- 
ence only in the Western view, as being 
the “direct intuition of a personal being 
substrate to the universe,” there is no 
widespread basis of agreement possible.” 
Agreement will be possible, however, 
along the Asiatic (and Greek) line of 
thought, that there is a certain structure 
to reality, a “general character inherent 
in the nature of things.” When theists, 
mystics, deists, pantheists, Christians and 
humanists insist that justice is built into 
the scheme of things, that truth and right 
are not merely matters of individual 
opinion and preference, and appeal to 
the “general character inherent in the 
nature of things,” they are on common 
ground. And this ground is broad 


2It must be said that Whitehead’s definition 
of theism as restricted to belief in a divine per- 
sonal being is too narrow to include many who 
call themselves theists and conceive God as 
involved in natural processes. There are still 
other theists who do not think of God as a 
being, or as an aspect of nature, but as a 
transcendent reality, the Lord of History. 
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Increasingly we are realizing that 
mere “freedom from’ leads into 
vacuity. What will bind us together? 
What will unite us? What will 


strengthen liberal religion? 


enough to sustain general agreement 
among the religions of the world. As 
Whitehead says, judgment on _ the 
ground of the rightness in things is 
capable of being universalized. 


Professor F. S. C. Northrop finds 
ground for the meeting of East and West 
in religious thought along similar lines. 
The religion of Western culture is theis- 
tic. Theism, says Northrop, means that 
the divine in the nature of things is de- 
terminate in character; God’s nature is 
describable in terms of specific attri- 
butes. But this is not characteristic of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism; for them the divine is “‘in- 
determinate.” For them the facts in 
direct experience are open to inspection 
by all, and are independent of a prophet, 
a church, a book, a revelation. In White- 
head’s terms, knowledge of the structure 
of reality is a direct and universal in- 
tuition; that there is a divine person 
substrate to reality is a particular infer- 
ence. As East and West can meet, so 
humanism and theism can meet when 


they both affirm the structures of reality 


which are open to inspection by all, and 
when there is no demand for agreement 
as to specific attributes of God.* 


In fact this convergence of the deter- 
minate and indeterminate theologies dis- 
cussed by Whitehead and Northrop has 
been going on in our liberal tradition for 
many years. We refer again to our 
hymn book and suggest that when we 
speak of the Spirit of Truth and the 
Light of Life of all mankind we are 
avoiding determinate attributes of the 
divine, and thus universalizing our re- 
ligious expressions. The man on _ the 
street and the average person in our 
churches do the same when they are 
pressed for statements as to what they 
mean by God and reply at last, “Well, 
I believe there is something. . a 
Again, Matthew Arnold’s phrase “the 
power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness” has been ridiculed as a 


3It should not be inferred that ascribing to 
God an “indeterminate character” impairs the 
reality or character of God. An indeterminate 
concept of God simply holds that although 
God may have character, knowledge of it does 
not come through direct intuition. Thus “in- 
determinate” refers primarily to human de- 
scriptions of God. 


typical expression of the bankrupt and 
vague theology of liberalism. But here 
we have just such an affirmation devoid 
of the “determinate,” which may be 
more desirable after all than the deter- 
minate characteristics which the Judeo- 


Christian tradition usually applies to 
God. J 


Unity through the Universal and 
Indeterminate 


Let us keep in mind the fact that Uni- 
tarianism “‘as actually lived” is compre- 
hensive; and that even though we speak 
of the humanist versus the theist, actually 
the religious philosophy of almost every 
one of us is a composite body of beliefs 
and attitudes, prejudices and prefer- 
ences, drawn from many different 
sources. The “typical Unitarian” may 
be a Judeo-Christian rational empirical 
humanistic theist—without suffering too 
much from indigestion. 


Certainly we wish to increase the power 
and effectiveness of liberal religion in 
ourselves, in our local churches, in our 
denomination, in our world. And this 
depends partly upon that unity which 
will make it unnecessary for us to spend 
our resources in unfruitful controversy. 
Theological unity, which we should not 
attempt to attain at the cost of freedom 
or integrity, might be increased if some 
of us were to forego the desire to have 
a general acceptance by Unitarians of 
“determinate” ideas of God; and if 
others of us were to remember that the 
word God might properly be used in 
referring to the “general character in- 
herent in the nature of things.” 


So long as our differences do not re- 
sult in bitter and personal controversy, 
we should rejoice that we have the op- 
portunity in our free fellowship to ex- 
change viewpoints and to have some part 
in exploring this mysterious and fathom- 


less universe. Let us not be eager for 
easy solutions. Rather, as the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review reported 
at the Washington Conference, “signifi- 
cant unity must be based upon explicit 
theoretical foundations” and our differ- 
ences should be openly discussed and 
carefully investigated. 


Pending a further clarification of the 
theological foundations of liberal re- 
ligion, Unitarians of every variety of 
belief may well unite in their concern 
for those values open to inspection by 
all, since they are “general characteris- 
tics of the nature of things,” which de- 
mand our allegiance: truth, mutuality, 
integrity, justice, freedom. 
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Each paper in this issue of The Register was read to the Group by the authors, 
discussed at length, then edited or rewritten in an attempt to incorporate sugges- 
tions made into the body of the paper. Such newly rewritten sections were later 


read to the Group for further discussion. This article reports the latter part of the 
_ discussion which ensued upon the reading of newly rewritten sections of the paper 
on humanism and theism. It was about 9 p.m., the second night. Mr. Lewis, who 
had brought a wire recorder with him, recorded the discussion without the men 
realizing this was being done. The following transcript is only slightly edited in 


for the reader. 


the interests of readability. Otherwise the transcript is verbatim. Designation of 
the characters is editorial, and is intended to dramatize the different personalities 


TRANSCRIBED AND EDITED by LESTER CLARK LEWIS 


Discussion— The Group Method 
| 


THE SCIENTIST: In all humility, we 
must agree that we cannot begin ‘to have 
complete knowledge of the nature of 
God. So you have to make room for 
the other fellow’s idea of God, as well 


as your own. 


_ COAUTHOR (Theist) : 


basic. 


J think that is 


_ THE MENTOR (Who had arrived late 
and had not heard the first reading of 
the paper): If I were going to enter 
into this discussion, I would argue 
(laughter) that we have a potential 
_ basis of agreement among us in our 
~ common intellectual heritage; and that 
the focus of this agreement could be 
found in a philosophy of history. Infer- 
ences from such a philosophy of history 
might vary, but it would also reveal 
basic conceptions which both the left- 
wing humanists and all those who have 
a right to call themselves in the Judeo- 
Christian prophetic tradition could 
agree upon. 
CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have 
this paper read over again? The Men- 
tor didn’t hear it. 


CHRISTIAN UNITARIAN: No. 
like to chuck it. (laughter) 


} 

: 
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| THE MENTOR: Don’t read it over 

1 again for my sake. 

COAUTHOR (Theist): You know, 1 

think maybe we made a mistake in re- 
writing this paper. We were all cold 

| when we first heard it. This discussion 
turns upon quite different points tonight 

than it did yesterday afternoon. 


THE PILLAR: The point Mentor makes 
is music to my. ears, because. . . . per- 
haps you remember the point I raised 
in regard to the paper yesterday. . . . 
I can’t remember your language exactly. 
. . . this thing of indeterminate charac- 
which the humanist and theist alike 
le... . Do you remember my say- 


ing there ought to be some standard or 
name by which you could say what that 
was? It isn’t enough to say it’s “some- 
thing.” That is the thing I hoped you 
would get at in this rewriting. 


THE MENTOR: I think that even a 
statement such as this necessarily ab- 
stract and brief one from Whitehead has 
the effect that even the Oriental concep- 
tion has when it is not seen in relation- 
ship to the characteristic thing about 
western civilization as it comes out of 
Judeo-Christian rootage, namely a con- 
cept of history. 


COAUTHOR (Theist): Well, that is 
mentioned, of course, in Whitehead’s de- 
scription of the Semitic concept, but 
what about the Asiatic definition? 


THE MENTOR: The Greek view, which 
is abstract, is about the same as the 
Oriental view; ordinarily history is not 
spelled out. The Semitic view is differ- 
ent. The consequences are not the same. 


COAUTHOR (Humanist) : Also, to give 
us a black eye it could easily be said 
that when Whitehead says that the 
Semitic concept and therefore theism 
generally means the existence of a de- 
terminate personal being, it is not neces- 
sarily true of a great deal of theism. 
But that is the basis really of our section 


on Whitehead. 
THE MENTOR: Well, Whitehead him- 


self would argue for an explication of 
the determinate being, (of determinate- 
ness,) to the highest possible degree of 
rational thinking. 

THE BORN UNITARIAN: I think then; 
that the difficulty was in the coauthors’ 
approach to the whole problem, the idea 
of using the concept of God. That isn’t 
where you find the basis of agreement 
between Unitarian humanists and theists. 


CHAIRMAN: What do you mean? 
“Explicate” that a little more. 


Lester Lewis 


THE BORN UNITARIAN: Well, the 
statement that humanism and _ theism 
will agree on, I think, is a statement on 
freedom, perhaps like the one I read 
this afternoon. 


COAUTHOR (Theist): Well, we went 
on to say that the idea that we can unite 
on—the idea of freedom is a vacuity. 


THE BORN UNITARIAN: That was be- 
cause your idea of freedom is a vacuity. 
(laughter) It was not a dynamic idea 
of freedom. 

(At this point the discussion reverted to 
a question raised the previous day as 
to the appropriateness of the original 
title—“Humanism and Theism in Uni- 
tarianism”—in view of the content of 
the paper. It had been agreed that the 
title should be changed in order to de- 
scribe the character of the paper better.) 


COAUTHOR (Theist) : Yes, the title of 
the paper has been changed. What is 
our new title? 


COAUTHOR (Humanist): I don’t 
know. Someone wrote over the old title. 
I did, I guess. If I can read my own 
writing, it is either, “The Interpretation 
of God in Humanism and Theism,” or, 
“The Idea of God in Humanism and 
Theism.” 

THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE: Not “in.” 
Not “IN!” You mean assumed by hu- 
manism and: theism. 


THE BORN UNITARIAN: If you start 


with the sovereignty of God... . 
CHAIRMAN: Let’s have order! 
THE SCIENTIST: To point up this dis- 


cussion of freedom as vacuity—(laugh- 
TAA ie 


THE BORN UNITARIAN: If you start 
with the sovereignty of God, you have 
to make freedom a part of this concept. 
Freedom is important and that’s where 
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we humanists insist upon its importance 
—in the forces in the universe that for- 
ever make for freedom. 


THE Wiis 


(laughter). 
THE CYNIC: That makes good sense. 


THE HUMORIST: I think the phrase 
that best illuminates the paper is the 
one about indigestion. That’s us. 
(laughter). 


THE SCIENTIST: May I come back to 
this point about freedom as a vacuity? 
We ought to say that our present con- 
ception of freedom represents one of 
the major items of evolution in 100,000 
years of history, and there is nothing 
vacant about that; the attaining of free- 
dom. 


THE BORN UNITARIAN: They are 
speaking of their idea of freedom in the 
paper and not ours. 


COAUTHOR (Humanist): Now wait a 
minute. Oh, now. Don’t say that. We 
can have in the Unitarian movement, I 
suppose, the general attitude, “All right, 
you believe what you want to, and I'll 
believe what I want to about God, or 
anything else.” But in this paper we 
try to suggest one way in which human- 
ists and theists might see that they are 
pretty much saying the same thing, not 
about freedom, or man, or salvation, or 
evil or strikes, but in terms of the con- 
cept of God. 


THE PILLAR: I think they have done 
a good job, except for the fact that this 
common entity which they find remains 
so indeterminate as to be either nothing- 
ness or capable of being identified with 
the principle of evil, for example. And 
the suggestion which I made (perhaps 
it’s a good one—if so, I’d like to repeat 
it) is that both the humanist and the 
theist recognize in the universe. ... an 
order. I’ve got it now, if that’s the right 
name. ...an order in the universe 
which makes for human values, or sup- 
ports or undergirds or reveals or is con- 
sistent with something of that kind. And 
that is the point you left out. 
COAUTHOR (Humanist): What we 
say is the humanists and those in the 
Asiatic tradition hold this order to be 
open to inspection by all. In White- 
head’s thought, this is a direct intuition 
—the existence of truth, beauty and 
goodness. And in the Semitic tradition, 
there is the inference, not the direct in- 
tuition. but the inference, that there 
exists a Supreme Being. 

THE PILLAR: Yes. I got that. 

THE SCIENTIST: Is that inference or 


implication? 

COAUTHOR (Humanist) : Well, White- 
head says that it is an inference. The 
humanist would deny that what White- 
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Calvinistic humanists! 


head says. .. . well, gee, we could go on 
like this all night. 


THE PILLAR: I think what you’ve got 
to do is point up the fact that this entity 
which you want to be indeterminate 
must have certain determinate charac- 
teristics, or it isn’t anything. It isn’t 
simply an order: it is some kind of 
order. 


COAUTHOR (Humanist) : 


would certainly say that. 


THE PILLAR: Yes, it’s got to be. And 
you have it in your paper, if you have 
it lined up with truth, beauty and good- 
ness. If it’s lined up with values that 
seem to be values to human beings, then 
you've got it. But that is not clear in 
your paper. 

THE MENTOR: Whitehead spent his 
life trying to give specific character to 
the nature of God. But not in the sense 
that Northrop speaks of determinacy. 


COAUTHOR (Theist): No, Pillar, we 
are not using the term indeterminate in 
the sense of nothingness, or of an oblong 
blur. We are using it in the sense that 
you can’t ascribe to. . . . you can’t say 
God is power. 

THE PILLAR: The fact that you are 
using it that way doesn’t appear in the 
paper, and therefore you ought to make 
the point clearer—sharpen it up. 

THE MENTOR: I have to withdraw 
some of my statements insofar as they 
would have to be qualified by my read- 
ing of the paper as a whole. 
CHAIRMAN: What is your wish? Is 
there any other comment? 

THE WIT: Rewrite the whole thing. 
(Loud laughter). 

COAUTHOR (Theist): The most con- 


troversial paper in the bunch! 


THE CYNIC: Throw it out! 
CHAIRMAN: You want a new paper? 


Everyone agree? 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN: To every 
theistic poe it doesn’t do justice at 
all. 


COAUTHOR  (Theist) : 


Whitehead 


I agree with 


you. But I would say in the interest of 


getting going, you just have to agree 
on something. 


GROUP PRESIDENT: I suggest that 
those of us who have papers still to re- 
vise, adjourn. The others can stay here 
and carry this discussion further. 


ANONYMOUS: What about going over 
some of the book reviews? 

(At this point, 9:30 p.m., the Group 
adjourned out of sheer exhaustion, only 
to reconvene at 10:15 p.m., to hear the 
Holmes-Schacht “History.” Mr. Holmes 
had been greatly delayed in arriving at 
Senexet, due to a funeral in Concord, 
New Hampshire.) 
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Toward a New Idea of Freedom 
by MAX D. GAEBLER and GERALD F. WEARY 


LIBERALS, as their very name implies, have always been identified by their espousal 
of the ideal of freedom. To be sure, their loyalty to this ideal has always rested on 
a deeper faith—the “faith behind freedom,” the estimate of man as a creature 
capable of fulfilling his highest potentialities only in an environment of freedom. 
But it is their struggle to create that environment which has chiefly distinguished 
them, especially as that struggle has generally been carried on against overwhelm- 


ing forces of authoritarianism of one variety or another. 


But why, you may wonder, should 
we be concerned with a new idea of 
freedom? What is wrong with the old 
idea? Hasn’t it served well as a rally- 
ing point for liberals for quite some 
time? And isn’t freedom, after all, one 
of those eternal and unchanging values 
we call religious? 

The truth is that for more than a 
third of a century liberalism has been 
losing ground precisely because it has 
sought to apply an eighteenth century 
idea of freedom to the problems of the 
twentieth. As a result, liberals have been 
helpless to do anything constructive 
about many of the most pressing needs 
of our contemporary world. If liberals 
continue to be thus impotent, then 
people will increasingly turn to one or 
another of the authoritarian agencies 
which promise to make the trains run 
on time or to save their souls. It is our 
conviction that unless liberals can evolyo 
a new idea of freedom adequate to the 
demands of life in the middle of the 
twentieth century, they are in danger of 
eventually losing everything for which 
they stand. It is our purpose in this 
article to discuss a few of the ways in 
which we feel the traditional idea of 
freedom must be modified and corrected 
if liberals are to meet adequately the 
critical issues of our day. 

_ The first defect in the traditional 
liberal concept of freedom is the identi- 
fication of freedom with the “natural 
rights of man” or the “inalienable 
rights” of our Declaration of Indepen- 


dence. These rights, and consequently 
freedom: itself, were conceived to be 
part of the birthright of every new babe 
entering this vale of tears. Every human 
being had by right certain just claims 
against society—claims to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” for in- 
stance. These rights, though they had 
not always been recognized, were in- 
herent in human nature itself; they 
were absolute, ultimate. 

As a result of this aspect of the 
eighteenth century idea of freedom, 
those rights with which freedom was 
then identified—rights largely detailed 
in our Bill of Rights—have been re- 
garded ever since with awe and rever- 
ence as the absolute and unalterable 
essence of human freedom. This in 
spite of the fact that many of those very 
rights, in actual fact, no longer mean 
anything like what they meant to the 
men who first stated them. Freedom of 
ube press, for instance, meant one thing 
in a day when anyone with something 
to say could get it printed at relatively 
little cost and could with no great diffi- 
culty get it into the hands of almost the 
entire reading and voting public. But 
freedom of the press is something utterly 
different in our present day, when the 
instruments of mass communication 
operate on a scale comparable to some 
of our largest businesses and when 
access to them is far beyond the reach 
of the average individual. Monopoly of 
communications was out of the question 
in 1787. Today it is all too often a fact. 
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The point we are suggesting is simply 
that changing circumstances make neces- 
sary constant revision of our basic prin- 
ciples, or at least of our statement and 
application of them. This is comparable 
to the necessity incumbent upon the 
scientist constantly to revise his basic 
hypotheses in the light of the new data 
which research is continually turning 
up. For, like scientific research, human 
civilization as a whole is dynamic. It 
does not stand still. 

Writing in the Aélantic Monthly, 
Richard Danielson puts this point very 
well: “. . . rights come and go; they 
expand and contract; they are cancelled 
by common consent or as the result of 
force; they are constantly being abridged 
by - circumstance, or they expand 
through what seems to be logical accre- 
tions. . . . A certain set of conditions 
produces certain justifiable claims. These 
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claims are admitted by society as valid 
and are embodied in law and enforced 
by public opinion. They become ac- 
cepted as ‘rights.’ Conditions change 
and the claims appear to be invalid; the 
law is amended, and the established 
‘rights’ are abridged, modified, or can- 
celled altogether. They are always and 
forever subject to amendment. I know 
of no exception whatever to this rule or 
principle. The only quality of perman- 
ence enjoyed by a human right is its im- 
permanence, actual or implicit.”? 


What Mr. Danielson says of human 
rights may equally well be said of free- 
dom, which is so often identified with 
those very rights. Our concept of free- 
dom must grow and expand with the 
development of society itself. We must 
not be bound in 1948 by statements 
which, however valid they may have 
seemed in 1787, are no longer appro- 
priate to the circumstances of today. 
Our concept of freedom, as indeed all 
our ideas, must be dynamic; we must 
be ready to adapt it to the changing 
circumstances of an ever more rapidly 
changing world. 


How radically our idea of freedom 
must be altered if it is to fit the facts 
of historical change can scarcely be 
overestimated. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the traditional concept of 
liberty was in process of formation, the 
principal threats to freedom all eman- 
ated from the state. It was the estab- 
lished church, the state sponsored 
monopolies, the aggressions against in- 
dividual citizens by the agents of abso- 
lute monarchs—these were the objec- 
tives of the early struggles of liberalism. 


But in the course of the ensuing two 
centuries, primarily as the result of the 
industrial revolution, the entire struc- 
ture of society has been radically al- 
tered. Power in every area of activity 
has become much more centralized than 
Thomas Jefferson could have imagined. 
And that concentration has in many 
cases been focused, not in the state, but 
in private hands. The threats to the 


liberty of the average citizen today’ 


come not only or even primarily from 
the arbitrary use of power by the state. 
They come much more from the irres- 
ponsible use of power by organized 
private groups. It is the unregulated 
monopolies in industry, the uncentrolled 
economic giants, the private arrange- 
ments to exclude some varieties of peo- 
ple from certain jobs or from living in 
particular neighborhoods, the subordina- 
tion of large sections of the media of 
mass communication to limited eco- 


1Richard E. Danielson, “The Right to Strike,” 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1947, 
p. 29. 
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Our concept of freedom, as indeed 
all our ideas, must be dynamic; we 
must be ready to adapt it to the 
changing circumstances of an ever 


more rapidly changing world. 
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nomic interests—these are the forces 
which threaten our freedom today. 
Wherever power is concentrated with- 
out restraint to prevent its irresponsible 
use, there is a threat to liberty. 


Yet the early concern of liberals over 
the abuse of power by the state had so 
conditioned our thinking that we have 
largely failed to recognize and to deal 
effectively with these newer threats. We 
have carefully hedged our various gov- 
ernmental agencies with sweeping re- 
strictions lest we lose our liberty through 
tyranny. But we have, in the process, 
rendered our own elective officials al- 
most powerless to deal with the equally 
dangerous restrictions of our freedom 
by irresponsible private groups. We are 
still alert to the dangers of two centuries 
ago, but we are too often blind to the 
facts of life in the twentieth century. 
We recognize at once the intolerable 
restrictions imposed, for instance, by 
the salt tax of the ancient regime. But 
two hundred years later we are still 
unable to cope effectively with an eco- 
nomic system which imposes on us a 


comparable levy which might be termed . 


a monopoly tax on every box of matches, 
on every pair of shoes, on every pair of 
nylon stockings. We must bring our 
idea of freedom up to date. 


There is another and perhaps even 
more serious flaw in the traditional con- 
cept of freedom. That is the historic 
belief that freedom is the possession of 
single, solitary individuals who act in- 
dependently of one another and of the 
institutions of their society. This indi- 
vidualistic idea of freedom stems from 
John Locke, the seventeenth century 
English thinker. As F. S$. C. Northrop 
points out, Locke thought of the indi- 
vidual person as something of a New- 
tonian atom, a single independent mental 
substance whose relations with other 
mental substances were merely those 
external relations of time and space that 
exist between material objects of any 
kind. That is to say, each person is in 
his essential nature absolutely free and 
independent of all other persons. 


This individualistic idea of freedom 
led Locke to a completely negative 
attitude toward the role of institutions, 
and especially of government. Men once 
lived, he maintained, in an ideal state 
which he called “the state of Nature.” 


In this ideal state there was no govern- 
ment of any kind. Men simply existed 
as unrelated, absolutely free and inde- 
pendent mental substances in interaction 
with material objects. If, in this state 
of nature, men enjoyed complete free- 
dom and independence, why then did 
they eventually institute government? 
Not for any positive social reason. The 
reason was purely negative. It was, he 
writes, “for the mutual preservation of 
their lives, liberties and estates, which I 
call by the general name—property.” To 
preserve their property—that, then, was 
why men were willing to give up some of 
the freedom and independence which 
they had enjoyed in the state of nature. 
And according to Locke, that is the only 
justification for the existence of any 
kind of government. 


How are we to explain Locke’s nega- 
tive attitude toward government? By 
his Newtonian, atomistic philosophy? 
Probably not. It was rather his deep 
fear of all forms of organized control. 
After all, Locke was a revolutionist who 
was in revolt against the authoritarian 
institutions of his day. His philosophy 
was little more than a weapon which he 
used to achieve his ends. 


This negative attitude of Locke toward 
institutions has persisted in modern 
liberal thinking. Liberals are notori- 
ously shy of organizing, even though 
their failure to organize has often left 
them without influence. Too many 
liberals still accept, at least implicitly, 
the Lockean suspicion of government. 
They seem to cling to the theory that 
that government is best which governs 
least. In the face of large and pressing 
social needs which can be met effectively 
only through the concerted action of 
society operating through its govern- 
ment these liberals permit their fear of 
government to bar the way. How often 
have liberals, acting in the name of free- 
dom, opposed any consideration of fed- 
eral aid to education, of federal projects 
such as the Missouri Valley Authority de- 
signed to attack the ravages of soil 
erosion, of social security legislation. 


There have been other ill effects of the 
individualistic idea of freedom. It has, 
for one thing, helped to create a loneli- 
ness in the souls of men. Men crave the 
satisfactions that come from self-develop- 
ment, but they also crave a sense of 
social solidarity. There is no contradic- 
tion here. Friendship does not destroy 
individuality; it enhances it. Nor does 
it destroy spontaneity of thought or im- 
pede self-development. Rather it en- 
courages them. And so it might be in 
any community in which men acknowl- 
edge their dependence upon one another — 
WA many of the richest satisfactions of 
ife. 


But the egocentric idea of freedom en- 
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courages the notion that there is a con- 


tradiction here. To protect his freedom 


each person must ward off the encroach- 
ments of others. He must guard against 
intimate friendships, for friends break 
into his privacy and prevent his doing 


what he wants to do. He must not join 


a church, for that means the loss of some 
measure of his individual freedom. And 
so on through all the areas of human 
activity. The freedom thus conserved 
must be used to attain personal success, 
the surest test of which is the amount of 
money that can be accumulated. But the 
ideal of the self-made man, by which 
each man must pit himself against every 
other man, tends to frustrate a deep need 
of the human heart, the need of comrade- 
ship. It makes men feel alone and iso- 
lated in a world against which they must 
defend themselves. Whatever else irre- 
ligion may be, this feeling is at the core 
of it. As Dr. Karen Horney says, we 
find here one of the major contradictions 
of our society. We preach community, 
and we know it is what men want and 
need; but in the workaday world we go 
on living as if others were our enemies. 
How serious this is is indicated by Dr. 
Erich Fromm, who points out that the 
loneliness which our modern society pro- 
duces was one of the basic psychological 
reasons for the appeal of fascism in 
Italy and Germany. It gave men a sense 
of social solidarity. 


By this time it should be clear that the 
traditional concept of freedom as a 
private possession of ‘individuals has 
many pitfalls. Indeed, if we consider 
the matter carefully we must conclude 
that freedom really means nothing out- 
side the context of society. It is only in 
the actual world of give and take, of 
buying and selling, of work and worship 
and play—only, in short, in the area of 
the relationships among people — that 
freedom has any significance. 


Consider, for instance, freedom of 
speech—one of our most cherished liber- 
ties. What would free speech amount to 
if there were no one to talk to? It is 
only in the arena of public discussion, as 
a means for sorting out truth from false- 
hood in conflicting opinions, that free- 
dom of speech takes on flesh and blood, 
only then that it becomes the principle 
for which many courageous men have 
been willing to go to jail—even to lay 
down their lives. And the same is true 
of our other liberties. What is freedom 
of person if there is no one around who 
threatens it? Or what does freedom 
from want mean outside of the context 
of an economic system which can either 
produce or alleviate want? No, Robin- 
son Crusoe alone on his island was not a 
free man in any significant sense of the 
word, 


Instead of being a private possession 


It should be clear that the tradi- 
tional conception of freedom as a 
private possession of individuals has 


many pitfalls. Indeed, if we con- 


sider the matter carefully we must 
conclude that freedom really means 
nothing outside the context of so- 


ciety. 
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of individuals} then, freedom is rather 
an attribute of society. A free man is 
one who lives in a free society. And to 
the extent that the society is not free the 
individual’s supposed freedom is 
illusory. 

To realize this one need merely im- 
agine what would happen, for instance, 
in a community which allowed complete 
individual liberty to every car upon its 
streets. It should be perfectly obvious 
that one absolutely essential element of 
true freedom is order. Restraints must 
be introduced in order to guarantee that 
the liberty which is granted the indi- 
vidual can actually be exercised. A free 
society is not one which simply guar- 
antees legally a long series of inalien- 
able rights to its individual citizens. It 
is rather that society which seeks actively 
so to balance the liberties and restraints 
which affect the individual that all citi- 
zens shall have maximum opportunity to 
develop their own individuality and at 
the same time to share actively in the 
functioning of the entire community. 


The major problem, of course, is to 
discover how we can create this kind of 
society. How can we be free unless there 
is an authority strong enough to check 
the threats to our liberty arising from 
the irresponsible use of power, and yet 
how can we constitute that authority 
without endangering our freedom? 


Many have long assumed that there is 
no solution to this problem. Having 
seen the chaos, the confusion, the conflict 
that have resulted from the individual- 
istic idea of freedom, they have con- 
cluded that the only alternative we have 
is to reinstate the ancient, external 
forms of authoritarianism. And that is 
precisely the alternative that one people 
after another has chosen during the past 
two or three decades. Fascism, com- 
munism, Catholicism have all been 
preaching this alternative, to say nothing 
of the more subtle forms of authoritar- 
ianism like the attempt to find in the 
literature of a pre-scientific age the clear 
and distinct ideas, the guiding principles, 
the wisdom for men of the twentieth 
century to live by. 

That this alternative might bring some 
temporary relief we have no doubt, espe- 
cially if the people choosing it have suf- 
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fered considerably from social chaos. 
But we also have no doubt that people 
would sooner or later find themselves 
equally unhappy about their new status 
and would revolt. You who have read 
Arthur E. Wilson’s Weybosset Bridge? 
will recall the experiences of the early 
Rhode Island family who had become 
dissatisfied with the culturally barren 
freedom of Providence and moved to 
Massachusetts, where they thought they 
would be much happier. Finding the 
atmosphere of the established church too 
stifling, they pulled up stakes and re- 
turned to Providence, where they again 
quarreled with Providence freedom. The 
experiences of this family have been the 
experiences of men throughout the ages. 
We find them constantly oscillating be- 
tween external authoritarian control and 
individual freedom. Must that oscilla- 
tion continue? The answer is no. It is 
quite possible to achieve a society in 
which there is both freedom and an en- 
during social stability. 

A wide-spread society of this sort 
exists in the scientific community. It 
can serve as an example, if not a direct 
model, for the society we seek. Scien- 
tists are free to exercise as much enter- 
prise, initiative and inventiveness as they 
please in their sciences. They lose none 
of their freedom in being scientists. But 
their freedom is a disciplined freedom, 
which is to say they recognize some kind 
of organized authority. What is that 
authority? Not any standard which 
society has imposed upon them. Not any 
set of rules which they themselves have 
arbitrarily established. Not even their 
scientific findings, for their findings may 
be modified or rejected by later findings, 
although of course it must be said that 
the growing body of scientific knowledge 
to which they contribute their findings is 
in a very real sense authoritative. Rather, 
that which the scientists accept as their 
final authority is the method of science. 

The community of free men, freer 
than ever was possible under previous 
concepts, will need the sort of authority 
which the community of science has 
recognized. The members of the com- 
munity need not and will not. always 
agree with one another. Yet they will 
say with complete piety that though their 
method slay their most cherished hypo- 
thesis, yet will they trust in its authority. 

The creation of this kind of commu- 
nity should become the major objective 
of liberals—a truly positive goal. So 
long as we fail to catch this vision of 
freedom fulfilling itself in community, 
so long as we fail to reckon with the 
real needs of our contemporary world, 
so long as we cling to the eighteenth 
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Future Impact of Unitarianism 


On Social Issues 
by WILBURN B. MILLER and ROBERT L. ZOERHEIDE 


IN PAST GENERATIONS our church has had a goodly number of outstanding political, 


educational and social reformers. The names of Thomas Jefferson, Horace Mann, 
Julia Ward Howe, Susan B. Anthony, Theodore Parker, Dorothea Dix, Charles 
W. Eliot, Thomas M. Osborne and a host of others are revered and honored by 
our fellowship. We are proud to call them Unitarians and their contributions to 


the improvement of the social order are a part of our liberal tradition. 


Like all saints and prophets these men 
and women were not fully appreciated 
by their generations and by their own 
church. 
they were looked upon as troublesome 
radicals and frowned upon by their fel- 
low churchmen. It is a significant fact 
however that long before the formula- 
tion of a definite “Social Gospel,” there 
were individuals within the Unitarian 
Church who were not willing to “pass 
by on the other side” when confronted 
with social evils. These isolated individ- 
uals were the harbingers of a church 
conscience awakened to the problems of 


In more than one instance 


an economic society resulting from the 
industrial revolution. 


It is only within comparatively recent 
time that our church and other religious 
bodies have organized for social action. 
Professor Yinger points out that “the 
‘social gospel’ of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries did not mani- 
fest the organizational skill that was 
‘necessary, but was unrealistic and Uto- 
pian in nature.” To illustrate this fact 
he cites the response to the tremen- 
dously popular novel, In His Steps, by 
Charles M. Sheldon, published in 1898. 
“In this book a ‘dusty, worn, shabby- 
looking young man’ arose in church one 


morning and told his story of privation 
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and suffering, and thén collapsed in the 
aisle. A few days later he died. Moved 
by this story, and under the encourage- 
ment of the minister, fifty members of 
the congregation including an heiress, 
a college president, a railroad executive, 
a newspaper editor, a merchant—re- 
solved never to do anything without 
first asking themselves the question, 
‘What would Jesus do?’ Needless to 
say, their lives underwent an abrupt 
change. By means of this novel, mil- 
lions of people found to their satisfac- 
tion that the alleviation of suffering 
required only the personal conversion 
of persons in places of influence.” 


When we read the August 1947 bulle- 
tin of The National Committee of Free 
Unitarians, Statement of Objectives, we 
realize that there are those within our 
Association of Churches who have not 
greatly progressed beyond the social 
philosophy of Charles Sheldon’s book. 
As a matter of fact they would be merely 
concerned with the spiritual side of reli- 
gion and utterly spurn political and leg- 
islative reforms. At the present time 
there is every reason to believe that the 
so-called Free Unitarians are very much 
in the minority and it is not surprising 
that there is a number within our church 
whose eyes are turned backward. 


Charles Hopkins fully analyzed this 
type of thinking when he wrote, “. . . the 
Utopian nature of these stories was 
doubtless the real secret of their success. 
They revealed how the simple adapta- 
tion of a familiar method would quickly 
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accomplish the reforms for which the 
times so passionately yearned. A 
panacea such as that proposed by Jn His 
Steps, while realistic in its description 
of conditions, was at the same time 
Utopian in its grasp of the forces pro- 
ducing those conditions, and in its pre- 
scriptions. Asking for charity while un- 
aware of the need for justice, this litera- 
ture was a plea for a socialized Chris- 
tianity, not for a Christian socialism— 
a distinction worthy of note. Fully awake 
to the social emergency, its evangelistic 
fervor yet failed to project social goals 
and techniques commensurate with the — 
demands of the crisis. Nevertheless, 
the ‘social-gospel novel brought social 
religion to the attention of millions of 
laymen who might never have heard of 
it otherwise.” 


1Charles H. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social 


Gospel in American Protestantism. 
‘ : 


WAlthoubh: Sheldon’s oe on the 


need for personal conversion was lop- 


sided, one must recognize that there is 
no possibility for the fulfillment of social 
responsibility except through individuals 
who are committed to the values that 
give health to the body politic. Indeed, 
the direction as well as the strategies of 
social change depend ultimately upon 
the personal integrity of the individuals 
who attempt to effect the social change. 
This integrity must, moreover, become 
manifest in person-to-person relations as 
well as in the confrontation of the more 
impersonal relations which are defined 
or channeled through the larger social 
institutions of government and business 
and voluntary association. Neither per- 
sonal nor social salvation alone, then, is 
possible. 


As Samuel McChord Crothers used to 
say, every personal problem is a social 
problem and every social problem is a 
personal problem. Ultimately this in- 
tegrity of personal and social life is 
nurtured, deepened, broadened through 
the insight and power that come from 
worship and from fellowship in a tradi- 
tion of prophetic religion which makes 
available to men the creative forces of 
life and which transforms human life 
through bringing to bear upon a chang- 
ing historical situation the demands of 
love and justice. 

In the nineteenth century religious 
liberals carried on a struggle for in- 
tegrity. especially in the realm of intel- 
lect. The new knowledge concerning 
the natural. world, the new discoveries 
disclosed by higher criticism, the de- 
mand for freedom from religious author- 
itarianism, stimulated the religious 
liberals to explore new frontiers of his- 
torical and scientific investigation. The 
result of this effort represents one of 
the great achievements in the history of 
Western civilization. Indeed, without 
this effort religion would today have 
been rendered impossible for the 
“modern man.” 


But in the twentieth century many of 
the social forces initiated in the nine- 
teenth century have issued in far-flung 
conflicts, the conflicts of nationalism and 
the conflicts between the classes. Con- 
temporary totalitarianism has rushed in 
to fill the vacuum of non-sociality 
created by what used to be called 
“progress.” Consequently, new fron- 
tiers now present themselves for the 

religious liberal. If he does not push 
into these frontiers with a new sense of 
social responsibility, others will fill up 
the breach. Here an audacity, a courage, 
an initiative in the area of social prob- 
lems will be required that is comparable 
to the audacity. and courage and initia- 
ve exhibited in the intellectual area in 


‘Much of our future impact on social 
questions will depend upon our 
ability to retain our freedom and yet 
develop an organizational principle 
which will go beyond freedom of 
expression and unite our church in 


a sense of high mission. 


the nineteenth century. One cannot 
truly say that Unitarians are today the 
object of attack with respect to their 
social views as they were in the nine- 
teenth century with respect to their re- 
jection of orthodox tradition in religion. 
Nevertheless, among religious groups 
the leaders in liberal religion have been 
foremost in their insistence upon the 
necessity for social reintegration in an 
age of mass disintegration. 


It is noteworthy that Francis G. Pea- 
body at Harvard was the first professor 
in a theological school to offer a course in 
“social ethics.” This was closely fol- 
lowed by similar courses at Andover 
and Hartford. “Sociology in its ‘social 
reform’ aspect was offered in the Chica- 
go Theological Seminary in 1892 by 
Graham Taylor, at the University of 
Chicago by C. R. Henderson, and at the 
Cambridge Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary in 1895 by E. A. Woods; Yale, 
Meadville, and others followed.” (Yin- 
ger page 139) 


This interest in the social gospel has 
increased within our Unitarian Churches 
and at the present time our membership 
is more aware of social issues than ever 
before. For the first time many of our 
churches have social relations commit- 
tees and adult study-action groups. Res- 
olutions on the major issues of the day 
are seldom lacking at our Annual Meet- 
ings. It is also a significant fact that 
some of our large congregations are in 
churches where the ministers are preach- 
ing on the social problems of the day. 
It is both gratifying and encouraging 
to hear laymen and women asking for 
sermons on race relations, labor prob- 
lems and world community. 


Three of the five statements of Uni- 
tarian Advance have definite sociological 
implications. It is true that they are 
stated in very general terms and can be 
interpreted in various ways, but never- 
theless they represent a more concrete 
statement of social ideas than we find 
in our Bond of Fellowship. The three 
statements are: The democratic process 
in human relations; universal brother- 
hood, undivided by nation, race, or 
creed; and allegiance to the cause of a 
united world community. Within recent 
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years there has also been the willingness 
on the part of a few churches to make 
a stand as a church on definite social 
issues. This does not. mean that there 
has been no opposition on the part of 
Unitarians in given churches to such 
action. 


There is no desire on our part to 
minimize the part churches have played 
in working for social reforms, but it is 
quite apparent that our parishes are not 
well organized for direct action. Our 
impact on social issues to date has been 
largely through individual members and 
the moral support we have given other 
groups through resolutions, free discus- 
sion from the pulpits and by church- 
sponsored meetings. The work of our 
Unitarian Service Committee has been 
the most direct and successful social 
work (to date) and this has been 
largely confined to the realm of relief. 
However, even here the Committee has 
encountered real opposition in its at- 
tempt to combine its social service pro- 
gram with a definite political position. 
Because the Service Committee has at- 
tempted to aid anti-fascists it has been 
accused of being Communistic. There 
can be no question of the fact that in 
spite of the social conservatism within 
our church and our lack of an effective 
social program, we have in our fellow- 
ship, among clergy as well as among 
laymen, many people who are offering 
significant leadership in promoting social 
change. These leaders are found in a 
large variety of fields such as psychia- 
try, government and business adminis- 
tration, social science, political science, 
international law, natural science and 
education. 


It is evident that there are also many 
powerful forces accomplishing social re- 
form which are quite independent of the 
church. Conscious of this fact and of 
the limitations of the church in the 
field of social problems, well-qualified 
young men are today often reluctant to 
enter our ministry. Yet, many of our 
ministers during this period of rising 
living costs, swollen profits, blockage in 
housing, international anarchy are 
preaching on social justice and stimulat- 
ing social action for the general welfare. 


It is true they have witnessed meagre 
results from their words as compared to 
the direct action of a strike in obtaining 
higher wages for underpaid employees. 
We have all seen certain industries 
unionized, wage demands made, a strike 
called and finally the wage demand ac- 
cepted in a matter of dave. Likewise 
certain large industrial concerns have 
helped to stop the inflation spiral by cut- 
ting prices in the face of rising costs. 
When we measure these results with 
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those obtained by the average ministry, 
we are apt to think that the church is 
not an effective instrument for social 
reform. However, such conclusions are 
not accurate. We would be blind to 
the facts if we did not recognize that 
the church has time and again prepared 
the way for social change and reforms. 
It has kept before society ideals of jus- 
tice, fair play and mercy which are the 
very fountain head of all reform. The 
solution of specific social problems re- 
quires specialists in a given field, but 
the long range view and the comprehen- 
sive vision of the Kingdom of God, as 


presented by the church constitutes an. 


indispensable stimulus to the solution 
of these problems. Those who would 
lightly dismiss the Christian tradition 
and worship are likely to forget that 
they possess a dynamic power for in- 
dividual and social righteousness. As 
Ernst Troeltsch has pointed out in his 
two volumes on The Social Teaching of 
the Christian Churches, the Christian 
Ethos possesses a unique and powerful 
influence for good in society. 


It is quite obvious that lack of num- 
bers and widely separated parishes will 
greatly reduce the future influence of our 
Association of Churches. We are a 
church without a settled form of worship 
and an established theology. Our free- 
dom which has usually been considered 
our greatest virtue can also be a handi- 
cap is not properly understood and used. 
The future impact of the Unitarian 
Church on social issues will depend in 
large part upon what we accept as our 
“organization principle.” Resolutions 
at a General Conference or an Anni- 
versary Meeting urging the spirit of 
brotherhood and good will is not a sub- 
ficient basis for unity, nor is it a sub- 
stitute for a compelling purpose or ideal. 
All too often we have reflected the pop- 
ular ideals of morality and justice. Much 
of our future impact on social questions 
will depend upon our ability to retain 
our freedom and yet develop an organ- 
izational principle which will go beyond 
freedom of expression and unite our 
church in a sense of high mission. 


Professor Yinger reminds us of one 
of the major obstructions to the organ- 
izational principle. “We are struck very 
forcibly,” he writes, “in a survey of the 
contemporary religious situation, with 
the continuing effects of the dualism 
which has been involved in Christian 
teachings from the beginning. On the 
one hand there is a group of church- 
men who declare that religion must be- 
come increasingly liberal if it is to main- 
tain its influence in the modern world. 
They claim that the churches, if they 
are not to be annihilated by the secular- 
ized religion of Marxism and its deriva- 
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New frontiers now present them- 
selves for the religious liberal. If he 
does not push into these frontiers 
with a new sense of social respon- 
sibility, others will fill up the breach. 


tives, must revise their doctrines to in- 
clude what they consider to be ethical 
insights in socialism. On the other hand 
there are those who believe that the 
churches should concern themselves with 
personal salvation and purely religious 
matters....” 

In criticism of this latter group 
Yinger says, “The limitation of churches 
to a religious sphere is usually based 
on the assumption—which is doubtless 
true—that there is no one absolute 
Christian economic system or political 
form. It does not follow from that, how- 
ever, that at a given time there is not 
a choice among the available alternatives 
which harmonizes with the Christian 
ethic better than others. The statement 
that Christianity demands no particular 
economic system has been used to ra- 
tionalize church acceptance of the status 
quo, whatever it has been, from the 
beginning.” 

Since we lack a settled form of wor- 
ship and have. no fixed creed or a 
hierarchy there is a real possibility of 
countless divisions within our church 
when positions are taken on social is- 
sues. The dilemma of the individual 
minister in his own church has been 
well expressed by Arthur L. Swift. “Does 
he serve the church by antagonizing its 
more influential members? Does he 
serve it by accomplishing his own ex- 
pulsion from its pulpit? However ur- 
gent the issue, be it race or war or labor 
strike, is it not his task to offer to both 
sides the consolations of religion? Must 
he not so conduct himself as to main- 
tain his influence and prestige in the 
community? By finding the easy an- 
swers to these questions, many con- 
tinue to hold their pulpits but have sur- 
rendered all they have to preach about 
in order to keep the privilege of preach- 
ing. Others, finding the hard answers, 
have been forced out of the church and 
out of its ministry. The majority find 
answers which neither force them from 
the church nor entirely rob them of 
their message.’ 

One of the initial functions of a pro- 
gram of social action for Unitarians 
should be self education in two ways. 
First a re-affimation of the principles of 
prophetic religion in a plan of social 
action that will replace the middle-class 


The New Frontiers of 
Religion. 


philosophy of progress onward and up- 
ward forever. Such a basis for social 
action will assert that man can fulfill 
his destiny as man only when, in demo- 
cratic fellowship, he rises above the ab- 
solutisms of any particular secular or 
divine sanction for action—whether it 
be business, the scientific method or a 
theory of progress designed to support 
“things as they are.” 

The first requirement suggests a sec- 
ond need for self education. If our 
social action is to be effective in help- 
ing to create and shape a better commun- 
ity its program must be made relevant. 
If the ethics of liberal religion are con- 
fined merely to general ethical demands 
they can be a deception and a snare; 
they can divert attention from the 
specific needs of the particular historical 
situation in which we find ourselves. The 
church is rightly ignored when it fails to 
interpret the signs of the times revealed 
in specific social ills. 

The achievement of relevance in our 
day requires not only a confronting of 
such problems as civil liberties and race 
relations but also of the structural prob- 
lems involved in the breakdown of our 
culture before the critical problems of 
monopoly and depression whose fears 
and frustrations lead to revivals of ex- 
treme nationalism. Hence, the wide- 
spread demands for planning within our 
democratic society appear as the ur- 
gently needed corrective elements for a 
world that is seeing the inner contra- 
dictions of power concentrations in mass 
collectivism and in unchecked individ- 
ualism. The future things will not come 
to pass unless our groundwork for social 
action moves in the direction of ever 
renewing demands for changes in social 
structures; changes that will retain the 
living elements of individualism within 
the context of a well planned democratic 
society. 
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The Greenfield Group— 
Its Beginnings and History 


by FRANK 0. HOLMES and ROBERT H. SCHACHT, Jr. 


THE GREENFIELD GROUP is a fellowship of Unitarian ministers who have cooperated 
in the systematic study and discussion of religious subjects for a period of 
twenty years. 

The name of the Group is derived from the fact that in 1934 the members 
prepared three searching papers on Unitarian liberalism which were made the 
feature of the biennial Unitarian Ministers’ Institute, held that year in Greenfield, 
Massachusetts. Within a few years the above name became attached to this lively 


experiment and now appears to be permanently fixed. 


The actual beginnings go back to 
1928. A half dozen young men in 
Greater Boston pulpits, for the most 
part recent graduates of the Harvard 
Divinity School, met to read and dis- 
cuss papers. They met at first at Unity 
House, Park Square, which was then 
the property of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. In turn, each man would pre- 
pare and read a paper on a subject of 
his own choosing. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, that this was too in- 
dividualistic a procedure to prove fruit- 
ful. The essayist enjoyed reading his 
paper, but more often than not the dis- 
cussion which followed revealed a fail- 
ure on the part of the other men either 


to understand or to sympathize with. 


his thought. And in this discussion each 
participant tended to reiterate, monoto- 
nously, his own individual point of view. 
The result was a kind of intellectual 
anarchy, without any noticeable prog- 
ress being made in the thinking of either 
the individuals or the group. 

To escape from this impasse, the men 
decided it was necessary to build up a 
background of commonly understood 
_ ideas and vocabulary. To this end they 
: assigned themselves common prepara- 
_ tory reading for each meeting. This 
_ practice of common reading by the mem- 
bers still remains the most distinctive 
feature of the Group. 

The Group would not have lived had 
it not been also for the willingness of 
its members to devote adequate time 


and concentrated attention to the sub- 
jects being considered. The men soon 
graduated from the brief afternoon ses- 
sions at Unity House to seminars of two 
or three days’ length, held in churches 
where the laity gave hospitality so that 
the men did not have to return to their 
homes each night. By 1930 the Group 
was strong enough to hold a week’s 
seminar at Star Island under selected 
leadership. Through parts of two other 
summers, meetings were held two or 
three times a week over periods of sev- 
eral weeks; when the men were study- 
ing Ernst Troeltsch’s The Social Teach- 
ing of the Christian Churches, a few of 
them met daily, reading and discussing 
the two-volume work page by page. 

The willingness of the men to give 
this amount of time to the program of 
the Group was undoubtedly due _pri- 
marily to their intellectual curiosity, and 
to the satisfying results which this pro- 
cedure gave; one suspects that the spirit 
of the times may have played its part, 
too. The 1920’s were a time of spe- 
cialization, of muck-raking biographies 
—a period epitomized by such books as 
The Plastic Age and Elmer Gantry—and 
a time when making money on the stock 
market was the consuming interest of 
large numbers of people. Many churches 
and ministers appealing for a religion 
of high ethical demand and honest faith 
met relatively small response. But be- 
fore this era was over, there was a re- 
action away from superficial material- 
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ism, and a new feeling that some kind 
of return to religion was necessary. The 
coming of the depression in 1929 with 
its attendant baffling social and eco- 
nomic problems of the early 1930's, 
brought an increasing conviction among 
people that neither the practical nor the 
intellectual problems of the time could 
be solved by individual effort alone. 
There was an increased sense of need 
for group experience and group thought. 

What constituted the major concern 
of the Group through those early years? 
Undoubtedly, it was religion as the re- 
sponsibility and function of liberal 
churches. From the start the men came 
together as ministers of Unitarian 
churches under responsibility to under- 
stand and to help their people under- 
stand the content and objective of lib- 
eral faith. 


The men were aware from the first of 
the tradition among some Unitarians of 
belittling the church and evading the 
serious consideration of its problems. 
Therefore, concentrated attention was 
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given to the institutional aspects of re- 
ligion. At the Star Island retreat in 
1930, the preparatory reading was 
Friedrich von Hiigel’s Essays and Ad- 
dresses, Second Series, with its impor- 
tant third essay “On the Place and Func- 
tion, Within Religion, of the Body, of 
History, and of Institutions.” The semi- 
nar also dealt with practical problems 
of churchmanship. The Group has al- 
ways attempted to balance its interest in 
ideas and scholarship with a concern 
for the immediate problems of parochial 
leadership which every minister faces. 
It was under the influence of Baron von 
Hiigel that the Group members also bal- 
anced their reading in other ways: while 
the study of a theological work was be- 
ing carried on, attention would also be 
given to a “secular” history; the study 
of an author dealing with an economic 
problem would be balanced by the read- 
ing of a book on the appreciation of 
painting. 

By this time the membership had 
grown to fifteen or twenty. 


For one winter the Group included 
lay members; and after the preparation 
of the Greenfield papers, a number of 
visits were made to local parishes in the 
hope of establishing devotional and 
study groups among laymen. The first 
experiment succumbed before the in- 
ability of the laymen to devote the neces- 
sary time to the discussions. None of 
the church groups started lived more 
than a short time. 


The most obvious and distinctive 
function of the church is the conduct of 
public worship. The men, therefore, in 
their study of the church as an institu- 
tion, soon found themselves faced by 
all the problems which are associated 
with prayer. During the summer of 
1934 the discussions led to a considera- 
tion of the nature of grace; and it was 
out of those discussions that convictions 
were developed which found expression 
in the three papers read at the Green- 
field Institute that fall. 


Out of the Group’s study of prayer 
there was also produced a recommended 
order of public worship which included 
a half dozen chorales and a choice of 
prayers. This order was introduced into 
a number of churches and church 
schools and may well have helped to 
prepare such parishes for the appre- 
ciative use of Hymns of the Spirit which 
appeared in 1937. 


The study of prayer also led to dis- 
cussions of, and experiments in, per- 
sonal devotional practices. At a number 
of meetings there were interesting re- 
ports on what these produced in in- 
creased spiritual awareness and a deeper 
sense of tranquillity. And from these 
discussions and experiments some of the 
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From the start there has always been 
some tension in the Greenfield Group 
between the “‘practical” men and the 


“theoretical” men. It is of conse- 


quence only in programming the 


retreats. 


men discovered devotional practices 
which proved of continuing value for 
them. 

It was about May Meetings’ time in 
1934 that the men developed the idea 
of preparing group papers on “The State 
of the Nation” in the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for consideration at the coming 
Ministers’ Institute to be held at Green- 
field. Twelve men took on this strenu- 
ous job and in the process of their work 
through the summer consulted eleven 


others. The general title given the pa- 


pers was “The Religious Content of 
Liberalism.” 


There were three papers in all: “Lib- 
eralism and the Group Spirit,” “The 
Ultimate Assets of Liberal Religion,” 
and “Some Practical Applications.” 
These expressed ideas on which general 
agreement had been reached, although, 
of course, the men claimed no finality 
in form or substance for their work. 


“Liberalism and the Group Spirit” 
pointed to the inadequacy of extreme 
individualism in religion, and appealed 
for a clearer appreciation of the im- 
portance of community and the institu- 
tion. “What is true for the political mind 
is true also for the religious mind—free- 
dom is forfeit unless it is engaged in 
creative efforts through the medium of 
society.” ; 


“The Ultimate Assets of Liberal Re- 
ligion” were described as resident in 
the relationship of man to God, evident 
in (a) man’s spirit of dissatisfaction, 
(b) his creative impulse, (c) the means 
of development entrusted to him, and 
(d) the giving to him of new disclosures 
and infusions of energy. “The sacred 
always tends to convey in some measure 
the unfulfilled, that which lies beyond 
itself which it has not expressed, but 
which it is a means of introducing.” 
This paper also insisted upon community 
in worship as an essential means of lay- 
ing hold upon the resources of religion. 
“We advocate the principle of group co- 
ordination just because we acknowledge 
the riches of God’s grace to be greater 
than can, be exemplified in private in- 
dividuality, and because the Group is 
the most effective means of making those 
riches evident.” 


“Some Practical Applications” ap- 
pealed for “a belief that men thinking 


together can come to generally accepted 
conclusions,” and for the acceptance of 
definite disciplines of Group worship, 
study and social concern. 
These brief statements can scarcely 
give any sense of the richness and 
cogency of the thinking in these papers 
and of the healthy needling effect it had 
upon the ministers at the Institute. Re- 
ports in The Register spoke of the pres- 
entation of the papers as “the pivotal 
meeting around which gathered the ma- 
jor interest of the remainder of the In- 
stitute.” The Findings Committee com- 
mented: “the group study—which pre- 
sented its tentative agreements at the 
Tuesday morning session, is not only 
new, but bids fair to be a most fruitful 
departure in our free fellowship; and we 
urge its steady and persistent extension.” 
As usual among Unitarians, challeng- 
ing criticism arose at once, and clarify- 
ing answers followed. The first paper 
was criticized as focusing too much at- 
tention upon the question, “Is there a 
God?” “One might judge from pre- 
vailing Unitarianism— and _ certainly 
from the three papers—that the question 
of God is settled for all eternity,” said 
one critic. Another critic charged that 
the third paper called for a church of 
authority, tradition and submission to 
disciplines which could never pass un- 


der the label “liberal.” 


A rebuttal expressing the Group’s 
position pointed out that the only dis- 
cipline used or recommended was a vol- 
untary, self-imposed discipline of a 
group of men who felt a “concern” for 
the condition of the churches. The men 
were more interested in the value of such 
self-imposed discipline than in the con- 
victions thus far arrived at and ex- 
pressed in the papers, and they empha- 
sized that the whole effort was still in an 
experimental stage. The point of view 
of the writers of the papers is well ex- 
pressed in this quotation: “the point is 
covered much better by a reference to 
the Society of Friends. . . . Some years 
ago we had from the Friends this state- 
ment: ‘such unity as we have—and we 
have a great deal—is due to the fact 
that reasonable minds that work on the 
same materials are likely to arrive at 
similar conclusions.’ The whole pur- 
pose of the Group was to increase the 
expectation of such agreement, to ‘raise 
the threshold of agreement,’ to provide 
through the inter-stimulation and criti- 
cism of minds working in small groups, 
the tension which will produce such 
common conclusions;. it distinctly was 
not to appeal to authoritatively defined 
doctrine or dogma. Any over-emphasis 
which may have led the critic of the 
final paper to any such conclusion is 
born of the eagerness of the Group to 
bring liberalism to a focus of agreement 
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on fundamentals; and I am sure in the 
minds of us all it carried no implication 
of rejecting our fundamental heritage 
of religious freedom for an authorita- 
tively defined doctrine.” Also, this same 
writer makes clear what he means by 
doctrine by referring to Webster’s defini- 
tion: “in its general sense, doctrine ap- 
plies to any speculative truth, or work- 
ing principle, especially as taught to 
others or recommended to their accept- 
ance; a dogma is a doctrine laid down 
with authority.” 


Beginning with the fall of 1934, the 
Group began to hold one, and usually 
two, two-day seminars each year at 
Senexet House in Connecticut. These 
retreats have been continued, except as 
interrupted by the war. Senexet House 
offers an ideal location for Group meet- 
ings, since it is far enough from the 
men’s parishes so that they are assured 
of freedom from interruption except in 
emergency. The men have found that 
Senexet offers opportunity for long un- 
interrupted discussions; they have also 
greatly enjoyed the refreshing walks 
between discussions, the devotional serv- 
ices in the ideal small chapel,’ and the 
fireside intimacy and table comradeship 
which are among the great rewards and 
delights of a retreat at Senexet. The 
Greenfield Group would like to pay 
tribute to what Senexet has meant to 
them and how grateful they are for its 
maintenance by our Unitarian Fellow- 


ship. 


An early charge against the Group by 
non-members was that of an over-em- 
phasis upon theology. The question was 
raised, “What is your social teaching?” 
The men in the Group themselves felt 
the need of developing convictions in 
this direction. So the Group turned to 
the reading of the most authoritative 
writing yet published dealing with this 
large problem: Ernst Troeltsch’s The 
Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, already referred to. The men 
also read such current books as Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society, Sidney Hook’s Toward 
the Understanding of Karl Marx, and 


_ Mannheim’s Man and Society in an Age 


_ of Reconstruction, and his Ideology and 


Utopia. The Group also dealt with the 
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To what then do the twenty years’ 
effort to reach group conclusions 
point? They point first to the need 
which gave rise to the Group—the 
need of hard, close thinking upon 
topics such as these by men inter- 
ested in perpetuating a free church. 
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study of history and its meaning, start- 
ing off with Shotwell’s /ntroduction to 
the History of History. There have also 
been studies and vigorous discussions on 
economics and their social and ethical 
implications. Here Frank Knight’s The 
Ethics of Competition and Ward’s Our 
Economic Morality were of great help. 
Recently the Group has been interested 
in the meaning of freedom as a funda- 
mental concept of liberalism both in 
theology and social theory. Also, again 
and again, the Bible, especially the gos- 
pels, have been studied for their basic 
insights. 


From the beginning the men in the 
Group have striven to get down on paper 
the things they felt agreement upon. To 
accelerate this process, about 1936 the 
procedure of the Senexet retreats was 
somewhat formalized. The preparatory 
reading for each retreat was planned to 
center about two major books. Two 
men would be appointed to prepare pa- 
pers on these books; and two other men 
would be appointed to read these papers 
in advance of the meeting and to sub- 
mit written criticisms of them at the 
retreat. A fifth man was then appointed 
to summarize the papers and the dis- 
cussions, and the last session of each 
retreat was given over to the presenta- 
tion and consideration of this summary. 
It is encouraging to note how often 
such a summary, after discussion, has 
been unanimously approved by the men. 


One of the first attempts to state some 
of the things agreed upon was made in 
1936 in connection with discussions of 
the doctrine of man. At one retreat, 
the Group members drew up a series of 
sixteen statements. These were tenta- 
tively acceptable to the men present. 
But at the next retreat when these state- 
ments were reconsidered, with some new 
members present, the discussion never 
got beyond the first statement, which 
was “Man is a Creature.” However, 
out of the very animated discussion 
which resulted, the men came to one 
important conclusion. The discussion 
showed quite clearly that few if any had 
clear categories or well worked-out con- 
cepts in which to express their thought. 
In fact, many had not until that retreat 
ever considered the subject of. cate- 
gories before. 


For three or four retreats the men 
struggled to form categories for their 
religious thinking, and found among 
other things that they did not all come 
out with the same ones. When they 
attempted to analyze the philosophical 
or metaphysical “whole,” they came out 
with different component parts. They 
did agree, however, that there is a “giv- 
en” aspect of life which confronts men 
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Perhaps the most significant accom- 
plishment, if indeed the Group can 
boast of any, lies in the discovery, 
through the experience of group 
thinking, that liberalism needs some 
clearly established and well-defined 
categories in which to express itself 
before it begins to try to clarify its 
thought. 


and which no man can change. ‘This 
“given” is the “whole” which they were 
trying to analyze into categories. 


The struggle to work out basic con- 
cepts. of thought led directly to the 
question whether or not there is a dis- 
tinctly “religious” category. Considera- 
tion of this problem took the men in 
its turn to, the familiar question of 
whether there is any special knowledge 
communicated to man in religious ex- 
perience. The general conclusion was 
in the negative. Underlying this, of 
course, was the general problem of 
epistemology, or ways of knowing, 
which has confronted philosophy down 
the ages, and forthwith the men found 
it staring them straight in the face. They 
found themselves asking, “How do we 
know anything at all? How do we 
know that what we know is not just our 
own imagination?” And of course 
they were no better able to settle this 
question than the philosophers of the 
ages. 

From the start there has always been 
some tension in the Greenfield Group 
between the “practical” men and the 
“theoretical” men. It is of consequence 
only in programming the retreats, then 
the argument grows heated and voices 
sometimes rise. The Group gathers in 
the first place because of the men’s love 
of religion and of the liberal church. 
This is the basis of the common project. 
But when the discussion grows too 
practical, the men of philosophical tem- 
per object; and when it becomes too the- 
oretical, the men of social action, civil 
liberties and human rights object. All 
are vitally interested in all these topics, 
of course; it is only a matter of em- 
phasis. 

At the spring retreat in 1939 it was 
agreed that the Group would discuss 
epistemology at the fall meeting, but 
also religious experience as related to 
everyday problems, especially civil 
rights. By the time the retreat came 
along, however, epistemology was for- 
gotten and the men were back upon the 
main line of development and were 
able to agree that everything in life is 
conditioned; i. e., that we are all inevit- 

AT 


ably caught up on the time stream of 
events. Most, but not all, of the men 
then agreed that there is an “uncondi- 
tioned” element in the universe which 
constitutes an outside point of refer- 
ence for all human affairs. 


This notion of an “unconditioned” 
element in the universe and the notion 
of the “given,” arrived at a year or two 
before, are not the same. In the con- 
cept of the “given” were the ideas which 
go with the contrast between perma- 
nence and change. In using it the men 
were trying to say that man’s experi- 
ence presents him with a universe which 
has in it certain immutable aspects — 
certain eternities with which he must 
reckon as they are, as he finds them, 
whether he likes it or not. 


In arriving at general agreement up- 
on the “unconditioned,” the emphasis 
was quite different. Here the men were 
trying to stress two other contrasting 
aspects of man and his universe, name- 
ly the fact that man is so much a part 
of his world that he can never com- 
pletely extricate himself from it, either 
by reason or intuition or in any other 
way. He is conditioned by his “environ- 
ment,” using this word in its widest 
sense. The belief was asserted, how- 
ever, that there exists an entity which 
is not so conditioned — which is free 
of the things which circumscribe us, 
namely the unconditioned. And had 
anyone asked, the men would probably 
have been willing to say that both the 
conditioned and the unconditioned are 
“given,” ie., are part of the universe as 
we find it. 


Still reacting from the tendency to 
become too abstract and to slide too far 
over into the realm of pure philosophy, 
the group turned next to the philosophy 
of history. The men agreed that there is 
theological meaning to be found in his- 
tory. They were unable to agree that 
the “Kingdom of God” as a concept to 
explain history was an accurate repre- 
sentation of their thought, but they 
readily admitted that liberalism must 
meet the challenge which proponents of 
this idea make. 


From November 194], there is a five- 
year break in the records, during the 
war. The next summary of agreement 
comes under the dateline of April 1946. 
At this retreat the men discussed the 
thought of James Luther Adams. It 
elicited relatively few agreements, chief- 
ly because the Group was now made up 
of seventy-five to eighty percent new 
men, not yet accustomed to each other’s 
ideas nor to the discipline of group 
thinking. However, there was agree- 
ment that the old and the new liberalism 
must be distinguished from each other, 
for they are not the same. The men 
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The men were aware from the first 
of the tradition among some Uni- 
tarians of belittling the church and 
evading the serious consideration of 


its problems. Therefore, concen- 


trated attention was given to the in- 


stitutional aspects of religion. 
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felt that the concept of natural law 
would be fruitful for liberal thought. 
They again reiterated the untrustworth- 
iness of human reason, due to the power 
of emotions, self-interest, etc. They 
came back to the word “sin” again be- 
cause it occupies an important place in 
Adams’ thought, but were careful to 
distinguish between the traditional doc- 
trine of sin and the meaning of the 
doctrine for contemporary liberalism. 
The papers in this issue of The Register 
set forth such conclusions as the men 
have been able to reach in their dis- 
cussions since the Group began meet- 
ing again three years ago. 

To what then do the twenty years’ ef- 
fort to reach group conclusions point? 
They point first to the need which gave 
rise to the Group — the need of hard, 
close thinking upon topics such as these 
by men interested in perpetuating a 
free church. Able, learned and _pro- 
found thought has been given to these 
same topics by university men. It is 
their books that have been read, their 
vocabulary that has been used by ‘the 
members of the Group, their thoughts 
that have been the basis of the discus- 
sions. But where are such university 
men who believe as do the members 
of the Group, that religion is one of 
man’s basic needs, who believe in the 
church as a necessary vehicle through 
which to provide for these needs, and 
who believe that the church can prop- 
erly fulfill its role only when it is free? 
Where are such university experts en- 
gaged in thinking out a theology for 
the liberal church? They are not to 
be found. Hence the self-appointed task 
falls to a Group as ill-equipped as the 
men feel themselves to be. If those 
with the special training, the special 
skill, the special knowledge, the time 
and the opportunity, would undertake 
this task, the result would be better, 
and hard-pressed clergymen would have 
more time for their churches and per- 
haps a little left over for badly neg- 
lected families. 

The Group’s fonene points, in the 
second place, to a fundamental recog- 
nition in all of the men, cropping out 
again and again, that there is some- 
thing central to man and his universe, 
somehow over and beyond human ex- 


perience, though also often very mu 

in it and part of it, which is of the gre 

est consequence to man. The me 
never asked themselves whether or n¢ 
they believe in God, for they know ho: 
empty such a question is. Too ma 

people mean too many things when th 

say, “I believe in God,” for the staté 
ment to have precise meaning until on 
knows what God the questioner is tall 
ing about. The men know that eac 
of them, in the deepest sense, believe 
in God. That has come out again. an 
again when discussing the “given,” th 
“unconditioned,” the “supra-rational, 
the meaning of history, and so on. Go 
is very real to most of the men, thoug 
not so real to a few. 

Lastly, the summaries show a cor 
stant reiteration of the fact that man : 
clearly imperfect in his ideals, conduc 
and thought. He cannot extricate hin 
self from his own limitations, try as h 
will. He is fallible. This fallibility : 
the basis of the liberal position. Ho" 
can you make a.church, a creed, a 
ecclesiastic, a book or anything els 
your final authority, when men of thei 
own nature cannot but make mistakes 
You cannot even allow a man to clair 
an infallible revelation, for he may b 
wrong in making the claim. 

Perhaps this does not seem like muc 
to show for twenty years of har 
thought and study. Measured in term 
of the task which the men set for then 
selves, it is but the barest beginnin; 
Perhaps the most significant accon 
plishment, if indeed the Group ca 
boast of any, lies in the discovery 
through the experience of group think 
ing, that liberalism needs some clear! 
established and well-defined categorie 
in which to express itself before it b 
gins to try to clarify its thought. Th 
men never expected to set forth a theo 
ogy for the liberal church. But the 
did and do want to work at this badl 
needed undertaking. It will be enoug 
if they can help to clear the ground o 
which the structure of liberal religiou 
faith will one day be reared. 

During the years. changes of res 
dence have deprived the Group of man 
of its original and earlier members 
however, many of these men still kee 
in touch with the Group and some ¢ 
them follow its reading program. Ir 
deed, it should be said that the gec 
graphical dispersion of men who hav 
at one time or another, belonged to th 
Group, is one of the indications of th 
Group’s influence. Such former men 
bers are now serving churches, and e3 
tending Unitarian liberalism, in suc 
widely-separated areas as the Pacifi 
Coast, Texas, the Chicago area, S 


(continued on page 63) 
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Survey Reveals Facts 
Of Unitarian Growth 


“scores of Unitarian churches in every section of the country, responding to a survey 
conducted by The Register, report steadily increasing growth and influence. 

As we go to press, the returns are far from complete—only about one-third of 
the churches have had time to reply—but the adding machine says that about 3,000 
new members have joined these Unitarian churches alone since September. 


The highest single church* to date is 
the Arlington Fellowship, an offshoot 
from All Souls’ Church in the nation’s 
‘capital—99 new members at the first 
annual meeting on April first. This 
group has a newly formed Alliance 
chapter numbering 47; an average 
church attendance since September of 
88, and 156 individuals pledging finan- 
cial support to this new church, which is 
forging ahead under the leadership of 
Rev: Gilbert A. Phillips. 

The second highest church to date is 
the Oklahoma City group, which added 
44 up until Easter, and then welcomed 
52 more, for a year’s total so far of 96 
new members. Rev. Alfred von Stilli 
has been the minister of the growing 
group. 

Third in growth among those report- 
ing is the First Church in Cleveland, 
with a total of 86 new members since 
September. Dr. Robert Killam, the 
new minister, there, is attracting ever- 
increasing numbers to the morning ser- 
vices with his powerful! liberal message, 
and the church is assuming leadership 
in many civic, educational and religious 
affairs of the community. 

The nearest comparable figures ob- 
tainable show that the Church of All 
Souls in New York City is on a par 
with the Cleveland group: in the calen- 
dar year 1947, 86 new members joined 
the extremely active group, which is led 
by Rev. Laurence I. Neale, whose voice 
is becoming well-known to radio listen- 
ers. 

Close on the heels of Cleveland and 
New York comes the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis, which added 85 
new members this year. Nearly every 
Sunday morning finds Rev. Carl A. 
Storm addressing a crowded hall with 
nothing but standing room available for 
tardy arrivals. 


* See page 53 for later news. 
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In Wilmington, Del. (Rev. John God- 
frey MacKinnon), 63 new members 
were welcomed since September, half 
of them (32) joining at Easter. The 
church school enrollment has reached 
154 children, and the average attend- 
ance on Sunday mornings is 90. In 
addition, Mr. MacKinnon is now known 
throughout the Unitarian fellowship as 
the author of one of the most complete 
studies of church promotion by direct 
mail ever compiled; and it is a rare 
thing indeed when the local dailies do 
not carry excerpts from his Sunday 
sermons. 


Toledo, Ohio, is another strong spot 
for Unitarians. Rev. Arthur Olsen’s 
enthusiastic leadership has built morale 
to an all-time high, and 61 new mem- 
bers have joined since the opening of 


church in the fall. 


At Waltham, Mass., where Dr. Dil- 
worth Lupton took up his duties as the 


have been added since his arrival. Mr. 
Lupton puts out one of the most attrac- 
tive newsletters in the entire fellowship, 
and produced an information piece for 
the use of the parish at the time of the 
annual fund-raising campaign which has 
received wide attention. The Waltham 


Alliance has grown in a year from 70 


to 104; the church school has catapulted 
from a membership of 67 in September 
to 135 as of April 4. Church attend- 
ance went up more than 30 percent in 
the year, and pledges for the Every 
Member Canvass were 43 percent above 
the previous year. 


However, it is not only in the large 
Unitarian churches that this new spirit 
of increasing strength has been shown. 
At Fort Wayne, Ind., membership gains 
this year showed an increase of 158 
percent over last year’s, and the inde- 
fatigable Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin heads 
a Unitarian group which is being men- 
tioned in the local newspapers so often 
this year that subscribers have seen an 
increase of nearly 500 percent in the 
number of such reports. A regular ad- 
vertising program has been developed: 
a radio program (paid by members) is 
receiving wide recognition from the 
city and from listeners in four neigh- 
boring states (some of whom are sup- 
porting the work with checks, although 
they are not members of the church) ; 


new minister last fall, 60 new members direct mail is frequently employed; 


sae is he varghitede s drawing for the $100, 000 manned wing to be added to 
the First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh (Rev. Irving R. Murray) in memory of 
Dr. L. Walter Mason, minister of the church during the first 29 yas of this century. 
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many special events are organized; Uni- 
tarian House is the city headquarters 
for CARE packages for Europe; and 
planned promotion is paying big divi- 
dends. 

At the West Shore Unitarian Church, 
foster-child of the First Church, in 
Cleveland, Rev. Wayne Shuttee has a 
cooperative, enthusiastic group behind 
him, more than half of whom are young 
couples under 40 years of age, most of 
them with young children. Not until 
next September will this group be two 
years old; yet this year the budget is 
$10,500* ; there are 240 lively members; 
there are 160 children in the church 
school; the average attendance on Sun- 
day mornings is 135, and for the church 
school, 100. About 50 members at- 
tend meetings of the men’s club, 36 
come to the afternoon Alliance and 15 
to the Evening Alliance; there is a jun- 
ior high school AUY group of 18, 
known as the Hendrik van Loon Club; 
and a senior high school AUY group of 
16, known as the Everett M. Baker Club 
(named, of course, after the man who 
is the patron saint of the church, Dr. 
Everett Moore Baker, who left Cleveland 
to accept the post of Dean of Students 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy); an adult discussion group of 20; 
a social relations committee of 18—yet 
this Unitarian group has not yet man- 
aged to obtain even a building of its 
own. The members rent the Masonic 
Temple; and every Sunday morning, 
several cars with men volunteers gather 
up all the chairs and crayons and books 
and things needed for the church school, 
and set the basement up for educational 
purposes—this takes a couple of hours. 
The volunteers then go home and wash 
up for church. ... This Unitarian 
group is proud of the fact that it has re- 
ceived no financial help from “outside.” 
It feels that it owes much to Dr. Baker’s 
original assistance, and to backing from 
the First Church, of course. .. . 

Big churches, medium-sized churches 
and little churches—Unitarians have a 
program, are enthusiastic about it and 
mean to see it continue growing. Here 
are some highlights revealed by the 
coast-to-coast survey: 

In Germantown, Pa. (Rev. Max F. 
Daskam), the Samuel Longfellow Guild 
starts new members off with gift sub- 
scriptions to The Register. A list of 
37 new members was sent to the sub- 
scription office last month. . . . 

At Summit, N. J. (Dr. Jacob Trapp), 
the original budget proposed was for 
$17,342——hbut by the following March 
the church had raised about $2,000 
more than that. The church school was 


* Oversubscribed by ten percent, according to 
a late bulletin. . 


Inspecting the new 16mm. sound projector given to the Erie, Pa., Unitarian Church 

by Ned Depinet, executive vice-president of RKO Pictures, in memory of his father, 

a charter member, are Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, minister; Mrs. C. J. Lynch; and 

H. J. Lynch of the Lynch Camera Shop. The gift was made as part of the celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the church. 


restaffed and reorganized under a paid 
director. A repainting and redecorat- 
ing program was completed. All loans 
were met in full and the church expects 
to be free of debt in three years. The 
adult church has added 58 new sub- 
scribers, a large number of whom are 
young couples—the church now has 
regular contributors in 19 towns. 
More than 600 people crowded into 
the auditorium of the Unitarian Society 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass. (Rev. William 
Brooks Rice), for the Easter services. 
. . . Within the last month the Second 
Parish in Hingham (Rev. Edmund A. 
Opitz), has added a Young Adults’ 
Group and a High School Group... . 
All groups in the Brockton Unitarian 
Church (Dr. Lester Clark Lewis), have 
increased up to 50 percent during the 
year, and a mixed group called the 20- 
40 Club (made up of people in this age 
range) was established during the year 
and now numbers 60 members. . . . In 
Portland, Ore. (Dr. Richard M. Stein- 
er), the church school has increased 
from 160 to 269 within the year, and 
the average attendance at the church 
school is 140; since September 56 new 
adult members have joined... . At 
Flushing, N. Y. (Rev. Solon D. Mor- 
gan), the Alliance has more than 
doubled in number since the meetings 
were transferred to evening sessions. 
. .. The First Church in Chicago (Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington), now has a 
church school double the size of what 
it was a year ago... . At Riverside, Cal. 
(Rev. G. Douglas Frazier), attendance 
at morning services has been 15 per- 
cent higher than the five-year average; 


financial support is 11 percent higher 
than last year; and there has been an 
18 percent gain in membership this 
year... .. 

Let no one think that all is quiet on 
the Western Front: at Tulsa, Okla., the 
Unitarian group led by Rev. Robert W. 
Sonen took in 51 eager new members at 
the Easter services. . . . In Leominster, 
Mass. (Rev. Earle R. Steeves), there has 
been a 100 percent increase in the 
church school in the last five years; and 
the cradle roll in four years has in- 
creased from 25 to 94 children; besides 
which, 42 new adult members were wel- 
comed at Easter. ... At Danvers, Mass. 
(Rev. David H. Cole), membership in- 
creased 60 percent during the year... . 
At Grosse Point, Mich. (Rev. Merrill 
Otis Bates), all organizations within the 
church show substantial increases, with 
the church school now more than 90 
strong. . . . Community Church of New 
York (Rev. Donald Harrington), is be- 
coming widely known for its affliated 
organizations—the Community Choris- 
ters, the Community Theatre, the Com- 
munity Funeral Society and the Murray 
Hill Community Chapter of United 
World Federalists. . . . At Montclair, 
N. J. (Dr. Norman D. Fletcher), the 
largest number ever taken into mem- 
bership within the last 16 years was 
greeted at Easter—43 people. This 
church has also added a younger mar- 
ried couples’ club with 21 couples in 
Bi sige. 

Everywhere the news tells of signifi- 
cant increases in the enrollment of 
church schools—thus spelling out a 
promising ‘Unitarian future. At Sche- 
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nectady, N. Y. (Rev. Robert S. Hoag- 
land), this year has seen an increase of 
120 percent in the church school—plus 
a church attendance which has tripled 
in two years. ... At Canton, Mass. 
(Rey. Thomas A. Sinclair), the Easter 
Congregation was the largest in the his- 
tory of the church, and the church 
school is well over 100. . . . Two new 
and’ active groups have been added to 
the Albany, N. Y., Unitarian Church 
(Rev. M. McKarl Nielsen), a Great 
Books group and a Social Justice organ- 
ization. ... At Springfield, Mass. (Rev. 
Ernest H. Sommerfeld), the mailing 
list for the weekly bulletin has grown 
from 250 to 350... . 

The largest Protestant youth groups 
in the town of Rockland, Mass. (Mr. 
Clayton B. Hale, minister), are those 
associated with the Channing Unitarian 
Church—22 members of a junior high 
club and 42 members of a senior high 
club; here also a budget which was 
nearly 13 percent higher than last year’s 
has been successfully raised; and church 
attendance at the 9:30 services averages 
77, and the 11 o’clock services, 135.... 
At Beverly, Mass. (Dr. William H. 
Gysan) , a Couples’ Club has been added, 
with attendance averaging 44. This 
group holds a country dance every 
month which attracts wide attention. 
... Atlanta, Ga. (Rev. Isaiah Domas), 
where there had been no Unitarian Sun- 
day School for many years, now has a 


group numbering 35; and a new you 


‘group has 28 members. . . . 


Another church recording the largest 
Easter attendance in the history of the 
church was that at Hopedale, Mass. 
(Rev. J. B. Hollis Tegarden), where a 
new Mr. and Mrs. Club of 50 members 
has been added this year. . . . The Uni- 
tarian Church at Baltimore added 54 
new members at Easter... . At Bloom- 
ington, Ill. (Rev. Kenneth C. Walker), 
the church school has gained 33 percent 
during the year. . . . At Charlottesville, 
Va. (Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland), 
church attendance has doubled over last 
year’s average... . From a membership 
of eight to one of 73 since 1945 is the 
record of the church school in East 
Bridgewater, Mass... . 

From Kennebunk, Me. (Rev. Ross 
Allen Weston), comes the news that the 
increase in attendance at church ser- 
vices this year has been 300 percent; at 
church school, 56 percent; that the budg- 
et has been increased by $1,000; and 
that this year the new Men’s Club has 
attracted 45 active members. ... At 
Belmont, Mass. (Dr. Edwin C. Broome, 
Jr.), 34 new members were added at 
Easter, and the total since September is 
54—only 24 of whom came from the 
merger with the Waverley Unitarian 
Fellowship. .. . 

At Fairhaven, Mass. (Rev. Horace F. 
Westwood, Jr.), 138 people have joined 
the Unitarian church during the last 
three years, and all the organizations 
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within the church are at new high levels. 


... At Marlboro, Mass. (Rev. Herman 
F, Lion), what amounts to a new con- 
gregation is being organized. The 
church is stronger and more self-reliant 
than it has been in years; the attend- 
ance is steadily improving; the Alliance, 
the League, the AUY and the church 
school are all feeling the new growth. 
. .. At the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass. (Rev. Raymond B. Johnson), a 
Men’s Club and a Young Women’s Club 
have both grown to a membership of 50 
each in the course of the year.... 
The church school of the White Plains 
(N.J.) Community Church, (Rev. Clif- 
ford H. Vessey), has increased from 12 
members in 1944 to 60 in 1948; 32 new 


-adult members were welcomed at Easter. 


. .. At Dayton, Ohio, (Rev. Harold P. 
Marley), the radio program, Common 
Ground, is getting excellent cooperation 
from other churches in the community 
and is a sustaining program. ... Church 
attendance at the Unitarian Church of 
Northampton and Florence, Mass. (Rev. 
Eugene A. Luening), this year is a 20 
percent increase over a similar period 
last year.... 

Many of the churches reporting stated 
that their new members are taken in 
later in the year—sometimes in June— 
so that no figures had been compiled to 
date. Also, limitations of space prevent 
the listing of all results of the survey; 
but the over-all picture shows a greater 
national Unitarian strength. 


For the record, here are the other churches which were able to 


make their reports of new members in time to be included in this issue: R 

Arlington, Mass. 21 since Sept. Rev. John H. Mark Detroit (Church of 
Augusta, Me. 5 Rey. A. J. N. Henriksen Our Father) 47 since Sept. Dr. Tracy M. Pullman 
Baltimore, Md. 54 Dr. W. W..W. Argow Dighton, Mass. 25 in adult class Mr. James K. Allen 
Barnstable, Mass. 10 at Easter Rev. Walter R. Jones Dorchester, Mass. 18 at Easter Rev. Robert A. Storer 
Belfast, Me. 10 at Easter Rev. Frank A. Pitman Dunkirk, N. Y. 2 at Easter Rev. F. D. Lion. 
Beverly, Mass. 18 at Easter Dr. Wm. H. Gysan El Paso, Tex. 36 since Sept. Rey. C C. G. Manker 
Billerica, Mass. 7 at Easter Rev. R. C. Withington Exeter, N. H. 26 since Sept. Rev. E. F. Stoneham 
Bloomington, Il. 9 since Sept. Rey. K. C. Walker | Flint, Mich. 22 since Sept. Rey. Leon R. Land 
Boston (Arlington St.) 40 at Easter Rev. Dana M: Greeley Flushing, N. Y. 18 since Sept. Rev. Solon D. Morgan 
Boston, Second Church 14 at Easter Rev. G. Ernest Lynch Fort Collins, Col. 31 since Sept. Rev. Harold H, Wright 
Bridgewater, Mass. 5 at Easter Rey. W. L. McKinney Franklin, N. H. 11 at Easter Dr. G. H. Leining 
Brooklyn (Church of Groton, Mass. 16 at Easter Rev. Heinz Rettig 

the Saviour) 24 at Easter Dr. John H. Lathrop Hackensack, N. J. 14 since Sept. Rev. Geo. G. Howard 
Brooklyn (Flatbush) 4 since Sept. Rey.K. M. Chworowsky Harvard, Mass. 18 since Sept. Rev. Arthur H. Tripp 
Burlington, Vt. 8 since Sept. Rey. Robert S. Miller Hobart, Ind. 7 at Easter Rev. Orson N. Moore 
Cambridge, Mass. 19 since Sept. Rey. W. B. Miller Hollis, N. Y. 9 at Easter Rey. V. B. Silliman 
Canton, Mass. 4 since Sept. ’ Rey. T. A. Sinclair Jamaica Plain, Mass. reports in May Dr. Alex. St.-Ivanyi 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa _— 33. since Sept. Rev. Waldemar Argow Keene, N. H. reports in May Rey. J. D. Johnston 
Chicago (Unity) 8 in February Rev. John R. Heyworth Kingston, Mass. 35 in new Men’s Club Rey. John Hammon 
Cincinnati, O. 12 at Easter Rev. J. F. Krolfifer Laconia, NZ SH. reports in June Rev. Robt. H. Holmes 
Columbus, O. 24 since Sept. Rev. Francis Ricker Lancaster, Pa. 24 since Sept. Rev. Harvey Swanson 
Concord, N. H. 8 at Easter Rey. Frank O. Holmes ‘Lexington, Mass. 52 since Sept. Rev. Floyd J. Taylor 
Danvers, Mass. 27 in the year Rey. David H. Cole Littleton, Mass. reports in May Rey. Grant F. Haskell 

(Continued on next page) : 
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Lincoln, Mass. — 7 at Easter 


(Continued from preceding page) 
Rey. Chas. M. Styron Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louisville, ‘Ky. 46 since Sept. Rev. Robt. T. Weston (North Side) 8 at Easter Rey. Robt. W. Lawson - 
Marblehead, Mass. 6 since Sept. Rev. W. H. Tegarden Providence, R. I. : 
Marietta, O. 4 at Easter Rev. Benj. H. Clark (Westminster Ch.) 11 at Easter Rev. R. W. F. Seebode 
Medford, Mass. 14 at Easter Rey. R. D. Richardson Richmond, Va. 16 since Sept. Rey. Marvin Palmerlee 
Melrose, Mass. 14 since Sept: Rey. C. A. Spring * Rockford, Il. 32 since Sept. Rev. J. Mendelsohn Jr. 
Memphis, Tenn. 19 since Sept. Rey. Richard B. Gibbs Roxbury, Mass. 10 at Easter Rey. R. B. Wintersteen 
_ Middleboro, Mass. reports in May Rey. A. Schoenfeldt Salem, Mass. 15 since Sept. Rey. Bradford Gale 
Milton, Mass. 16 since Sept. Dr. V. T. Pomeroy Sandwich, Mass. 83 since Sept. Rey. John H. Taylor 
New Bedford, Mass. 22 since Sept. Rey. Robert J. Holden Sanford, Me. 14 since Sept. — Rey. H. S. Mitchell 
Newton Centre, Mass. 10 at Easter Rey. Orrin L. Kosmo Scituate, Mass. 4 in January Rey. R. B. Johnson 
New York (Harlem) 2 since Sept. Rev. Ethelred Brown Sharon, Mass. © 2 since Sept. Rey. A. R. Shelander 
; Norfolk, Va. 11 at Easter Rev. Douglas Angell Shelbyville, Ill. 4 since Sept. 
; Norwell, Mass. 4 at Easter Rey. H. H. Geertz South Natick, Mass. 4 since Sept. Rev. Arthur N. Moore 
: Oakland, Cal. 21 since Sept. Rey. Arnold Crompton Ware, Mass. 1 since Sept. Rev. Harold L. Pickett 
_ Orange, N. J. 24 since Sept. Rey. William Davies W. Bridgewater, Mass. 33 at. Easter Rey. Leon C. Fay 
Orlando, Fla. 12 at Easter Rev. W. L. Constable W. Roxbury, Mass. 12 at Easter Rey. Harold C. Arnold 
and Rey. William A. | W. Upton, Mass. 8 since Sept. Rev. C. DeVries 
Constable Worcester, Mass. 40 since Sept. Rev. Walter D. Kring 
Petersham, Mass. reports in June Rey. Earl C. Davis Uxbridge, Mass. 5 since Sept. Rev. H. F. Smith, Jr. 
Pepperell, Mass. 20 since Sept. . Rey. J. Osborne Crowe Yonkers, N. Y. 11 since Sept. Rev. A. R. Graham 
MINNS LECTURES: The Minns Lec- SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE: ADD RADIO: Twelve Unitarian 


_ tures this spring will be given by Von 
Ogden Vogt, minister emeritus of the 
First Unitarian Society of Chicago. 

_ There will be a series of six on May 

» 4, 7, 11, 14, 18 and 21 at 4 p. m. in 
the Hale Chapel of the First Church in 

Boston. Dr. Vogt’s general topic will 
be “Religion and American Culture.” 


es . e e e e e e 
PRESS TIME BULLETIN: Responses to the 
membership survey have been arriving in a 
steady stream since we went to press. As the 
forms are being locked up, a last-minute report 
reveals the following growth figures: Leading 
all Unitarian churches is All Souls at Washing- 
ton, D.C. (Dr. A. Powell Davies), with 131 
_ new members since September, church attend- 
ance at an all-time high, and an income from 
subscriptions 15% above last year. Additional 
- nationwide figures: Andover, N. H. (Rev. 
_ Joseph H. Giunta)—12 since Sept... . 
Braintree, Mass. (Rev. William R. Reid) —32 
since Sept. . . . Chicago, IIl., Peoples Church 
_ (Dr. Preston Bradley)—117 at Easter. . . . 
Chicago, Ill., Free Religious Association (Rev. 
Lewis A. McGee)—65 adults—a new group. 
Church school—25; total 90. . . . Denver Colo. 
(Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert)—41 since Sept. 
. Fort Worth, Texas (Rev. Richard Kuch) 
.... Kansas City, Mo. (Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale)—31 since Sept. . . . Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman)—66 since 
Sept. . Lowell, Mass. (Rev. Simeon E. 
Cozad) —30 at Easter. . . . Madison, Wis. 
_ (Rey. Kenneth L. Patton) —16 since Sept. . 
‘St. Louis, Mo. (Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark) maf 
since Sept... . St. Paul, Minn. (Rev. Arthur 
Foote) —27 since Sept. . . . Sacramento, Calif. 
(Rev. Theodore C. Abell) —33 since Sept. . 
- San Diego, Calif. (Rey. Peter H. Samanmi ye 
72 since Sept. . San Francisco, Calif. (Dr. 
Ss. Dutton) —22 since Sept. . . . Santa 
Calif. (Rev. Howard G. Matson) —21 
. Seattle, Wash. (Rev. Josiah R. 
tle’ since Sept. . . . Watertown, 
ss. (Rev. L. Wendell Hughes)—15 since 
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The 1943 Southwestern Unitarian Con- 
ference held its session at the All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa on April 3 
and 4. The principal speakers were 
Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., minister of 
the Church of the Christian Union, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister of the First Church, Boston, 
and Robert Wells of the U. S. C. 


JERUSALEM PACT: Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director of the A.U.A., was 
among the many religious leaders of 
Christian and Jewish faiths who have 
endorsed the appeal of the Right Rev- 
erend Charles K. Gilbert, urging that a 
neutral arrangement be worked out to 
protect Jerusalem’s holy places from 
devastation. Mr. DeWitt, according to 
The New York Times, expressed the 
hope that Christian concern would not 
end there. 


CONFERENCE: The Spring 1948 meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Unitarian churches was held 
on April 25 at the Unitarian church of 
Northampton, Mass. The afternoon con- 
ference consisted of a panel discussion, 
“To Secure These Rights.” 


RADIO: The regular Sunday morning 
service of All Souls Church in Green- 
field, Mass., was broadcast by the minis- 
ter, Rev. Clyde D. Williams, during the 
month of April. Mr. Williams also 
made Thursday broadcasts of the morn- 
ing devotion program, using as a source, 
Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology. 


churches in the Western Conference now 
have regular radio programs, some of 
them without cost as a public service, 
and others on paid time for which the 
local church subscribes. In some cases, 
the entire Sunday morning services are 
heard directly from the church, and in 
others the program is transcribed. Most 
of the programs are heard on Sundays. 
Here’s a summary: Cedar Rapids: free 
program; Rev. Waldemar Argow. Chi- 
cago: Peoples Church; paid program; 
Dr. Preston Bradley. Chicago: Third 
Church; paid program; Rev. Edwin T. 
Buehrer. Dayton: paid program; Rev. 
Harold P. Marley. Denver: paid pro- 
gram; Rev. Rudolph W. Gilbert. Des 
Moines: free except for service charge; 


Rev. Grant A. Butler. Evanston: F. M. 
paid program—a transcription of pre- 
vious Sunday night’s Forum talk; Rev. 
John Nicholls Booth. Fort Wayne: paid 
program; Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin. In- 
dianapolis: paid program; Dr. E. Bur- 
dette Backus. Lincoln, Neb.: paid pro- 
gram; Rev. Philip Schug. Madison: 
paid program; Rev. Kenneth L. Pat- 
ton. Sioux City: paid program; Rev. 
John W. Brigham. 


HONOR JOHN BLATT: John F. Blatt, 
one of the most active members of the 
Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, 
was presented with a bronze plaque by 
the Exchange Club “for the greatest 
service to the club during the year 1947” 
at recent ceremonies. 
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CHURCH AND STATE: Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum, who won her case against 
the Board of Education of Champaign, 
Ill., before the U. S. Supreme Court, was 
in New York last month to confer with 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter (famed au- 
thor of The Story of Religion and other 
works) and other officials of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, Inc., regarding 
further developments in the fight to 
“save the public schools from church 
control.” The League was formed two 
years ago to help Mrs. McCollum and 
others in this matter of fundamental 
principle. 


RADIO SUCCESS: Because Rev. 
Charles C. Manker, minister of the 
Pilgrim Church (Congregational-Uni- 
tarian) in El Paso, Texas, received such 
a strong response from radio listeners, 
he has been asked to take the Sunday 
morning radio services permanently be- 
ginning this month. Previously the local 
station had passed the privilege of using 
this radio time from one church to an- 
other in a rotating series; but when 
Mr. Manker’s first month was up, the 
station requested him to take a second; 
and now they want him on the air as 
a regular feature. Mr. Manker had won 
a Churchman Award for the Sermon- 
of-the-Month; and now his entire morn- 
ing service is broadcast direct from the 
church by special wire. The radio sta- 
tion estimates that about 7,000 listeners 
(not counting any names of people 
whom Mr. Manker knows personally) 
tune in for each service; and he has 
been approached by publishers who 
want his sermon manuscripts. — 


CONTEST WINNER: Miss Catherine 
Washburn, a member of the Hacken- 
sack Unitarian Church (Rev. George G. 
Howard), was the winner of an essay 
contest promoted by the church on the 
subject, “What Should the Members of 
a Liberal Church Stand for and What 
Can They Do in Negro-White Rela- 
tions?” The prize was $100. Two other 
contests are running presently : one on 
civil rights, and the other on a united 
world. 


AUTHOR: Rev. Anders S. Lunde of 
the Unitarian Church in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., is the author of an article re- 
cently published in Public Opinion 
Quarterly: ‘“‘The American Federation of 
Musicians and the Recording Ban.” 


CHOIR: The Winchester, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church Choir, comprising 35 
voices and directed by Mrs. Mary Ran- 
ton Witham, was pictured in a three- 
column cut in the Stoneham Indepen- 
dent recently, when a news article de- 
scribed the outstanding work of the 
choir as it visited Stoneham. 
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| A TRUMPET CALL TO ACTION! 


Protestants and Other Americans 


UR MANIFESTO issued in January was a trumpet call to Protestants 
and all other citizens to come to the defense of religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state. It was published by most news- 

papers, from New England to the Pacific Coast. Numerous papers, among 
them the New York Times, printed its full 4,000-word text. The entire 
religious press gave it extended space and leading editorial comment. 

Public response was instant and heartening. Letters from every part of 
the country flowed in. Many contained gifts of money. Through all the 
correspondence there ran this single refrain —— What Can I Do to Help? To 
answer this question you can cooperate by— 


1. Help -Get Out the Manifesto! 


It has now been printed in a 12-page pamphlet. First printing, 100,000 
copies. Immediate objective is to distribute one million copies of the Mani- 
festo in the next 60 days. This is your chance to help make history in the 
spirit of Martin Luther and his 95 theses. Help now to get out this monu- 
mental statement on religious liberty and separation of church and state. 
Order in lots of 12, 100, 1,000 or 10,000 whatever number you can sell or 
give to your friends and neighbors or your club, your congregation, your 
teachers’ organization or a community Mass Meeting. 


2. Become a Member of POAU! 


The membership fee is one dollar or more. With this goes your good 
will and the privilege of receiving automatically from time to time such 
literature as may be produced for general distribution. (For example, if you 
were now a member you would receive a copy of a 4,000 word OPEN 
LETTER, just issued, in response to the Catholic hierarchy’s reply to our 
Hy ee This service will cost us much more per year than your one 
dollar. 


3. Send Generous Gifts of Money! 


Substantial gifts are necessary to launch this undertaking on the broad 
scale required by the present situation. Permanent headquarters must be 
set up in Washington with an office staff competent to handle the large cor- 
respondence, the constructive activities and research involved. Public meet- 
ings must be held. Cooperation must be given in those states where the 
issue is acute. Legal counsel must be employed. Not less than $100,000 is 
needed to get fairly under way. This calls for large gifts, ranging from $1,000 
to $100, and lesser amounts over and above the one dollar for membership. 

You have long waited and hoped for a trusted leadership to sound a 
trumpet call for concerted action. You have this in such officers as Edwin 
McNeill Poteat, President, Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Bishop of the Methodist Church, New York Area; Louie D. Newton, 
President, Southern Baptist Convention; John A. Mackay, President, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and Charles Clayton Morrison, former Editor, 
The Christian Century; all of whom signed the manifesto. Now is the time 
for all who sense the peril of our public school system, to religious liberty 
and the constitutional principle of separation of church and state to give 
their utmost support to this imperative, and too long delayed, undertaking. 


PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS UNITED 
for Separation of Church and State 
SOME POAU OBJECTIVES 


1. To mobilize public opinion in support of religious liberty. 

2. To close the breaches in the wall separating church and state. 

3. To secure discontinuance of the ambassadorship to the Vatican. 

4. To work for repeal of state law sanctioning aid to church schools from 
public funds. 

5. To back members of Congress who oppose legislation making available 
to church schools any portion of a federal appropriation. 

6. To aid citizens of any community in resisting church encroachment upon 
the public school treasury. 


E. H. DeGroot, Jr., Treasurer 
927-A, Colorado Building 
Washington 5, D, C. 


Please enroll me as a Raushet of POAU * for which I enclose a soutmbanien Of Bi. acises eoee 


in support of the program of the Manifesto. Alwo.‘eexl Tae -4 ss ce coe eae ae copies of the 
Manifesto so that I may spread the word, for which I enclose $............ (at the rate of 
60c for 12 copies, $4.50 per hundred, $40 per thousand) 

NAMIC oiee 0.0 0 be ore hie tone 6 we nw a 8 66 Wiel 0.80. « 6 pam eo pip mAaiimee vite liie al aiiaiiR War ottars ntl eo 
AUTRE cic. cc c.c.0v wiencle #16 5106 a0 9 > 0 0 0 6 geld oe Sidhe ek ese Mimi wie Me ree Sele nt ee cerry 


* A non-profit, educational membership association incorporated in 1948. 
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BEACON PRESS AUTHORS: Last: 


_ month several bookstores were carrying 


on special promotion in connection with 
recent publications of Beacon Press au- 
thors: Austin’s, in Hingham, had re- 


_ ceived exclusive rights to handle What 


EEE eee mer 


 iillial 


—s 
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Is Happening in Religious Education by 
Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, and was 
conducting a direct-mail campaign as 
well as a store window display and 
other promotion; The Book Basement in 
Charleston, S. C., was preparing to have 
a pre-publication autographing party in 
honor of And So You Never Pray by 
Dr. Horace Westwood of that city, and 
is running direct-mail and newspaper 
advertising promotion; and The Way- 
farer Bookshop in San Antonio, Texas, 
filled a window with copies of Con- 
versations on Success in Marriage by 
Rey. Napoleon W. Lovely, and invited 
the author to an autographing party. 
All the authors are Unitarian ministers 
in the towns mentioned. 


TUCSON: Because the group of Uni- 
tarian enthusiasts in Tucson, Arizona, 
had grown so rapidly on its own mo- 
mentum (more than 40 people were in 
regular attendance), Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
minister-at-large, was called from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he was gathering a 
group, and hurried to Texas, where he 
was urgently needed. As we went to 
press, Mr. Call telegraphed an order for 
100 copies of The Register to present to 
interested people in Tucson. 


~ LIVING MEMORIAL: Rev. Robert W. 


_Sonen, minister of All Souls Unitarian 


Church, Tulsa, was among the group 


from that city who were opposed to con- 


structing a shrine to replace the pres- 
ent memorial to those who lost their 
lives in World’ Wars I and If. Mr. 
Sonen, according to the Tulsa, Okla., 
World, is in favor of a “living memo- 
rial” in the form of a community center 
which he believes would more nearly 
suit Tulsa’s needs. 


BUILDING PROGRAM: Plans for an 
extensive building program were re- 
vealed at a 50th Anniversary banquet 
on March 20, at the First Unitarian 
Church in Erie, Pa., and a building 


- fund campaign was opened with an ini- 


tial gift of $500 by Mrs. Kenneth Craig, 
who pledged the money in memory of 
her father, Henry Du Mars, a charter 


_ member of the Unitarian group in 1898. 


YWCA DIRECTOR: Miss Elizabeth 
Belcher, executive director of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Boston YWCA, 
it was announced in the Boston Sunday 


Herald, March 28. 


‘ 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 


June 21-June 26 


e . e 
Mid-Atlantic States Leadership Institute, Pocono Pines, 
Pennsylvania 


June 26-July 3 AUY Convention, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

June 26-July 3 AUY (College) Star Island, Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

June 26-July 3 Meadville Conference Institute, Chautauqua, New York 

June 27-July 2 Topanga Canyon Religious Education Institute, Topanga 
Canyon, California 

July 3-July 10 AUY (high school) Star Island, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire 

July 17-July 24 Star Island Religious Education Institute, Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire 


July 31-August 7 World Order Week, Star Island, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 


shire 

August 7-August 14 Pacific-Northwest Institute, Camp Waskowitz, North 
Bend, Washington 

August 14-August 21 Hnausa Conference, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

August 22-August 29 Lake Geneva Summer Assembly, College Camp, Wis- 
consin 

August 29-September5 Stebbins Institute (formerly Asilomar), Pacific Groves, 
California 

August 30-September 6 Southwestern Unitarian Institute, Lake Murray Park, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 

@ ° e 8 e e e e 6 6 e 


6000 Unitarian laymen from Maine to California—from 
Winnipeg to Balboa are increasingly conscious of the respon- 


sibilities of a free church in democracy. 


They are pledged, and will continue to work for: 


THE 
THE 
THE 


preservation of the separation of Church and State; 
prevention of authoritarianism in our free institutions; 


recruiting of capable candidates for the liberal 
ministry; 


support of the United Unitarian Appeal; 


growth of our present churches; the reopening of our 
closed churches and 


extension of Unitarianism to the unchurched liberals. 


THE 
THE 


THE 


They express this consciousness through the united efforts 
of the 


UNITARIAN 
DAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Grant Butler 


New Appointee 


NEW MINIS TER-AT-LARGE: Rev. 
Grant A. Butler resigned as minister of 
‘the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on April 5 to accept the post of 
minister-at-large in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. His work will par- 
allel that of Rev. Lon Ray Call, also 
minister-at-large, in establishing new 
Unitarian churches in various parts of 
the country. Said the Des Moines 
Tribune editorially on this occasion, 
“WE'LL MISS GRANT BUTLER. Many peo- 
ple far outside his own flock at the 
Unitarian church will miss the Rev. 
Grant A. Butler. . . . In his brief four 
years here, he has been a good citizen 
as well as a notable minister.” It took 
' three paragraphs in the news columns 
just to list the offices he holds in Des 
Moines civic and welfare organizations. 
. .. It was no mere token participation. 
“He gives himself, not just his name. Nor 
did he fall into the temptation ... to give 
too much time to ‘causes’ and neglect 
his ministry. His congregation grew 
mightily in numbers and activity during 
his leadership, which was untiring. .. . 
He has not been afraid to tackle things 
nobody else would—whether because 
they were a lot of work, or because they 
were dynamite.” 


STRAWFOOT: A book review in the 
Houston Press of the recent book, The 
Rise of Christianity, by Ernest William 
Barnes, Anglican Bishop of Birming- 
ham, contains the following lines: 
“Bishop Barnes affirms that he worships 
Jesus and believes in immortality of the 
soul, but repudiates hell fire. We think, 
though, that he should quit the Church 
of England and join the Unitarians on 
the theological left.” 
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HAROLD H. BURTON: The Associ- 
ated Press in the first days of April re- 
leased a feature article by Drew Pear- 
son, which was printed on many front 
pages from coast to coast. It concerned 
a cripple in a wheel chair who was 
stuck on a slippery pavement, and a 
pedestrian who came to his aid and 
pushed him as far as the Union Station. 
In the course of the conversation the 
cripple asked the pedestrian whether the 
latter worked for the government, found 
out that he did, and finally dug out the 
information that the pedestrian worked 
“over there at the Court.” . . . The 
pedestrian was Supreme Court Justice 
Harold Hitz Burton, former moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
and the story became known only when 
the cripple went to the Supreme Court 
building on the following day demand- 
ing to see Justice Burton, because he 
thought the pedestrian had been kid- 
ding him. 


FUND DIRECTOR: Robert W. Dow- 
ling, member of the All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in New York and president of 
the City Investigating Company, will 
direct the 1948 joint campaign of the 
National Urban League for Social Work 
among Negroes in the Jamaica, Harlem 
and Bedford Styvesant section of 
Brooklyn. The goal set is $420,000. 


IN THE NEWS: The April issue of 
The Register was very much in the news 
last month when the Associated Press 
carried a major article over its wires de- 
scribing the eye-witness report written 
by Dr. A. Powell Davies, “The Murder 
of Czechoslovakian Democracy,” and 
newspapers from one end of the coun- 
try to the other quoted the article and 
named The Register. Time Magazine 
also reported on the article. A request 
from the International Broadcasting Di- 
vision of the United States Department 
of State for permission to use the article 
was granted. Local and national radio 
stations also retold the Davies story. 


APPOINTMENT: Rev. Helgi I. S. 
Borgford, Minister of the Beverly Uni- 
tarian Fellowship of Chicago (Unitar- 
ian), has been appointed special lec- 
turer of Social Ethics at the John Mar- 
shall Law School at Chicago. During 
the Spring term he is giving a course 
on Social Ethics and Social Policy. 


COOPERATION: Through the kind- 
ness of the University of Virginia, Sun- 
day morning services of the Thomas 
Jefferson Unitarian Church, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, have been conducted, 
temporarily, in the University Chapel. 


DAVIES SPEAKS: Dr. A. Powell 


Davies, minister of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., who was in Prague 
during the recent Communist coup, 
spoke in Boston, Wednesday, April 7 
at a meeting sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Democratic Action Committee. His 
subject was the political revolution in 
Czechoslovakia. Dr. Davies also was 
one of the speakers at the hearing on 
the UMT draft in Washington recently, 
where he spoke on universal military 
training. 


SANITY INSTITUTE: On March 20 
Dr. Merrill E. Bush, Director of Adult 
Education of the A. U. A., was the 
principal speaker on a program entitled, 
“The Causes of Peace: An Institute on 
Human Relations,” sponsored by the 
Adult Education Committee, the First 
Unitarian Church of Cleveland, in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Mental Hy- 
giene Association and the Cleveland 
Public Library. More than a hundred 
people from many civic, educational and 
religious organizations in the city at- 
tended and the program was rebroad- 
cast over radio station WSRS. Wide- 
spread interest throughout the com- 
munity caused a demand for further 
programs of this sort. Co-chairmen at 
the affair were Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Ansley of the Unitarian Church. 


PRESTON BRADLEY: More than 
6,000 people attended the Peoples 
Church of Chicago Easter Sunday. In 
the afternoon Dr. Bradley received a 
class of seventy-two new members and 
christened fifteen children. Dr. Brad- 
ley preached fourteen times during Holy 
Week, and the church had the finest 
Lenten .season in its history. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bradley left on Tuesday, March 30, 
for a holiday in Central America. Rev. 
Emerald L. Olson, of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Whiting, In- 
diana, gave the sermons on Sunday, 
April 4, and April 11. Dr. Bradley re- 
turned in time to preach on Sunday, 
April 18, at the morning service, when 
he celebrated his thirty-sixth Anniver- 
sary in the Peoples Church. 


RECOMMENDED READING: In the 
Religious Book Club Bulletin for May, 
two Beacon Press books are recom- 
mended to members—one adult book 
and one juvenile: And Let Us Reason 
Together, the anthology of the works of — 
the famous Boston: minister, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, compiled by Elise 
D. Gordon; and Another Story Please! 
by Dr. Vivian Pomeroy, a collection for 
youngsters from seven to ten years old, 
written by the minister of the First 
Parish in Milton. a 


Short takes: | 
GUEST MONTH: The month of April 


was announced as the official “guest 
i month” of the First Unitarian Church, 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa., when each member of 
the congregation is invited to bring a 
guest to church during the month—to 
services, church school and to all group 

-megtings. The list of “guest stars’ has 
included such names as Vladimir Baka- 
 leinikoff, Roger N. Baldwin, Warren 
Bartlett Walsh, Edwin G. Nourse, Ernest 
W. Kuebler, Hon. James G. Fulton, 


_ Frank B. Frederick and many others, 


according to the church bulletin. The 
four sermons for the month were WHAT 
IS UNITARIANISM?, LIBERALS UN-AFRAID, 
FAR-SEEING; WE ARE ALL SEMITES, PER- 
SONAL RELIGION OF A MAN OF THE 
WORLD. 


J 

: 

; 

: PUBLIC LECTURES: A series of four 
public lectures on Unitarianism and 
Universalism were given at All Souls 

Parish House (Unitarian-Universalist) , 
_ Brattleboro, Vt., early in April. Speaker 
| at the first two was Dr. Emerson Lalone, 
editor of The Christian Leader, whose 
titles were, “Universalism, Its Back- 
ground and Heritage” and “Liberal Reli- 
gion, Its Place in Today’s World.” Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn, director of the 
Department of the Ministry of the AUA, 
delivered the final two lectures, with 
the titles, “The Deep Roots of Unitarian- 
ism” and “A Religion for Our Needs.” 
Leader of the sponsoring church is Rev. 
Fred H. Miller. Question and answer 
periods followed all lectures. A series 
of large (quarter-page) newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and full reporter coverage 
of the meetings kept the town up to 
date on all aspects of the four-lecture 
project and attracted much interest to 
the lectures. 


MRS. CHWOROWSKY: On April 10 
death took Mrs. Viola Chworowsky, wife 
of Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky, minister 
of the Flatbush Unitarian Church. For 
23 years she had taught the classics at 
Hunter College, and was a familiar 
_ figure on speaking platforms in many 
_ parts of the country where she often 
appeared in company with her husband 
on programs of poetry readings and 
book reviews, frequently on radio bréad- 
casts. In Brooklyn she shared her 
husband’s endeavors to promote racial 
and religious tolerance, and was educa- 
tional adviser to youth groups in the 
church. She was president of the Al- 
liance. Funeral services were conducted 


by Dr. John Howland Lathrop, min- 


read some of the poetry which Mr. 
_Chworowsky had written in memory of 
his wife. 


ister of the Church of the Saviour, who — 


Star Island 


Conferences 
1948 


The 
Most 
Celebrated 
Islands on the 
Atlantic Seaboard 
Invite you to top your season 
With a summer conference at the 
Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, N. H. 
Ten weeks of varied and stimulating programs, celebrated 
speakers, spirited discussions, inspiration, recreation and 
building of lasting frendship. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN YOUTH—College Weelis.....ssvus: June 26 to July 3 
Mr. Kenneth Crowe, Chairman High School Week......July 3 to July 10 


ALL STAR-FAMILY WEEK—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic P. Kimball 


CAPM AAL MANO Ter re Maeiclecs yesise very ongeaet one iied saceedesatenooeaeet July 10 to July 17 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE—Rev. J. Donald Johnston, 
OUT wisi Rl te ed ee Ee Ge pee July 17 to July 24 


GENERAL ALLIANCE—Miss Ruth M. Twiss, Chairman....July 24 to July 31 


WORLD ORDER-GENERAL CONFERENCE—Mr. Rudolph 
Neuendorffer, Chairman, Dr. Merrill Bush, Dean......July 31 to Aug. 7 


CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE—Rev. David N. Beach, 


Rr sii ax Pini isiedteiesnnatistorsnvernstivesesss AUg.. © to Aug, 2k 
CAMP FARTHEST OUT AT STAR ISLAND—Rev. Daniel Bliss, 

REPU RE SEPT te Rap rach cmmivet sass carivistostanudoncevocaxocayséooeccseresee Aug. 21 to Aug. 30 
APPALACHIAN CLUB—Mr. William M. Fowler, 

INT ec ME eres ch chap eny seed son dap hcusevgvateavivoncess Aug. 28 to Aug. 30 
aD PO INY LIU Pieat tanderntteotansepssasvsdanecseacoqsnctenvesssesarveyeasnenees Aug. 28 to Sept. 4 


Address all inquiries to 
STAR ISLAND HEADQUARTERS 
355 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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AUY Head Appointed 


The Council of American Unitarian 
Youth announces the appointment of the 
Rev. Paul B. Henniges, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, as Director of American Uni- 
tarian Youth commencing May 24th. 

Mr. Henniges, minister of the Long 
Beach church since October, 1943, has 
been one of the fellowship’s most vigo- 
rous and successful younger ministers 
since his graduation from the Mead- 
ville Theological School in 1943, and 
the leaders of AUY and the other 
branches of the denomination anticipate 
his arrival in Boston to begin his work 
later this month. 

Born in 1915 in Peoria, Illinois, Mr. 
Henniges was reared from Universalist 
background in central Illinois and 
graduated from the University of IIli- 
nois (Phi Beta Kappa) in 1939 having 
_ majored and excelled in economics. 
During his period of studying at Mead- 
ville, from January to June, 1941, Mr. 
Henniges served as student minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in 
Stockton, Illinois. 

Mr. Henniges’ experience in Unitarian 
youth work is extensive—he was active 
at the time of the reorganization of the 
YPRU into the AUY in 1941-43 and 
served as editor of the YPRU News 
in 1941-42. He has developed a high 
school youth program in his Long Beach 
parish and, recently, a Unitarian college 
program at Long Beach City College. 

As a leader in community affairs in 
Long Beach, Mr. Henniges has been 
outstanding. He is a founder and board 
member of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of Long Beach, and serves as a 
board member of the Consumers Co- 
operative Association in that city. 


Mr. Henniges will begin his work 
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with American Unitarian Youth at the 
Spring meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of AUY in Greenfield May 22nd 
and 23rd. Other forthcoming activities 
in which he will participate in his new 
capacity are the May Meetings, and the 
1948 AUY Convention to be held June 
26th to July 3rd in Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

—DAVID PARKE. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Carey McWilliams, 
noted writer and lecturer on race rela- 
tions, spoke on “Civil Rights and Se- 
curity” at a special public meeting in 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 
Saturday evening, April 10. This meet- 
ing was the feature event of a Unitarian- 
Universalist college conference on do- 
mestic affairs, sponsored by the Chan- 
ning Foundation of the AUY. 


~~ 


AGAINST DP’S BILL: Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was one of the 
six Protestant church leaders in Massa- 
chusetts who strongly protested against 
alleged discriminatory provisions of a 
Senate bill on displaced persons, it was 
announced by Dr. Frank Jennings, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches. : 


PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHY: The First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) in Wayland, 
Mass., has the distinction of being the 
subject of a still study photograph 
which won honorable mention for Bos- 
ton Traveler Photographer Calvin 
Campbell in the features class, and 
which appeared in the Roto section 
March 28. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The people moving day and night read the great messages 


in a sentence, in the Wayside Pulpit throughout the country. 


Is your church giving this service to the community? Write 


for full information. 


Wayside Community Pulpit 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Unitarians at the May Meetings 


are invited to attend the 
-annual program of the 


UNPTARTAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1948 


10:30 a. m., in the James Freeman Clarke Room of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston (enter at 353 Boylston St.) 


Speaker: 


Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D.C. 


For information concerning membership and free literature address: The 
Unitarian Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


"HEADS cry PLANNING: Rev. Her- 
man F, Lion, minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Marlboro, Mass., is clerk of 
a Committee of 50 which is undertaking 
long-range city planning for the town. 
The Committee represents all elements 
in the city, which believes that the city 
program “must grow out of informed 
public opinion” and that “every citizen, 
young or old, regardless of race or creed, 
ancestry, social or economic station, can 
and should have his or her opportunity 
to contribute to the greater beauty and 
prosperity of our city.” 


MINISTERS’ WIVES: Although the 
wife of a minister has to plan her work 
around her husband more than many 
other wives do, the wives of Unitarian 
ministers follow their own tastes in the 
type of activities in which they engage, 
regardless of their husbands’ occupa- 
tion, the Pittsburgh Post-Cazette re- 
ported when a feature writer cornered 
some wives of Unitarian ministers who 
attended a recent conference in that 
city. The group revealed a distinct taste 
for socially significant activities. 


EASTER SOLOIST: For the third time 
in five years, Walter F. Ekard, regular 
soloist at the First Unitarian Church, 
San Diego, was soloist at the interde- 
nominational Easter Sunrise Service 
held at the amphitheater atop Mt. Helix 
in San Diego County, which was at- 
tended by people of all local churches. 


MOTION CHOIR: A special feature of 
the Easter Service at the First Unitarian 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., was a rhyth- 
mic flower procession by the motion 
choir of girls in colorful robes and 
carrying spring flowers. 


Classified Advertising 


NEW ENGLAND PROTESTANT INTER- 
EST in Kossuth’s Hungary; booklet on this 
“Webster Plan” of 1852: Intervention vs. Non- 
Intervention to aid Hungary. 1848-1948 Cen- 
tennial Commemorative Booklet. 50c a copy 
for C.0.D. or cash orders. Reduced rate on 
larger orders for churches, clubs, etc. L. B. 
_ Horvath, P. O. Box 6002, Mid City Station, 
_ Washington, D. C. Author available for talks 
_ with films taken in Italy and Hungary last 


_ summer. 


GOWNS 


¢Pulpit and Choirs 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Pe. VESTMENTS + HANGINGS 
(ar; 


ass STOLES » EMBROIDERIES 


— 


=> Communion Sets- Altar Ap- 
om pointments + Altar Brass Goods 


‘Mational oe 
5 EET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


UNITARIAN FIRST: A series of four 
lectures was delivered to psychiatrists 
in training at the Long Island College 
of Medicine recently by Rev. Dale De- 
Witt, regional director for the Middle 
Atlantic States Council of the American 
Unitarian Association. Mr. DeWitt’s 
subject was “Forms of Expression in 
Religion.” It is believed that this is 
the first time such a project has been 
undertaken by any minister in any de- 
nomination. 


FORT WORTH: On Easter Sunday, 
when Rev. G. Richard Kuch held his 
first Fort Worth Unitarian services, 
fifty-eight enthusiastic organizers of a 
new Unitarian church were on hand to 
greet him and to offer him their sup- 
port. 

CONTRIBUTOR DIES: 


Mrs. Julia 


Sargent Visher, a frequent contributor 
to The Christian Register in former 
days, died on March 23 at the age of 
91. Her husband, John Visher, was al- 


so a former Register contributor. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiperaL Boarpinc ScHOooL | 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, oe 


Hacxrirty ScHoor, Tarrytown, N. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Wases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 


We allow for or sell your old equipment. 
Catalog and details on request. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO.<.famton 2, ‘Po. 


WHERE DO 


ARE YOU UNITARIAN ? 


If there is a liberal church in your community, we assume 


you belong to it. 


If there is not, the Church of the Larger Fellowship, with 


members throughout the world, is for you. 


Enjoy full membership, a continuous ministry, vital cur- 


rent literature, religious education for your children. 


Write to the Minister. 


Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach, D. D. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY BARTOL, Vice President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Bellevue 
On Bearon Hill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Waxnuace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO $7 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 


YOU LIVE? 
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Resolutions Coming Up 


at May Meetings 


The Business Committee received thirty-one 
resolutions (one of which included six separate 
subjects prior to March 25, 1948, of which 
it has selected eleven for discussion and action. 
In each instance it has indicated that it (a) 
recommends that the resolution be adopted, 
(b) recommends that the resolution be re- 
jected, or (c) makes no recommendation. 


In accordance with the usual practice, the 
round-table discussion meetings have been 
divided between Denominational Affairs, 
Peace, International Relations and Allied Sub- 
jects, and Problems in Democracy and Civil 
Liberties. Two of these, on Peace, Interna- 
tional Relations and Allied Subjects, and on 
Problems in Democracy and Civil Liberties, 
must operate concurrently on Monday after- 
noon. The other, on Denominational Affairs, 
will be held on Tuesday afternoon. 


The Business Committee considers it a 
reasonable requirement upon delegates to the 
Annual Meeting of the Association who expect 
to speak to a given resolution to attend the 
round-table discussion meetings for the con- 
sideration of resolutions. 

The following are the resolutions submitted 
by the Business Committee for panel dis- 
cussion and presentation to the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Unitarian Association. 


The Business Committee calls attention to 
the provision contained in the Manual Pro- 
cedure which permits the Annual Meeting by 
majority vote to call up for discussion and 
action any resolution which has been properly 
submitted but not published and selected by 
the Business Committee for panel discussion 
and action. 


1. UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE 
wuerEAS: The Unitarian Service Committee 
in the years since its establishment in 1940 
has maintained a program of humanitarian 
service at home and abroad, such service being 
granted without discrimination because of 
race, creed or nationality; 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Unitarian 
Association, meeting in its 123rd Annual 
Meeting, supports the policies of the Com- 
mittee and reaffirms the following principles 
upon which the Unitarian Service Committee 
was founded: 

It is the purpose of the Unitarian Service 
Committee: 

To face and accept our full share of respon- 
sibility for relieving human distress. 

To help restore human dignity where it 
has been violated and to strengthen it 
everywhere. 

To maintain and to give expression to the 
unity of human kind. 

To render service at home and abroad with- 
out regard to race, creed, color or national- 
ity. 

To revive human initiative, knowledge and 
skill and thus help people to help them- 
selves. 

To demonstrate, and to share without ar- 
rogance, the best of our American heri- 
tage in areas of conflict and devastation. 

Submitted by the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee. 

Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee as revised, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be approved. 


2. PROCTOR ACADEMY 

WHEREAS: Proctor Academy, a Unitarian 
school, founded in 1848, has through these 
100 years of service offered to Unitarians and 
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others an educational opportunity of which 
our fellowship may be justly proud; and 
wHEREAS: In this its Centennial year it is 
increasing its endowment and _ scholarship 
funds, and modernizing the physical plant 
and equipment in order to accept the chal- 
lenge of new opportunities for educating free 
and democratic citizens; ; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: ‘That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
123rd Annual Meeting, extends to the Board 
of Trustees, the Headmaster, the staff, and 
the student body, our congratulations and 
good wishes in this year of great promise; 
and BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we call upon 
Unitarians everywhere to support with their 
interest and their loyalty this our oldest 
preparatory school. 

Submitted by Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler 
Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee as revised, with the rec- 
ommendation that it be approved. 


8. TRAVEL EQUALIZATIONS 

wuHerEAS: Unitarians have always stood for 
the fullest democratic participation in develop- 
ing the policies and conducting the business 
of the American Unitarian Association; and 
WHEREAS: The cost of travel for delegates 
to Annual Meetings and General Conferences 
limits considerably that participation; and 
WHEREAS: _Ever-increasing numbers of or- 
ganizations with nation-wide membership are 
finding that a travel equalization plan facili- 
tates and increases the democratic participa- 
tion at regional and national meetings; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: ‘That the Board 
of Directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation carry out a study of and, if feasible, 
institute a travel equalization plan for future 
national meetings of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Submitted by: Mrs. Dorothea C. Cary, Harts- 
dale, N. Y.; Rev. Richard Henry, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Mr. Henry A. Rusch, Jr., New York 
City; Rev. Jacob Trapp, Summit, N. J. 
Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee with the recommendation 
that it be approved. 


4. EVALUATION OF THE EFFECT OF 
THE FIVE POINTS OF UNITARIAN 
ADVANCE 
wuHereAs: A program of Unitarian Advance, 
proposed in 1944, is based upon certain work- 
ing principles, namely: 

Individual freedom of belief 

Discipleship to advancing truth 

The democratic process in human relations 

Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, 

race or creed, and 

Allegiance to ‘the cause of a united world 

community; 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, assembled in its 
123rd Annual Meeting, calls upon its member 
churches and the regional conferences and 
councils to determine the extent to which these 
five principles are now reflected in the practice 
and the programs of our local churches and 
denomination; and to report to the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: ‘That the Commis- 
sion on Planning and Review present a report 
on this subject at the next Biennial Meeting 
of the Association. 
Submitted by the Adult Education Committee 
of the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Selected for discussion and action by the 


Busmess Committee, as revised, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. 


5. UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
BE IT RESOLVED: That the American Unitar- 
ian Association, assembled in its 123rd Annual 
meeting, opposes the adoption of Universal 
Military Training. 

Submitted by Rev. Irving B. Murray; Co- 
sponsors, Rev. Fred Cairns; Rev. Thaddeus B. 
Clark; Rev. Dana McLean Greeley; Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett; Rev. Nathaniel Lauriat; Mr. 
James J. Marshall; Mrs. Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr; Rev. Harry Meserve; Mr. “David B. 
Parke; Rev. Leslie T. Pennington; Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins; Rev. Robert: Raible; Rev. Frank 
Ricker and Marie M. Biehl, Louise Orton 
Caldwell, Louise H. Saenger, Mrs. F. A. Hart- 
man and Elizabeth Rubin from the First 
Church, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Julius E. War- 
ren; Dr. Quincy Wright and the Willmar 
Unitarian Society, Willmar, Minnesota. 


Selected for discussion and action by the Busi- 


ness Committee as revised, without recom- 
mendation. 


6. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 

wHeEREAS: The principle of the complete 

separation of Church and State is a corner- 


stone of American democracy without which — 


our democracy .and American way of life 
would be impossible; and 

WHEREAS: It is recognized that the constitu- 
tional guarantee of the separation of Church 
and State is seriously impaired in these times; 
WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has always stood against any encroach- 
ment upon the principle of separation of 
Church and State; and 

WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, at past Annual Meetings, has gone on 
record as opposing released time from the 
public school for religious education; and 
wuHerras: The “Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for the Separation of Church and 
State” is an organization actively engaged 
in preserving the afore-mentioned principle 
and has as its aims tthe following: 

1. To revive in the public mifd a clear 
understanding of the constitutional 
basis upon which religious liberty has 
been guaranteed. 

2. To redress the specific violations which 
have recently come into force, and 

3. To resist encroachments upon this con- 
stitutional principle. 

AND WHEREAS: 
gram is: 

1. To work for the repeal of any law now 
on the statute books of any state which 
sanctions the granting of aid to church 
schools from the public treasury, 


2. To secure a reconsideration of the two 
decisions of the Supreme Court ap- 
proving tax funds (a) providing the 
pupils of parochial schools with free 
text books and (b) the transportation 
of pupils to parochial schools. 

3. To prevent the passage of any law by 
Congress which allots to church schools 
any portion of federal appropriations 
for education, or which explicitly or 
implicity permits the state to make 
such allotments of federal funds, and 


4. To press for the immediate discontinu- 
ance of the Ambassadorship from the 
President of the United States to the 
Vatican. ; 

AND WHEREAS: The above-mentioned organi- 
zation does not concern itself with the religious 
teaching and forms of worship, or the eccle- 
siastical organization of the many ch 

of our country nor is any part of their pur- 
pose to propagandize the Protestant faith or 


The said organization’s pro-. 
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’ 
any other, nor to criticize or “oppose the teach- 
ing or internal practices of the Roman Catholic 
church or any other; 
BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the Annual 
Meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion herewith endorses the organization and 
purposes of “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church and 
State,” and urges the Churches of the As- 
sociation and their members to give support 
to this movement, in the defense of liberty, 
and of democratic principles, and to work in 
the spirit of frankness and of goodwill, that 
occasions of divisiveness and forfeiture of free- 
dom may not become more serious, but may 
be eliminated in our land. 
Compilation of resolutions submitted by Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, Rev. Horace F. West- 
wood and Rev. Robert J. Holden (endorsed 
by the Parish Committee and the whole Parish 
of the Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts), and the Willmar Unitarian Society 
Resolutions Committee and the Board. 
Endorsed, as revised, by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, Department of Adult Education and Social 
Relations. 
Selected for discussion and action by the Busi- 
ness Committee as revised, without recom- 
mendation. 


7. AFFILIATION WITH UNITED WORLD 
FEDERALISTS, INC. 
WHEREAS: The critical situation in interna- 
tional affairs requires immediate revision of the 
Charter if the United Nations is to survive 
and develop as a force to maintain-peace in 
the world: and 
WHEREAS: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion believes in the stated belief of United 
World Federalists that “peace is not merely 
the absence of war, but the presence of justice, 
of law, of order—in short, of government and 
the ‘institutions of government; that world 
peace can be created and maintained only 
under a world federal government, universal 
and strong enough to prevent armed conflict 
between nations, and having direct jurisdic- 
tion over the individual in those matters 
within its authority”; 
AND WHEREAS: United World Federalists are 
today the most effective organization whose 
sole purpose is to further this belief; 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association 
seek affiliation with United World Federalists, 
Ine., in accordance with Constitution and 
By-laws of said United World Federalists, Inc. 
Submitted by Mr. Robert Wheelwright and 
Rev. John A. MacKinnon of Wilmington, 
Delaware. 
Selected for discussion and action by the Busi- 
ness Committee with the recommendation 
that it be rejected. In the opinion of Counsel 
the American Unitarian Association cannot 
legally become affiliated with an organization 
_ having a charter and by-laws in the present 
form of those of United World Federalists, 
Inc. For this reason the Business Committee 
recommends the rejection of this resolution. 
On the other hand, the general subject matter 
suggested by the resolution is of such univer- 
sal interest and concern at this time that 
the Business Committee feels it should be the 
subject of a round table discussion, particu- 
larly in view of the resolution on United 
Nations and the resolution on World Federal 
Government adopted by this Association at 
its 121st Annual Meeting held in 1946. 


8 THE UNITARIAN CHURCH AND 

_ ECONOMIC LIFE 

‘WHEREAS: Unitarianism considers the dignity 

and worth of the individual and the welfare 

mankind to be of primary importance in 
religious ethic; 

; : Unitarianism ‘halide that, despite in- 


—_"- 
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equalities in natural abilities, all men are equal 
as children of God; 


WHEREAS: Unitarianism refuses to identify it- 
self with any particular economic system or 
program, yet affirms that every economic 
system must be judged by religious and ethical 
principles; 


WHEREAS: Unitarianism affirms the necessity to 
seek continually the creation of social condi- 
tions under which it will be less difficult to 
i in daily living the spirit of brotherly 
ove; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in its 123rd 
Annual Meeting, accepts as its own the follow- 
ing principles which are substantially those 
recommended by the National Study Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economic Life (Pitts- 
burgh, 1947): 


1. Each person under God has a right and 
a duty to take his share in the world’s 
work, and to work at jobs which will 
enable him to fulfill the true purposes of 
labor; accordingly the responsibility to 
provide the opportunity to work rests 
with all segments of our society; 


2. Property represents a trusteeship under 
God and should be held subject to the 
needs of the community; no single 
current system of ownership meets this 
test and in fields where the present 
forms of ownership are difficult to regu- 
late for the common welfare, encourage- 
ment should be given to further experi- 
mentation in the forms of private, 
cooperative and public ownership; and 
to experimentation both in this country 
and in democracies abroad on the pro- 
portions of these forms of economic 
institutions which will be found most 
workable in a mixed economy; 


8. It is desirable to work toward an eco- 
nomy ‘which provides an assured ade- 
quate income for every family; 


4. The profit motive for individuals is one 
of the characteristics of a money econ- 
omy and is defensible, subject to proper 
conditions; men are now and must in 
the future be more largely actuated by a 
service motive than by a profit one; 


5. Economic groups should have the right 
to organize, provided only that their pur- 
poses and activities do not contravene 
the welfare of the entire community 


since the larger community cannot 
tolerate monopoly over information, 
technical processes, natural resources, 


capital, or labor which is not’ regulated 
in the interest of all; 


6. The church in its own economic practices 
should conform to the highest ethical 
standards for the sake of its own 
integrity as well as to set an example to 
others in the economic sphere, especially 
as active participants in economic life 
as employers. investors, purchasers, 
recipients of gifts, and property owners; 


7. The church should seek to make its 
membership inclusive of all elements in 
our economic life and thus avoid the 
stultification of a class church. 


Submitted by the Executive Committee, Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Endorsed 
as revised, by the Advisory Committee, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social Relations. 
Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee as revised, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. 
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9. DISCRIMINATION IN HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 

wHeEREAS: The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education presents evidence 
of serious discrimination toward Negroes by 
the colleges and universities of America, 
especially in the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia where segregation in-higher education 
is established by law; 


WHEREAS: The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education also presents 
evidence that “many colleges and universities, 
especially in their professional schools, main- 
tain a selective quota system for admission, 
under which the chance to learn is denied to 
certain minorities”; , 


wuHerEAS: Discrimination in higher education 
is a violation of the essence of democracy and 
religion and denies the basic American belief 
that intelligence and ability are present in all 
groups and that men of all backgrounds should 
have equal opportunity to fit themselves for 
contributing to the common life; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association, assembled in its 123rd 
Annual Meeting, urges all Unitarians to work 
actively to end discrimination, segregation, and 
quotas in the admission policies of colleges and 
universities on grounds of race, religion or 
national origin or ancestry; and _ particularly 
calls for such action by Unitarian laymen and 
ministers who are students and alumni of 
discriminatory institutions, members of boards 
of trustees of discriminatory institutions, and 
members of discriminatory professional asso- 
ciations; 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That the American 
Unitarian Association concurs with the follow- 
ing legislative recommendations of the report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education: 


1. The substantial expansion of opportuni- 
ties in higher education through broader 
federal support of educational institu- 
tions. 


2. The immediate passage of carefully 
drawn. state legislation to make equally 
applicable in all institutions of higher 
learning the removal of discriminatory 
practices in admission policies. 


3. The immediate repeal of any state or 
other legislation which requires segrega- 
tion of white and Negro students. 


4. The inclusion of explicit provisions in 
any future legislation for federal aid 
to institutions of higher education allot- 
ing funds only to those institutions free 
from segregation or discriminatory prac- 
tices. 


Submitted by the Executive Committee, Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Endorsed 
as revised, by the Advisory Committee, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social Relations. 


Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee as revised, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. 


10. SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WHEREAS: The United States of America 

aspires to be recognized among the foremost 

exponents of the democratic form of govern- 

ment; and 


wHerras: There is no democratic local self- 
government in the Capital of the United States 
of America (Washington, D. C.) where the 
representatives of all foreign nations come in 
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closest contact with American democracy; 
‘and 


WHEREAS: Congress is greatly burdened by 
having ‘to act as both a city and state legis- 
lature for the District of Columbia; at a time 
when its national and international respon- 
sibilities have been so greatly expanded; and 
WHEREAS: Citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, including many federal servants, are sub- 
ject to local taxation without representation 
and do not have the indispensible experience 
of being participating citizens in a self-govern- 
ing local community; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That the 
American Unitarian Association assembled in 
its 123rd Annual Meeting urges Congress to 
provide the best possible form of local demo- 
cratic self-government for the District of 
Columbia within the limits of the United 
States Constitution and to authorize all of 
its citizens to vote. 


Submitted by The Washington Chapter, Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice. Endorsed 
as revised, by the Advisory Committee, Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and Social Relations. 
Selected for discussion and action by the 
Business Committee as revised, with the 
recommendation that it be approved. 


11. JUSTICE TO JAPANESE AMERICANS 
WHEREAS: Under the claim of a national 
emergency more than one hundred thousand 
Americans of Japanese ancestry were uprooted 
from their West Coast homes during World 
War II and evacuated to inland relocation 
camps; and : 

WHEREAS: ‘The evacuation of Japanese Amer- 
icans caused tremendous property losses which 


no other American group in recent times has 
suffered; and 


WHEREAS: Alien residents of Japanese ances- 
try are still affected by the racial bars in laws 
governing naturalization; and 


WHEREAS: Statutory restrictions, such as the 
alien land laws in twelve western states, have 
been invoked against these aliens on the basis 
of their ineligibility to citizenship; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association at its 123rd Annual 
Meeting urges the Eightieth Congress-of the 
United States to pass legislation: 


1. Providing effective machinery to adju- 
dicate claims arising out of property 
losses incurred by the evacuation of 
Americans of Japanese descent (along 
the lines of H.R. 3999 or similar legisla- 
tion) . 

2. Extending naturalization privileges to 
alien parents of American servicemen in 
World War II irrespective of race 
(along the lines of H.R. 3555 or similar 
legislation) . 

8. Equalizing deportation proceedings to 
facilitate granting stays of deportation 
to aliens irrespective of race or eligi- 
bility for citizenship (along the lines 
of H.R. 3566 or similar legislation) . 


4. Broadening the right to naturalization 
so that it may not be denied or abridged 
because of race, national origin or 
ancestry (along the lines of S. 1655 or 
similar legislation) . 


Submitted by the Executive Committee of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. En- 
dorsed, as revised, by the Advisory Committee, 
Department of Adult Education and Social Re- 
lations. Selected for discussion and action by 
the Business Committee as revised, with the re- 
commendation that it be approved. 
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A.U.A. Nominees 


Article X, Section 7, of the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association reads as 
follows: 


“Nominations for any and all officers, 
directors, and committees shall be published 
at ‘least ninety days prior to the date of 
election. Additional nominations may be 
made through nomination papers signed by 
fifty adult voting members, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of any one 
constituent society, and such nominations 
when reported to the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion not less than sixty days prior to the date 
of the meeting at which they are to be voted 
upon shall be placed upon the official ballot for 
said meeting.” 


The Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will be held on Tuesday, 
May 25, 1948. ; 


In accordance with the By-laws of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Nominat- 
ing Committee lists below the nominees for 
election at the annual meeting in Boston, 
May 25, 1948. 


MODERATOR TO SERVE FOR TWO YEARS 
George Dinsmore Stoddard, Urbana, IIl. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS TO SERVE FOR 

ONE YEAR 

Rev. Edwin Burdette Backus, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

John F. Blatt, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, Montreal, Can. 

Leonard Hunting, Tacoma, Wash. 

Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 

John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oscar S. Nelson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William G. Saltonstall, Exeter, N. H. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR THREE YEARS 
Dwight H. Allen, Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Everett Moore Baker, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. 

Mrs. Florence Fifer Bohrer, Bloomington, III. 
Rev. Thaddeus B. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Alwyn K. Evans, Berkeley, Calif. 
Roman L. Hruska, Omaha, Nebr. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


Otto T. Gilmore, Boston, Mass. 
Representing all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or its 
constituent members which are dedicated 
to the social expression of religion. 


Warren B. Walsh, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Representing all schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies of primary 
interest to the Association or its constitu- 
ent members. 


Rev. Fred I Cairns, Needham, Mass. 
Representing the Unitarian Ministers 
Association. 


Mrs. George W. Pieksen, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representing the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women. | 


Dwight S. Strong, Boston, Mass. ° 
Representing the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. ~ 


David B. Parke, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Representing the American Unitarian 
Youth. 


Biographical information on the candidates 
nominated appeared in the February issue of 
The Register, pp. 52-54. 


Submitted by the Nominating Committee: 
‘ Sanford Bates 
Irving D. Dawe: 
Mrs. Kenneth McDougal: 
Frederic G. Melche: 
Tracy M. Pullmar 
Thaddeus B, Clark, ex officio, representing 
the Unitarian Ministers Associatior 
David B. Parke, ex officio, representins 
the American Unitarian Youtl 
Mrs. George W. Pieksen, ex officio, repre 
senting the General Alliance 
Dwight S. Strong, ex officio, representin; 
the Unitarian Laymen’s’ Leagu: 
Alfred F. Whitman, Chairmar 
NOMINEES BY PETITION 

Additional nominations by petition hav 
been received in accordance with the By-law: 
from a group calling itself “Unitarian Signa 
tories” of which Rev. Edward H. Redman 

Ann Arbor, Mich., is chairman. 

Nominees by petition are: 

SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE FOR THREE YEARS 

Rev. Merrill O. Bates, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Minister of the Grosse Pointe Unitaria: 
Church since 1939, and a third generatio1 
Unitarian. Secretary of the A. U. A. Pro 
gram Committee for a term of two year 
and past chairman of the Nominating Com 
mittee of the Ministers Association. Presen 
president of the Michigan and Toledo Uni 
tarian Association, and of the Grosse Point 
Ministers Association, which he organizec 
Mr. Bates recently served with eight na 
tionally-known persons in organizing Pro 
testants and Other Americans United fo 
Separation of Church and State, and con 
tinues as a member of the national advisor. 
committee. Former minister of the Un 
tarian church in Laconia, N. H., a graduat 
of Proctor Academy, and of the Pacif 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. Mr. Bate 
organized the Proctor Plays and was th 
first president. 

Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., Wayland, Mass. 
Graduate of M.1.T., BS., 1915; archite 
in Boston, member of the firm of Andrew 
Jones, Biscoe and Goodell; ensign in nav: 
aviation in First World War; during Wor! 
War II with Federal Government as Ri 
gional Reconditioning Supervisor for Ne 
England Region of Home Owners Los 
Program; later a liaison between Briti: 
civil defense and American civil defens 
president of the Boston Architectural Ce 
ter; member of American Institute of Arcl 
tects; member of Massachusetts Sta 
Association of Architects; member of Mass 
chusetts Building Congress; member 
Foreign Policy Association; member 
American Soviet Friendship; chairman 
Joint Anti-fascist Refugee Committee; mer 
ber of the Advisory Editorial Board 
Christian Register; and member of board 
directors, United Nations Association 
Boston. 

Hope R. Stevens, New York City. 
Graduate of Brooklyn Law School, St. La 
rence University, LL.B., 1936, LL.M., 19% 
member of New York Bar since 1937; me! 
ber of Bar of United States District Cou 
for Southern District of New York; memk 
of Bar of United States Circuit Court 
Appeals for the Second Circuit; memt 
of the Bar of the Supreme Court; memk 
of National Lawyers Guild; member of fi 
of Dyer and Stevens, attorneys at la 
member of Harlem Lawyers Assoc.; me: 
ber of Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity; Mas' 
Mason; member of Alpha Lodge No. 11 
First Vice-President, United Mutual L 
Insurance Co.; member of Legal Staff 
N.A.A.C.P. | 


tions opoecarvts New Hampshire afuteia 
Association. Member of College Centers 
‘Committee of the New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association and representative of that Asso- 
- eiation on the Advisory Board of Christian 
Work, Inc., University of New Hampshire. 
Editor, Unitarian Progress, publication of the 
N.H.U. A. Former secretary-treasurer, Uni- 
tarian Ministers Association. War-time com- 
4 munity service member, Exeter ration board. 
Before entering the ministry, Mr. Stoneham 

i _ was in the newspaper advertising business. 


+ 
_ AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION: The Annual Meetings of the 


_ American Unitarian Association for the. 


_ election of a moderator to serve for two 
_ years, nine regional vice presidents to 
_ serve for one year, six directors to serve 
_ for three years, and six directors to serve 
for one year, and for the transaction of 
_ other business, will be held in Boston, 
’ ‘i Mass., in the Arlington Street Church on 
_ Tuesday, May 25, at 8 p. m., on Wed- 
nesday, May 26, at 3:30 p. m.; and on 
Thursday, May 27, at 9:30 a. m. and re- 

convening at 2 p. m. 
DANA MCLEAN GREELEY, Secretary 


_ PENSION SOCIETY: The Annual 
Meeting of The Unitarian Service Pen- 
sion Society will be held in Edward 
Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., at 2:15 p. m. on May 
24, 1948, for the transaction of the fol- 
_ lowing business: (1) to hear reports of 
the officers and board of directors; (2) 
_ to elect officers and directors for the en- 
' suing year; (3) to consider proposed 
amendments to the by-laws; (4) to con- 
sider such other business as may prop- 
_erly come before the meeting. 
CARL B. BIHLDORFF, Secretary 


_ TEMPERANCE SOCIETY: The An- 
& S nual Meeting of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society will be held in the James 
Re tscman Clarke Room of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston (enter at "353 
_ Boylston St.) at 10:30 a.m. on Tues- 
day, May 25, 1948. The featured speak- 
er will be Winfred Overholser, M. D., 
Superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospi- 
tal, Washington, D. C., and Moderator 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
- ‘He will speak on “Alcohol and Mental 
iu Disease.” 


& 


WILLIAM H. GYSAN, President. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY: The 
nominations for officers and directors of 
e Unitarian Sunday School Society 
for 1948-49 are as follows: 
OFFICERS: President 
iH Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair, 
‘Canton, Mass. 
Clerk-Treasurer 
Rev. Lester C. Lewis, 
_ ~ Brockton, Mass. 


_ment. 


DIRECTORS: 

Rev. Earle R. Steeves, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Mrs. John L. Weinheimer, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. Gerald F. Weary, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Rev. Robert D. Richardson, 

Chairman, Nominating 
Committee 


HISTORY 


(continued from page 48) 
Louis, Ohio and Florida. Meanwhile, 
new members, usually younger men, are 
constantly being added. At present, 
the active membership available to at- 
tend the Senexet meetings is limited to 
twenty-five, because of the importance 
of giving every member adequate op- 
portunity to share in the discussions. 
For the sake of former members living 


_ at a distance, a short dinner meeting is 


usually held during Anniversary Week. 


It is important to emphasize that 
membership in the Group is not limited 
to men of any one theological position. 
There is wide divergence among the 
members both in belief and tempera- 
The requirements are that a man 
shall desire to belong, shall be inter- 
ested in ideas, shall be willing to do the 
required reading and shall attend the 
retreats. 


It should also be added that the 
Group has always encouraged the for- 
mation of other, similar groups; the 
members believe that it would be an 
advantage for every Unitarian minister 
to share in the fellowship and stimula- 
tion of participating in such a group. 

What is the value of the Group? The 
men who have belonged to it would al- 
most unanimously testify to its helpful- 
ness in stimulating the development of 
their thinking, and also — and this is 
of equal importance — in strengthening 
their confidence that religious liberals, 
however divergent in background and 
personal experience, can come to un- 
derstand and learn from each other if 
they will join and persist in a genuinely 
cooperative effort. 


Certainly a central need in the Uni- 
tarian Church is that ministers — and 
laymen — shall reach beyond merely 
individual insight, to common vision, 
common hopes and a common faith. 
Whatever significance the Greenfield 
Group has, attaches to it as an experi- 
ment through a considerable number of 
years in this important field of coop- 
erative thinking among Unitarians. The 
papers in this issue of The Register are 
among the fruits of the. experiment. 


. 


‘ 


FREEDOM 
(continued from page 41) 


century individualistic, negative idea of 
freedom, for just so long will we fall 
easy prey to the resurgent forces of 
authoritarianism. We shall over and 
over again permit ourselves to be con- 
fused and utilized by those who would 
destroy freedom in the name of freedom 
itself: those elements in the business 
community which use an appeal to free 
enterprise as a cloak for stifling competi- 
tion, those sections of the American 
press which defend their ruthless distor- 
tion of the news in the name of a free 
press, those who use their freedom of 
speech to stir up class hatred and racial 
antagonism. 

It is high time for us to come to grips 
with the real issues of our day and to 
interpret freedom in their context. The 
tragedy of failure to do so lies not simply 
in the fact that our institutions may 
eventually be taken over by external au- 
thoritarian forces, but also in the fact 
that our lives could be so much richer 
and fuller if we took a positive, con- 
structive attitude toward society. That 
is why we need so desperately today a 
new idea of freedom—an idea that recog- 
nizes our dependence upon one another 
and seeks to fulfill itself in community. 


CARTELS 


(continued from page 16) 


cannot compete and are 
maintained. 


artificially 


Third, we are advised to encourage 
foreign trade on a competitive basis by 
breaking up cartels through anti-trust 
action. 


Fourth, an international forum is 
needed to aid countries which do not 
have access to certain raw materials ex- 
cept through monopolistic prices. A 
part of this particular problem is re- 
lieved by the increase of substitutes for 
monopoly priced goods. Mr. Berge sug- 
gests that, “Poetic justice may come to 
rubber, quinine and eventually to dia- 
monds.” 

It would appear that we have won 
only half the battle when we have ef- 
fectively controlled cartels and _ trusts. 


—ERNEST H. SOMMERFELD. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Christian Register 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription starting 
with the next issue. 


I enclose $2 for 


GIVE UNTIL IT HELPS 


AUERMUEHLE, GERMANY, March 9 — Dis- 
placed youngsters, unloved, unwanted, find 
their first haven at Auermuehle Children’s 
Home. 


Vienna, AustriA, March 9 — Dental clinic 
provides free care for Austrians repatriated 
from tortures of Nazi concentration camps. 


Warsaw, Potanp, March 13 — Polish gov- 
ernment requests 12 medical scientists to 


help in combatting TB and VD. 


TouLouseE, France, March 15 — Approxi- 
mately 200,000 almost forgotten Spanish 


Republican refugees, who escaped death at 
the hands of Hitler, are now entering their From the ranks of forlorn displaced children like 


11th year of exile in France. Thousands these, living in perpetual insecurity, are chosen 
youngsters for such home as that at Auermuehle, 


will die unless American aid continues. Germany. 


For the first time in history, peoples around the globe are united 
for a common purpose—the welfare of the world’s children. 

In Europe and Asia today, 230,000,000 children are hungry— 
60,000,000 are actually starving. To save these children, who are 
tomorrow's world, 32 nations and 26 agencies in the United States, in- 
cluding the Unitarian Service Committee, have joined forces in the 
$60,000,000 Crusade for Children of the American Overseas Aid — 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 

Your contribution to AOA—UNAC may be earmarked for the 
USC and sent directly to AOA, 39 Broadway, New York 6, or to USC 
international headquarters, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Give until it helps! 


UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE | 


SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Mr. Brooks, associate director of the Unitarian Service Committee in charge of 
overseas projects, returned in March from Europe, where he visited Portugal, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Germany, France and Switzerland. Author of “Pris- 
oners of Hope,” a story of France during World War II, Mr. Brooks was minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Staten Island, New York, before joining the USC staff 


in 1943. 


Not by Guns Alone 


TWO WORLDS have at last come into head-on collision. 


by HOWARD L. BROOKS 


The forces released are 


stepping up the pace of history. As these words are written the cold war is no longer 
cold, and a shooting war between the East and West would come as no shock to the 


average informed American. 


While the press and radio are full of 
talk about what is still for the most part 
political warfare, it is well to remember 
non-political approaches to creating 
greater understanding among peoples of 
different countries. Unitarians particu- 
larly should realize that through their 
Service Committee they are quietly but 
effectively working toward world peace 
through world service. 


Hungry children are being fed. The 
sick parent is being cared for. The dis- 
placed family, homeless for seven years, 
is being permanently resettled. The hos- 
pital, destitute of essential supplies and 
specialized equipment, is being aided. 
The medical school, isolated for ten 
years from the world reservoir of scien- 
tific thought, is responding to the steady 
stream of knowledge flowing in through 
Unitarian Service Committee channels. 


Experts are studying the calculated 
effects of an atomic bomb in terms of 
human destruction. But the Unitarian 
Service Committee is carefully weighing 
the comparative merits, in terms of sav- 
ing human lives, of two types of pro- 
gram: first, medical missions, by which 
scientific medical knowledge can be 
shared among the world’s greatest doc- 
tors; second, providing skilled medical 
services directly to people in war- 
ravaged communities. As a matter of 
fact, we are doing both, but a wise ex- 
penditure of funds requires constant 
evaluation of current program. 


No informed Unitarian will under- 

estimate the positive and permanent con- 
structive value of the approach to world 
peace through world service. 


_ During the five and one-half weeks 
from February 3 to March 13, I visited 
every Unitarian Service Committee proj- 
-ectin Europe. A single example, chosen 
— many equally convincing projects, 
nay serve to illustrate what I mean. 


At the request of the Austrian govern- 
ment two years ago, the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee opened a dental clinic to 
provide free dental care for Austrians 
who had been repatriated from Nazi 
concentration camps after years of 
slavery and torture. Judged by Ameri- 
can standards, the clinic is a modest 
affair staffed by a half-dozen devoted 
Austrian dentists and technicians. But 


the contribution to the well-being of hun-. 


dreds of Nazi victims hardly can be over- 
estimated. New dentures are prohibitive 
except for those of considerable means. 
To have provided new teeth for those 
who would otherwise have been tooth- 
less is in itself a service for which the 
individual recipient would be grateful 
for the rest of his lif. 

But there -are ramifications. Two 
worlds have collided in Vienna. The 
evidences of psychological warfare be- 
tween the East and the West can easily 
be seen even by the foreigner who knows 
none of the intricacies of the local situa- 
tion. For example, on the back of the 
February Vienna ration tickets appears 
the following statement: 

“Sixty per cent of your rations are aid 


to Austria from America. 


“In addition to food, the American 
aid program donates to Austria coal, 
seeds, insecticides and medical supplies. 
For the six months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1947, goods to the value of 
more than $85,000,000 were a gift to 
Austria from America. 

“The money which you pay for this 
remains in the country. 

“Austria’s government uses it to help 
those in need.” 

On February 29th I saw on the 
Viennese billboards posters depicting 
Uncle Sam with hands outstretched to- 
ward Austria. In one was food; the 
other was receiving a flow of money 
from destitute Austria. By March 2nd 


Howard L. Brooks 


on many of the posters there appeared a 
red armband bearing the hammer and 
sickle over the wrist of the hand receiv- 
ing money. This incident is, I suspect, 
a minor one in the war of nerves going 
on in Vienna. It is in such an atmos- 
phere, in a city ruled by four occupying 
powers, that the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee must function. 


In addition to the dental clinic pro- 
gram, the Service Committee in coopera- 
tion with the World Health Organiza- 
tion Interim Commission sent a Medical 
Mission to Austria last summer. Neither 
at the time of the mission nor since has 
any faction attacked the American- 
sponsored USC program. Under the cir- 
cumstances, such attacks would come as 
no surprise, and we are proud of the 
fact that in an area of tension where the 
slightest indication of partisanship, in- 
tentional or unintentional, would be 
openly resented, and where any type of 
relief activity is recognized as a political 
weapon, the Service Committee is ad- 
mire@ and respected for the positive con- 
tribution we are making. 

It would be a mistake to think of this 
respect only in terms of ministries, mili- 
tary government officials and internation- 
al agencies such as the World Health Or- 
ganization Interim Commission, the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization and 


UNESCO. The effect is more widespread. 


From personal observation in France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Switzerland, 
as well as Austria, I know that intelli- 
gent, serious-minded people in official 
and unoflicial life are hoping desperately 
for a peaceful adjustment of differences 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. While I did not find in any of 
these countries the feeling that war is an 
immediate possibility, as we have been 
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feeling it in the United States during the 
last few weeks, there was everywhere a 


general spirit of uneasiness and dread. | 


Europeans believe they have even more 
of a stake in the outcome of East-West 
controversies than either of the two 
great powers because another war, they 
feel, would probably be fought over their 
homelands, and the enormous efforts 
they have been making toward recon- 
struction and the unimaginable cost in 
life and treasure of World War II would 
all have been in vain. A third world 
war would destroy the last remaining 
vestiges of civilization in Europe. 


The Unitarian effort to build instead 
of destroy; to relieve human distress 
instead of plan for human misery; to 
restore human dignity rather than de- 
grade it; to give expression to the unity 
instead of to the disunity of human 
kind; to serve without regard to creed 
and nationality rather than help only on 
a narrow partisan basis; to revive initia- 
tive, knowledge and skill; in brief to 
share. in all humility the best of our 
- American heritage,—this is the kind of 
effort out of which hope is built in the 
hearts of men even in the midst of fear 
and despair. os 


During the past eight years the people 
who have directly benefitted from the 
work of the Unitarian Service Committee 
can be numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands. Those who have been con- 
scious of it indirectly can be numbered 
in the millions. And he would indeed 
be a man of little faith whose lips could 
deny the spiritual power on so great 
a cloud of witnesses of the factual, con- 
crete Unitarian demonstration of man’s 
humanity to man. 

The inevitable question from Ameri- 
cans will be, does any of this effort have 
even a faint impact on people in the 
satellite countries behind the iron cur- 
tain? 

The Service Committee’s most signifi- 
cant enterprise today is in Poland. In 
the Kosciuszko Hospital, operated as a 
joint project by the USC and ZUS, the 
national social insurance agency, Ameri- 
can and Polish medical personnel of 
every political persuasion from Ameri- 
can Republican to Polish Communist 
are working side by side sharing: each 
other’s knowledge and technical skill. 

Equipment is partly Polish and partly 
sent from the United States by the Serv- 
ice Committee. Reference books in the 
library are partly from Switzerland, 
partly from the United States. The food 
which patients eat is mostly from Poland 
but supplemented by material for special 
diets from America. 

The dedication ceremonies on Feb- 
ruary 22 were filmed for the Polish news 
reels. The Polish radio broadcast part 
of the addresses. The large representa- 
66 


Unitarian Service Committee dental 

clinic.in Austria provides all kinds of 

dental care for former concentration 
camp victims. 


tive gathering of Polish officialdom and 
the Polish medical profession heard a 


distinguished American Unitarian give | 


the principal address which was trans- 
lated, paragraph by paragraph, by a 
skilled interpreter from the American 
Embassy staff. On the walls they saw 
the American and Polish flags above 
the pictures of President Truman and 
President Beirut. The next day Warsaw 
papers carried the announcement that in 
addition to the work going on in the 
hospital, the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the World 
Health Organization, will send to Poland 


‘in the summer of 1948 a medical mission 


which will include a dozen internation- 
ally famous specialists who will ex- 
change medical information with their 
Polish colleagues. 


I was in Czechoslovakia shortly before 
the change of government (Feb. 12-15) 
and again immediately after the change 
(Feb. 26-28). I could discover no dif- 
ference in attitude toward the Unitarian 
Service Committee, either among the 
Czechoslovak people or in the Ministry 
of Social Welfare. 

Can the Service Committee make an 
impact behind the iron curtain? The 
door is wide open at present. But the 
heat generated by the collision of two 
worlds may break into open conflagra- 
tion. So long, however, as there is peace 
of any kind, even a “phony” peace, and 
the government of the United States 
maintains diplomatic relations with the 
government of any country, the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has an oppor- 
tunity and an obligation as sacred as any 
other which our religion imposes to 
work in that country for world peace 
through world service. 

To maintain this obligation may not 
be easy. Throughout the length and 
breadth of Canada and the United States 
the spirit of political warfare is intensi- 
fied, in some instances even to the point 
of hysteria. The repercussions are felt 


at Service Committee headquarters daily. 


Unless we keep constantly in mind the 
idea of humanitarian service which was 
set for us when the Service Committee 
was created, we may ourselves slam the 
open door shut and be stampeded into 
setting up an iron curtain of our own. 
No one should minimize the impor- 
tance of the great political decisions be- 
fore us, nor should one remain unaware 
of the sacrifices which we may be called 
upon to bear. But let us also remember 
to build as well as destroy. Peace, if it 
ever comes to us again, must rest ulti- 
mately upon friendship and understand- 
ing among the peoples of the earth. 
Governments rise and fall with the tides 
of human emotions, but man continues 


-the eternal upward struggle. So long as 


we have an opportunity let us relieve 
suffering, fight pain and hunger, keep 
alive and vigorous our great humani- 
tarian ideals. For not by harsh words 
nor by guns alone will peace and 
brotherhood replace war and hate. 


EUROPE BOUND: — Nearly 3,000 
pounds of clothing and shoes have been 
shipped to Europe in the last five months 
by the St. Louis branch of the Unitar- 


ian Service Committee. 


oth, 
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Dr. ishaprat 


Prof. Dr. Joseph Charvat, head of the 
Third Medical Clinic at Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague and a well-known figure 
in American medical circles, will be a 
member of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee’s medical mission to Poland-Fin- 
land this summer. Particularly inter- 
ested in hematology and endocrinology, 
he played an outstanding role in the 
USC medical mission to Czechoslovakia 
in 1946. He was imprisoned in concen- 
tration camps during the German occu- 
pation. He will lecture during this 
summer’s mission on diseases of the liver 


_and ductless glands. ‘3 
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BE SURE TO HEAR 


tHE Comnsonala 
BEFORE BUYING 
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MUSIC of unimaginable beauty and grandeur, of unparalleled Standard A.G.0. Pedal Board. Full range 
] hbk: z = ; ; down to real 16-foot, 32-cycle C. : 
richness and clarity, is created by purely electronic means in the 
Connsonata, America’s finest electronic organ. Only by playing 
= / / 
or listening to this epoch making instrument can anyone realize 
its full possibilities and obtain a true conception of its unique 


musical performance. CONNSONATA occupies only a few cubic feet 


of space and can_ be easily and quickly installed in any church 


without structural changes. It is ideal for the small chapel, yet 


Separate Expression Pedals 
for Great an Swell man- 
uals greath-ephance the 


it will fill the greatest auditorium with. glorious, soul satisfying 


organ music...and it costs only a fraction of the price of a pipe 
organ of comparable musical resources. Delivery can be made 
promptly, without delay. Church organ committees and organ- 
ists are cordially invited and urged to investigate CONNSONATA... 
to see it, hear it and play it...at no obligation. Write now for 
illustrated, descriptive literature, and name of the nearest dealer. 


Connsonata, Division of C.G.Conn Ltd., Dept. 511, Elkhart, Ind. 
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DIVISION OF C.C.CONN LTO. prt ty 
gy 


ELKHART -INDIANA a 
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< 
No moving mechanitac 
parts... only the electrons 
move! Maintenance.and 
operating costs are low, 


DON’T CONFUSE THE CONNSONATA 
WITH OTHER ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


The CONNSONATA is unlike any other organ, electric 
or electronic. Each CONNSONATA tone is produced by 
its own individual source, which is an exclusive, patented 
use of the vacuum tube and the most prolific and ver- 
satile source of musical tone known to modern science. 


The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research Lab- 
oratories of C. G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists in musical tone. 


